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THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 


BY MARY AINGE "DE VERE. 





“T LrKep a sleigh-ride too,”’ she said, 
Dear Grandmother, whose face is fair, 
Though five and seventy years have spread 
Their silyery snow-showers on her hair. 
“T liked a sleigh-ride too,’’ said she. 
** And there was one I used to know 
Who liked full well to ride with me.” 
“But that was long ago,” 
I said. 
“Yes; that was long ago.” 


** And I was fond of moonlight walke. 
We'd pace the village through and through, 
And have such friendly, pleasant talks, 
Such friendly, pleasant quarrels too. 
My eyes were blue and his were brown; 
My tongue was quick and his was slow ; 
I always laughed his logic down.” 
* But that was long ago,”’ 
I said. 
“Yes; long and long ago.” 


* My books were few, in those old times; 
But each a world of sweet delight ! 
And I remember writing rhymes, 
And ong I was born to write. 
The fodlish verses ! “Yet, "tie true, 
They flowed as fountains upwari flow, 
Free as the wind—as empty too.”’ 
**But that was long ago,”’ 
I said. 
“Ah! long, long, long ago.’” 


“Yet, first and last and best of all, 
I loved great Nature's royal grace: 
The stars that glow. the storms that fall 
Across the beauty of her face ; 
The ripened fruit, the whirling snow, 
The fresh grass springing by the way.” 
“But that,’’ I said, ‘* was long ago.”’ 
“* Nay, that wax yesterday,” 
She said, 
“To-day and yesterday.” 
GreExrornt, L. L 


NIHILISM AND LIBERTY IN 
RUSSIA. 
RY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESILENT OF R@BERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Tne Nibilists—or Thugs, as they might 
be called—have at last accomplished their 
purpose, and the Emperor Alexander II is 
dead. It seems to be dangerous for rulers 
to sign decrees of emancipation for slaves 
or serfs. Abraham Lincoln freed four mil- 


lions of Negroes, and was assassinated. | 


Alexander freed ten times that number of 
serfs, and has met the same fate. There is 
probably something more than a coinci- 
dence here. The Nihilists of Russia are 
not unlike Wilkes Booth, with his sic sem- 
per tyrannis; and Alexander, although as 
different from Lincoln as Russia is different 
from the United States, is mourned and 
wept over by his people to-day as Lincoln 
was in 1865. He has suffered for the good 
that he did, rather than for the errors that 
he committed. But his work is done, He 
is at rest. What next? Nihilism can do 
no more for Russia to-day than Wilkes 
Booth and his few friends could do for the 
South. It is well that we should under- 
stand exactly what this Nibilism is. It has 


not many adherents in Russia, although it 
has been in some measure fostered and 
protected by the general discontent which 
reigns in the Empire. The emancipated 
serfs are discontented because their wild 
and unreasonuble hopes have not been at 
once realized. They have had their 
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‘*Freedman’s Bureau,” and it has done 
much more for them than was promised in 
the edict; but it has not made them rich nor 
enabled them to live without work, and this 
is a disappointment. The people generally 
are dissatisfied with the administration. It 
is centralized, cumbersome, and corrupt. 
They do not know exactly what they want; 
but it must be change. The nobles, and espe- 
cially the old landholders, are more dissatis- 
fied than any other class. They bave lost the 
power and influence which they had before 
the emancipation of the serfs, and they 
have got nothing in place of it. They are 
often men of education, and their heads are 
full of all manner of fantastic ideas as to 
everything connected with government, 
religion, and society. They dream of a 
new civilization which is to be developed 
by the Slavic races and imposed upon the 
world by Russia. They seize on a new 
idea with wild enthusiasm, worship it for a 
time, and then drop it in disgust. They 
wish a constitution which shall put the 
political power into their hands, and they 
were agitating this question when the Em- 
peror destroyed their influence by eman- 
cipating the serfs, The students in the 
universities, who come to a large, extent. | 
from this. slam, re Jn, ohonoie stata of 
dissati: on. Most of them have no re- 
ligious belief, to balance and steady their 
minds, and their reading is generally adapt- 
ed to fill their heads with extreme socialis- 
tic views. The Russian students in the 
European universities are all socialists. 
There is discontent in the army, the navy, 
and the civil administration. It is very 
freely expressed by all classes—to foreign- 
ers, at least, as I can testify. Itis not dis- 
loyalty to the Czar, as a general mle; but a 
vague discontent with the existing order of 
things. Under the protection of this feel- 
ing, the Nihilists have grown up and devel- 


oped their plans in comparative security. 
Russian socialism, as represented by the 


Nihilists, differs toto calo from German 
socialism. Its fundamental principle is 
individualism. There is no God, no su- 
preme government, and there should be no 
human government of any kin’. Existing 
society must be abolished, at any cost, and 
each individual be left to himself. German 
socialism is equally without God; but it 
would establish a despotic government, 
which should annihilate individualism, own 
all property, direct all labor, and control all 
actions. The Nihilists do not represent the 
liberal party in Russia, which favors con- 
stitutional government, although this party 
has been tolerant of nihilism, in the hope 
that it might frighten the Czar into grant- 
ing the Empire a constitution. It has been 
a mistaken policy from the outset, and there 
can be no reformin Russia unless society 
sets itself resolutely against this mad fanati- 
cism. It is fanaticism. These Nihilists 
are terribly in earnest. It is not gain or 
notoriety that they seek. They count their 
lives for nothing. It isa revolt in the depth 
of the soul against human government, as 
they see it, and divine government, as they 
conceive it. They have killed the emperor. 
They will probably try to kill his successor. 
So far as they can be caught, they will be 
killed themselves. But what next? Noth- 
ing good can come from them in any way. 

It is well known that the new Czar is 
impressed with the importance of reform- 
ing the administration, and, as Americans, 
we must sympathize with this feeling. It 
is to be hoped, however, that he will not 
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-majority as ignorant as our slaves, can be 





be driven by public opinion to attempt im- 
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possibilities. The great weakness of the 
Russian Government is that it is centralized. 
The Czar is responsible for everything. He 
has not even a council of ministers in any 
proper sense of the word. Each minister is 
responsible directly to the Czar for his own 
department. Heis the head of the army, 
the navy, and the civil administration. 
From the most distant provinces everything 
comes up to him. As he is neither om- 
niscient nor omnipresent, this makes good 
government impossible. The first need of 
Russia is genuine decentralization. . This 
can only be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of local self-government, This exists 
in small communes now in some parts of 
Russia; but there should be provincial self- 
government somewhat on the plan of our 
state governments. This is the more neces- 
sary as Russia is made up of many nations, 
who have few common interests or sym- 
pathies. An imperial parliament might 
come in time, as a growth out of these local 
assemblies; but at present parliamentary 
government in Russia is an impossibility— 
almost as much so as it would be in China. 
There is civilization and enlightenment in 
Russia; but the Empire as a whole is not 


civilised. Even, ia nrapes, the megs 


superstitfon. This is the great obstacle in 


the way of reform and civil liberty. Nihil- 
ism can do nothing to remove this state of 
things. The emperor himself can do but 
little more than initiate measures for the 
gradual improvement of the people. Alex- 
ander did more in this direction than any of 
his ancestors, and many think that he did 
too much. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it will be many years before 
his reforms can produce much fruit. It is 
a terrible inheritance which he has left to 
his son. A vast empire, held together by 
military power, overburdened with debt, 
full of corruption among the officials and 
discontent among the people; with half- 
executed plans of reform, that have unset- 
tled the minds of the lower classes and 
filled the heads of thinking people with 
Utopian dreams; with an administration 
which has become unmanageable and with 
a throne surrounded by assassins. My own 
impression is that the Russian Empire is 
doomed to destiuction—that it will crum- 
ble under its own weight and break upe 
within a hundred, perhaps within fifty 
years; butthe general impression in Europe 
is that it will be maintained and consoli- 
dated. Itis even feared that the present 
emperor, who is known to be very hostile 
to Germany, will find an opportunity to in- 
volve all Europe in war. This does not 
seem to me probable. I think that, after an 
effort to extermivate the Nihilists, he will 
make an honest effort to improve his gov- 
ernment and ameliorate the condition of 
his subjects. In this task he will have the 
sympathy of the best men of all nations. 
Let us not refuse this sympathy, if the 
progress is slow and uncertain. We have 
learned, in our own experiments with four 
millions of Negroes and a quarter of 
a million of Indians, that men are not 
civilized and enlightened in a day by de- 
crees of the government, or even by the 
work of philanthropists. The right of suf- 
frage or citizenship does not at once change 
the characteristics of a race. We cannot 
expect that the 80,000,000 of Russia. many 
of them as savage as our Indians and the 


much changed in a single generation. 








Probably the most important reform de- 
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creed by Alexander II was that which 


abolished the hereditary character of the 
priesthood and provided for their education ; 
but it will be many years before this can 
bear fruit in the development of the relig- 
ious character of the people. The peasants 
of Russia and many of the upper classes 
are very religious, very Christian as they 
conceive of Christianity; but it is in general 
a Christianity of dogma and form, rather 
than a living Christianity. They must get 
above this before they can make much prog- 
ress in preparation for civil liberty. It is 
understood that the present emperor is a 
religious man, and that his moral character 
corresponds better with our ideas of religion 
than his father’s did. Thelate empress was 
a woman of devout and earnest religious 
character. I visited her rooms in the palace 
at Livadia, about a year ago, and all the 
paintings there were of New Testament 
scenes; while the emperor’s rooms were 
adorned with paintings and engravings of 
scenes in the wars with the Circassians. 
She is said to have had much influence 
over her son, the present emperor. The 
present empress, the sister of the Princess 
of Wales, was brought up as a Protestant, 
but joined the Russian Church before her 
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EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 





BY GEORGE H, HEPWORTH, D.D. 

I HAVE approached the details of my ex- 
perience with funereal step, in accordance 
with the eternal fitness of things, and be- 
cause one ought to hesitate when he is 
about to tell the whole truth about him- 
self. I will delay no“longer; but take the 
fatal plunge into the wintry bath of the 
confessional. I chose my subject during 
the week preceding my crucial and excru- 
ciating Sunday morning, with great care, 
and divided it into three parts, so clear and 
distinct that apparently no amount of em- 
barrassment could dispossess me of my 
train of thought. I made several pages of 
notes, enough, indeed, to furnish me with 
four or five sermons at the present time. 
They were written on foolscap, in a large, 
boyish hand, to obviate the necessity of 
using my glasses, and the main heads were 
heavily underscored, so that at a glance I 
could see all the salient points. I felt 
reasonably sure of myself, and had so little 
dread of the future, whose events very 
kindly refrained from casting their shadows 
before, that I even enjoyed a triumphant 
feeling, which, however, was not destined 
to permanency. Three times I went to the 
seashore, a few miles distant, and deliv- 
ered the sermon to the tide with consider- 
able force and success, and the only wonder 
in my mind at the remembrance is that the 
waves did not recede with unusual haste. 
They were certainly either overpartial in 
their judgment or else supremely indiffer- 
ent, or it would have been low tide in an 
incredibly short time, and I should have 
been left on the shore alone, the ocean hav- 
ing shrunk from me as far as possible. 
Even when I was walking up the broad 
aisle of the church, through the midst of a 
large congregation, such a thing asa dis- 
aster took merely the shape of a vague im- 
probability. My rather serene state of 
mind at that time is ample proof of the 
kindness of Providence toward those who 
are walking on the edge of a precipice; by 
blinding their eyes until the inevitable 
calamity befalls them. 
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Once fairly in the pulpit, however, mat- 
ters assumed a very different and much 
more serious aspect. I suddenly became 
despondent and even hopeless. I looked 
at my notes; but they did not present that 
perspicuous continuity which I had ex- 
pected. My brain was soon in a whirl of 
excitement and seemed to throb like a large 
pulse; and the probability that I was on the 
brink of irretrievable ruin, which had here- 
tofore been only a momentary and ghastly 
vision, began very rapidly to assume the 
shape of acertainity. If I could only get 
back to my study, I thought, and clutch 
the poorest among my many discarded 
manuscripts, I should be the happiest man on 
the earth. A man must be in a forlorn con- 
dition, indeed, when the poorest sermon he 
ever wrote seems a priceless boon, far be- 
yond his reach, ! now think I must have 
looked about anxiously for a crack in the 
floor, through which to disappear; and Iam 
sure that I should have felt supremely 
grateful if some base born but Heaven-sent 
wretch had suddenly appeared and cried 
‘* Fire!” in order to disperse the people. 

How fondly I clung to the hymn before 
the sermon! Tread it with sepulchral voice, 
and wished there had been fourteen verses, 
insterd of four. I never before felt the 
singular propriety of saying Amen at the 
end of this part of the service. As the 
choir sang the last line, I was prompted to 
ask them to repeat the whole hymn, witha 
different Never until that moment 
did I sufficiently appreciate the value of 
church music, and never until that moment 
did I wish that the quartette might sing 
forever. 


tune. 


But there is an-end to all things, 
and I devoutly hoped that that supreme 
moment might not be long delayed. 

When T rose again in my place, I read my 
text with significant deliberation, for I 
knew that so long asI clung to the words 
of Scripture I was safe; but what might 
happen after the congregation had been 
made sufficiently acquainted with the text 
I dared not think. It seemed to me a mis- 
take that I had not chosen for the text the 
longest chapter in the Bible. In order to 
make sure of something, I read the verse a 
Secon! time, and then, in unutterable de- 
apair, I read ita third time. I wanted to 
read it a fourth time; but, knowing that, if 
I did, IT should be relegated toa lunatic 
asylum, I closed the Bible and gave my- 
self up to unutterable misery. If you know 
vessel feels when oa a lee shore 
and within a few hundred yards of the 
rocks, parted and the howl- 
ing tempest using the shrouds and ropes 
as strings of an eolian harp, with which 
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its cable 


to play a direce; if you know how a 
meteoric rock feels when it flies off 
in awild tangent from the parent mass 
and is aimlessly hurled trough space, 
becoming red hot with atmospheric friction, 
you have soime slight conception of my 
state of mind. T may truly say that on 
that occasion horror did on horror’s 


hesd accumulate, and that confusion be- 
came worse confounded. For a single aw- 
ful moment suicide seemed to be not simply 
a privilege, but an imperative duty. I 
gazed on my notes; but they were so 
blurred by a trembling optic nerve that the 
words seemed to have run together. Ina 
voice which could be distinctly heard for 
half a mile, and under the impression that, 
if I could only speak loud enough the 
people would catch my idea, I read these 
notes one after the other, disconnected as 
they were, to the amazed congrecration. 
Four pages of catch-words, without a ccm- 
ment, did I inflict on those long-suffering 
pewholders. It was perfectly evident from 
their wondering eyes that I had not spoken 
loud enough for them to catch my idea, or 
else, dreadful alternative, that there was no 
idea to catch. I have since observed that, 
when speakers have nothing to say, they 
always say it in stentorian tones. 

Great beads of perspiration were on my 
brow, while I shook from head to foot with 
nervous terror, and was compelled to hold 
on to the pulpit with both hands for sup- 
port. When my notes were exhausted, I 
for sudden death. While they 
lasted, I breathed very thin air, indeed; but 
when they were gone I began to suffocate, 
and felt as lonely and homesick as a man 
who has been transported to the eternal and 
airless cold of inter-sidereal space. Rais- 
ing my voice to a still higher pitcb, as 
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though the bulk of my congregation were 
in Siberia, where I honestly wished they 
really were, I rapidly told the people every- 
thing I had ever thought or dreamed of, 
everything, relevant and irrelevant, I ever 
expected to think or dream of, if my life 
should be spared for several centuries to 
come, and then reached the grand climax 
of vocalization with an Amen so loud and 
resonant, and withal so entirely soul-satis- 
fying, that Ihave not yet recovered from 
the effects of it. No man that ever lived 
has enjoyed the intensity of mingled hap- 
piness and misery which filled my heart 
to bursting when that comforting Amen 
was on my lips. 

What I had been talking about neither I 
nor any one else had the slightest concep- 
tion. This sorrowful vagueness was, how- 
ever, well covered up by the unspeakable 
relief I felt at having arrived at a terminus. 
I looked at the clock, and found that I bad 
been talking or, rather, screaming just twelve 
minutes. I never knew before the exact time 
required to pour one’s self entirely out, 
leaving not adrop nora vestige of a drop 
behind. To say that I was empty is to say 
I was fearfully, dolefully, super- 
naturally empty. And this, I said to my- 
self, as I wiped my brow, is what you call 
extempore speaking. Heaven save the 
mark! Inabout four Sundays, I continued, 
in soliloquy, that kind of extempore 
speech would enable your diminished num- 
ber of friends to follow you to the grave- 
yard. They would do so with a screne 
sense of relief; and, when casting about for 
a successor, the first question would be: 
“Do you write your sermons?” If he an- 
swered in the negative, they would take 
him to my resting-place, point to my tomb- 
stone, and remark: ‘‘ Our experience with 
éextempore sermons has not been all that 
could be desired. The effort to preach 
without a manuscript killed a promising 
young man and came very near killing us. 
This church is vot inclined to encourage a 
repetition of the experiment, and you had 
better go somewhere else to die.” Thus 
consolingly did I commune with myself. I 
had been told that extempore preaching is 
as stimulating as gymnastic exercise; but I 
found that it was somewhat overstimulating 
to a man of my temperament, and as an ex- 
ercise I discovered that it was rather 
violent than healthful. 

The worst criticism that was made on my 
effort was my poor father’s silence. I think 
the old gentleman never suffered so much 
in so short atime. At the Sunday dinner 
it was his delight to discuss the moring ser- 
mon, and to indicate in a very encouraging 
and flattering way the portions of it which 
struck him as peculiarly effective. On this 
particular Sunday not the most distant allu- 
sion was made to anything that had oc- 
curred in the church. Indeed, it was pain- 
fully evident that everybody was making 
the greatest possible effort not to allude to 
it, and wasat the same time afraid that 
something which was said on another sub- 
ject might be construed as an_allusion to it. 
Conversation under such embarrassing lim- 
itations is not only difficult, but impossible. 
To talk while standing on the edge of a 
volcano, and with the consciousness that 
some trivial expression may possibly have, 
without your knowing it, a diabolical double 
meaning, which may start the volcano into 
vehement activity, is not the most enliven- 
ing task in the world. I was positively 
burning to talk the matter over, in order to 
relieve myself, and everybody else was burn- 
ing to express for my position a profound 
pity; but it would never do. Iwas both 
overwhelmingly crushed and tremendously 
defiant; but my father and mother took 
rather a sad view of the matter, and would 
not for worlds express their real opinions, 
even if they had had a sufficient command of 
the English language to do it justice, which 
they evidently did not have. So I sipped my 
soup and spoke of the appalling condition 
of the heathen in Central Africa, and then 
expressed a very decided opinion that, if 
the coming winter should prove a very cold 
one, we should certainly have both snow 
and ice, and continued by remarking that, 
if we all lived till spring and summer, the 
temperature would probably rise and the 
snow and ice would possibly melt; to all 
of which propositions my loviug parents 
gave their quick and cordial assent. In his 
own original remarks my father expressed 
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great sympathy for sick pcople, and, with- 
out seeing any parallelism, said that bis 
heart always went out with peculiar tender 
ness toward a family one of whose mem- 
bers had been suddenly stricken with in- 
curable insanity. The dinner season was, 
on the whole, far from convivial, and the 
food eaten, if I may judge from the indi- 
gestion of the afternoon, was not especially 
nourishing. 

When, at last, I got into my study, I 
locked the door, and gave way to mingled 
emotions, in which positive agony had its 
place. Such a Sunday afternoon seldom 
falls to the Jot of mortals. I prayed earn- 
estly for the afflicted congregation, that the 
cause of religion might not suffer on ac- 
count of my peculiar performance; and 
for myself, that my aberration, if it was 
that, might he merely temporary. I looked 
over a volume of sermons which were said 
to be extempore; but did not find any that 
in the remotest degree resembled the one I 
had just delivered. I took a wretched and 
cynical satisfaction in the fact that no one 
would accuse me of cribbing that particular 
sermon from any celebrated author, be- 
cause such productions are never printed. 
I took an equal satisfaction in the fact that, 
if my own sermon were to be published, 
there was no one in the wide world who 
would think it worth while to steal it. It 
was too original, too unique for that. It 
would always stand alone, the only one of 
the kind ever preached, perhaps the only 
one of the kind that ever ought to be 
preached. I turned over the leaves of the 
dictionary, and caught sight of several ob- 
jurgatory adjectives which seemed to have 
a direct personal application. I laughed at 
the ridiculousness of the situation in a 
hysterical sort of way, and ended by crying 
over it as a terrible tragedy. 

It is needless to say that in the evening I 
preached with a manuscript. At the end 
of the service, an old lady shook hands 
with me very sympathetically, and ex- 
pressed the hope that I felt better than I 
did in the morning. I casually remarked that 
in the morning I had some difficulty with 
my head, to which she naively responded 
that she had suspected it. One of my good 
deacons also pressed my hand very warmly, 
and said, in a guarded way, that he feared I 
had used too much vocal energy in the 
morning service. I simply answered that 
I had been somewhat unwell; but hoped to 
recover during the week. And so the day 
passed. The recollection of it is burned 
into my memory as with a hot iron. I can 
never forget it, and I may add that there 
are other people in the world who will 
never forget it either. I think I suffered 
as much as Marie Antoinette did when 
during a single night her hair turned 
white. 

I afterward looked the matter over very 
calmly, and determined not to yield the 
main point. I had made a rush on the 
enemy, and been repulsed; thereafter I 
would conduct the batile by slow approach- 
es. Cost what it might, I would yet speak 
without notes. I determined with a cer 
tain fierceness of will to learn to think on my 
feet. I was sure that I had something to 
say to the people, for I thought earnestly 
and prayerfully on all religious subjects; 
and I was equally sure that what I wanted 
to say it was necessary for them to hear, 
because it had to do with their spiritual 
welfare. Ideas as they lay in my mind 
wpre perfectly clear; but the very minute 
I began to express them I became embar- 
rassed. The search for appropriate words 
and the necessity of keeping up a steady 
flow of language befogged and troubled 
me. Every day of the week succeeding my 
failure presented a new and poignant 
misery. I walked the room for hours at a 
time, talking aloud, that I might become 
accustomed to the sound of my,voice. I 
delivered short orations to my study-table; 
I apostrophized my inkstand; I related all 
the prominent incidents in my life to a bust 
of Socrates and entered into an argument 
witha picture of Plato. Ina word, 1 talked 
myself completely hoarse. 

Then I prepared to throw myself into 
the breach once more, taking care, how 
ever, that the breach should not be a par 
ticularly dangerous one. I wrote my ser-” 
mon with great care, leaving the ‘‘im- 
provement” to extempore utterance, I 
knew that, under a stress of circumstances,I 
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could omit ‘‘ improvement” altogether—that 
my sermon would be quite.Jong enough 
without it; and this fact gave me such cOm- 
fort and assurance that I succeeded pass- 
ably well. At the end of each sentence I 
could say amen, and this fact helped me to 
tlre succeeding sentence. When a speaker 
can stop at any time, he feels quite ready 
to go on; but when he must go on, the dire- 
ful necessity renders it impossible to do so. 
In the evening I left out my written illus- 
trations, and substituted extemporization, 
without any very grievous errors. Indeed, 
the second Sunday was so agreeable that I 
thanked God and took courage. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of 
the following months of mingled dismay 
and encouragement. I read of the expe- 
riences of the most successful public 
speakers, and their early failures gave me 
great comfort. The life of Fox particul>r- 
ly interested me. When he first rose in his 
place in the House of Commons, he blun- 
dered, stammered, and at last sat down in 
discomfiture. I felt that there was a very 
tender tie between him and myself. In 
order to overcome his embarrassment, here- 
solved to speak at least once on every ques- 
tion that was discussed, and missed doing so 
during one sitting only. In this way he 
acquired that fluency of speech and that in- 
tellectual poise while on his feet which 
made him famous. Humbly following so 
great an example, I offered my services on 
every occasion which presented itself; and, 
though the committees were sometimes 
sorry that they had accepted my offer so 
readily, they were the unconscious means 
of my gradual improvement. I look back 
to those days with horror and self-abase- 
ment. The motive which urged me was 
undoubtedly good; but the recollection of 
the misery and consternation which [ have 
caused in popular assemblies is extremely 
painful. I sought lecture engagements all 
over the country, the pecuniary induce- 
ment with which I bribed my way into 
many an ill-fated village being the offer to 
lecture if my sctual expenses were covered. 
The fact that I very seldom went to the 
same place twice is possibly a sufficient 
comment on my success. Even my low 
terms seemed ridiculously extortionate, and 
no New England town felt justified in tak- 
ing the risk more than once. I freely but 
sadly gave my sympathy to those who 
gathered to hear me; but could not be per- 
suaded to desist. Ifrequently learned from 
laudatory advertisements of my advent, 
which spoke in glowing terms of my elo- 
quence and of other attractive qualities, that 
it would pay any one to drive through mud 
and over a rough country road, in the rain 
and dark, to hear me speak on the theme 
of the evening; and I knew only too well 
the disappointment in store for the aud- 
ience. ‘They came cheerfully; but I Lave 
reason to think that they went away ina 
very different frame of mind. They fre- 
quently appeared relieved when the lecture 
was over; but their sense of relief was noth- 
ing in comparison with my own. 

If one must suffer all these torments be- 
fore his time, does the doubtful victory 
gained pay for the struggle? Years of 
heart-acbe just to get rid of a manuscript; 
unfathomable misery for the sake of look- 
ing an audience in the face! I can honestly 
answer that it has doubly paid me: first, 
because it has made me very humble in my 
estimate of myself, a lesson which ought to 
be learned at any price; but chiefly because 
there are moments of indescribable bliss, of 
unutterable ecstasy in extempore speaking. 
They come when you are borne along by 
the swelling tide of religious emotiow*which 
sometimes rushes through the hearts of the 
congregation. It is then that you speak 
more effectively than lies within the possi- 
bility of pen and ink. They are moments 
never to be forgotten, when the heavens 
open and the angels seem to use your poor 
lips for the utterance of divine truth; when 
po one is quite so much surprised at what 
you have accomplished as you are yourself; 
when you and your people are fused by a 
holy enthusiasm; and when your pulse 
beats with a happy throb, that throws new 
life into every vein and artery. I have 
never been so near to Heaven as when in 
the successful exposition of some great text 
of Scripture, and when, hand in hand, my 
people and I have stood looking at the 
cross. These experiences may be rare; but 
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they are worth a lifetime of toil and trouble. 
While I have not a word to say against the 
manuscript, and feel that it has many and 
very pronounced advantages, I dare to offer 
this plea for extempore preaching, because 
I believe it affords to many the largest free- 
dom for the exercise of spiritual influence. 
I do it all the more urgently because I am 
convinced that no man who reads this 
chapter from my biography can suffer the 
wretchedness and misery which seem to 
have been reserved for me alone. 
New Yor« City. 7 





THE NEW RUNNYMEDE. 





BY PRESIDENT W. F. WARREN. 





Tue eleventh day of last month wit- 
nessed a memorable debate in the Senate 
House at Cambridge, England. In re 
sponse to numerous memorials and peti- 
tions, both from within and without the 
University, asking further privileges for 
women, an influential syndicate of Uni- 
versity officers had been appointed to con- 
sider the question and to report recommend- 
ations. The syndicate had performed its 
duty, and on the date mentioned the 
Senate was called together to discuss the 
recommendations, which were that, under 
the same conditions as to residence as 
young men from the older colleges, young 
women from Girton and Newnham Col- 
leges be admitted to all the honor exam- 
inations of the University; that, according 
to the result, they be published in the 
regular class-lists; and that they receive 
official certificates of the rank and honors 
respectively attained. 

The discussion occupied an entire session 
of more than two hours. It was intro- 
duced by the Master of Emmanuel College, 
who was alsoa member of the syndicate. 
At the close of the two hours Professor 
Sidgwick, of Trinity, directed attention to 
what he well called a remarkable fact— 
namely, that not one of the speakers had 
opposed the main proposal of the syndi- 
cate. Indeed, all who expressed dissatis- 
faction seemed to do so on the ground that 
the proposed measure was not liberal and 
procressive enough. Dr. Campion called 
it both “harsh and jlliberal.” Dr. Pro- 
thers, representing Kings College (founded 
1441), professed as his creed ‘‘that the 
same course of training which was good 
for male students was equally good for 
women.” Even the Master of Emmanuel, 
who had assisted in preparing the recom- 
mendations of the syndicate, frankly stated 
that they did not go far enough to meet his 
own personal views of propriety. 

Of course, such a debate terribly alarmed 
the conservatives, and correspondingly 
elated the friends of the new advance, 
Each party made extraordinary efforts to 
rally for the final decision, avhich was to be 
made on the twenty-fourth. The non- 
resident members of the Senate were ap- 
pealed to throughout the country, and 
many made long journeys to be present. It 
is said that the attendance was the largest 
ever known, and the scene is described as 
the most remarkable ever witnessed in the 
walls of the University. 

There was, indeed, much at stake. 
These ‘‘tripos” examinations are of a 
higher character than those which con- 
duct to the ordinary degrees. They are, in 
fact, the highest in the University, and the 
honors and ranks reached by means of them 
are far more highly prized by scholars than 
a pluin A. B. or. A. M. Moreover, the 
action involved that recognition of the 
new women’s colleges (the Girton and the 
Newnham) at which their founders and 
promoters had from the beginning aimed. 
Besides this, there could be no doubt that, 
by opening this door, men would not in- 
frequently have to take a second place 
where hitherto they had always been first; 
for in unofficial examinations, with the 
same papers and same examiners, the girls 
of Girton and of Newnham had within the 
past five years repeatedly won places 
among the ‘‘ wranglers,” the senior ‘‘ op- 
times,” and junior ‘‘ optimes.” In fact, at 
the very last tripos in moral sciences and 
in mathematics such results had been an- 
nounced. Evidently, too, the opening of 
these higher examinations would inevitably 
lead to the opening of the lower and to the 
admission of women to the ordinary degrees. 





Well might the party of the opposition 
rally and bend every energy to defeat the 
measure, 

At last the critical moment came. Ina 
breathless silence the vote was announced: 
« Placets, 398; non-placets, 32. Carried, by 
a majority of three hundred and sirty six.” 
Bravo! Senate of ancient Cambridge. 

Bostor Untversity, March 11th, 1881. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE. 








BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Unver the outer fringe of the great 
storm that overhung the north gay crowds 
yesterday hurried to the Capitol. Scurry- 
ing clouds, that seemed eager to make their 
six hundred miles per hour, were driving 
southward. The solitary flag above the 
north-end wing of the Capitol stood forth 
straight and stiff in the northeast wind. 
The air was unfriendly, to a positive sharp- 
ness that strikes straight to one’s marrow 
with a chill known only to an atmosphere 
minus all salt tonic. Such was the day 
that, with all the speed of the wind flying 
above it, hastened to make itself historic in 
the United States Senate. Historic days 
have long been wanted to break the monot- 
ony of the Senate. How far off they are— 
those white-heat days when Sumner and 


Schurz and Conkling used to blaze 
in fiery speech close to each other's 
faces! The reaction after the elect- 


oral count sank to general apathy on both 
sides. Republican senators, who for so 
many years were chairmen of important 
committees, had resignedly settled into in- 
conspicuous and unimportant places; while 
ex-Confederate generals flourished supreme 
at the head of finance, foreign, and nation- 
al committees. There were no great issues 
at stake. The ex-Confederates grew tired 
of ventilating the ‘‘ Lost Cause” even, 
now that they had it all their own way. 
The two most ambitious Republican sena- 
tors were at enmity, if not at war, with the 
Executive. He had neglected to consult 
them and to exalt them, and they tried to 
punish the too serene man by letting him 
loftily alone. Nevertheless, he continued 
exasperatingly to grow in adipose and geni- 
ality, if not in grace. The grievance was 
great; but they could not air it in the Sen- 
ate without throwing mud at the party 
name—at least, in the eyes of the ex-Con- 
federates. This was not to be thought of. 
Thus they sank into a deeper dullness, with 
no solace beyond a patient nail-pairing on 
the part of Conkling, and an immense 
amount of private President-seeking on the 
part of Blaine. But Fortune’s wheel goes 
‘wound and wound.” To-day it deposits 
the versatile senator from Maine in the 
chair of the Secretary of State, where, with 
the magnificence of a Micawber, when 
something has actually ‘turned up,” he 
can sign tearful and diffuse dispatches on 
the murdered sovereign, with all the grand- 
eur of a “‘ premier” and the decidedly un- 
august name of ‘“ Blaine.” 

But, at the last, it is easier to change an 
Administration than to reorganize a 
changed Senate. The preliminaries of 
the first were nearly all settled in advance 
at Mentor; but, in deciding the adminis- 
trative part of the Government, what havoc 
it made in the Senate, that supplied to it 
three Cabinet officers, besides the one 
given to Death—Senator Carpenter. Now 
came the tug of war. The Senate, that 
had so long been controlled by an ex-Con- 
federate majority, was at ‘last equally di- 
vided. Thirty-seven senators on each side, 
with two uncertain beings, in the shape of 
“David Davis” and William Mahone, and 
the final test vote of the Vice-President, 
whom the Constitution allows to vote 
when the ‘Senate is equally divided.” 
It was perfectly certain that the ex-Justice, 
David Davis, would vote with the Dem- 
ocrats, in gratitude for his election by them 
to the Senaté. Now, if the fiery Mahone 
could also be caught and fastened to the 
Democratic side, no matter about the Vice- 
President’s vote, the Democrats would 
still hold the majority. Inevitably a 
mighty interest centered in this mite of a 
man. More than a week had passed since its 


assembling, and the new Senate was yet: 





— 


unorganized. Edgerton, of Minnesota, 
had not had time to reach the seat of 
Windom. The credentials of Frye had not 
yet arrived from the Maine Legislature. 
Angus Cameron had not yet been sworn 
into the seat of the mourned-for Carpenter. 
Mahone had not opened his mouth, though 
perpetually ‘‘ pestered” to do so; and, des- 
pite the fact that small men are very likely 
to be called ‘‘ sputter-budgets,” had actually 
through silence gained the sobriquet of 
“ sphinx.” 

By Monday morning the public “ felt 
in its bones” that affairs were sufficiently 
wrought up to afford a sensation, and 
forthwith assailed the Capitol io its usual 
sight-seeing force. The Democratic over- 
throw of the Senate just at the beginning of 
a Republican administration was too fine a 
sight to be missed, and the Senate assem- 
bled to find crowded corridors and packed 
galleries awaiting them. It was evident 
that everybody was sure that, at last, 
“‘something was going to happen,” for the 
Senate floor, as well as galleries, was 
thronged. The chairs, sofas, and cloak- 
rooms were filled with ex-senators, mem- 
bers of Congress, and other public men. 
Ex-Attorney-General Devens and Attcrney- 
General MacVeagh were there. Even the 
Diplomatic Gallery was filled, and Lady 
Thornton, with her friends, Lord and Lady 
Campbell, sat near the elegantly dressed 
but sad-faced members of the Japanese 
legation. The crowd knew just what it 
wanted. It wanted to see Mahone; then 
it wanted to see which way he would 
vote. 

There he sat, a very bantam of a man, 
with a minute person and the exhaustive 
beard minute men are likely to present, as a 
batén of masculinity that makes length of 
limb unnecessary. Nevertheless, a very 
little man with a very long beard very often 
looks ridiculous where he intends to look 
tremendous. William Mahone, a Washing- 
ton journal declares, ‘“‘ weighs ninety-two 
pounds”; thus what there is of him is 
chiefly nerves, bones, brains, and beard. 
Three fine features set the man above the 
mass—a fine aquiline nose, fine sparkling 
blue eyes, and a fine head. His long iron- 
gray hair hides the upper part of his face; 
his eyes glitter from under perfect promon- 
tories of perception; his long iron-gray 
moustache hides the expression of his 
mouth; and his beard makes him look like 
a Bluebeard Liliputian. 

It does not demand a very lively imag- 
ination to see just what a fiery Tittle fighter 
he was when he was rampaging about Vir- 
ginia, in war time, a Confederate general; 
just the sort that used to go shrieking and 
shooting in Mosby’s train, when to kill a 
** Yankee” and tear a Union flag was the 
chief joy of existence. 

But one must trace in the glance of these 
eyes and the lines of this face the almost 
limitless ambition of which the man is 
capable to understand just how, at last, 
this fire-eating warrior was willing to be 
elected by ‘‘ Niggers” and ‘‘ white trash,” 
despite all the Bourbon Democrats of the 
Old Dominion. ‘‘ William Mahone” is a 
name that tells its own story; a name of 
honest Irish extraction, no doubt, but a 
name never borne by a scion of the ‘‘ blue 
blood of Virginia.” 

No; his ancestors, more or less remote, 
were ‘poor trash” themselves. Of the 
people, out of the people, elected by the 
people, wishing to be elected by them again— 
all this being true, it was impossible that 
he should do otherwise than he did yester- 
day. Ex-rebel Democrat though he is, with 
his ambition, he could do nothing but face 
Ben Hill and tell him and all the other 
Democrats of the South that he would do 
precisely as he saw fit, and at present, at 
least, vote with the Republicans. 

It meant vastly more than a mere Repub- 
lican majority when Mahone, in reply to 
Ben Hill’s question, cried: ‘‘I am a Read- 
juster!” 

It meant that the prestige and the power 
of the ‘Solid South” as a Democratic 
force was punctured, and that “ white 
trash,” already commanding intelligence, 
money, and power. bad pushed to the front 
and meant to stay there. 

In the history of American legislation it 
is significant that, at last, the finest, final 
balance of power in the Senate of the 
United States is held by a Southerner—an 





ex-rebel, originally a poor white, who, 
called a Democrat, is simply a Southern 
Radical, who defies the Democratic caucus 
and who fronts and heads a new order of 
things. 

Ben Hill, of Georgia, with furtive face 
and the great mental cunning of which he 
is master, proceeded to force Mahone to 
assert his real position. He did not name 
Mahone; but by adroit innuendo accused 
him of treachery and perfidy, while he as- 
sumed that he, the Georgian, was simply 
secking knowledge. 

The speech was asexasperating as it was 
sly. He drew an imaginary picture of the 
political dishonor which would fall upon 
the senator who should abandon the party 
that elected him, to serve another. Again 
and again, with taunting tone, he rang the 
ery of ‘‘if” on the solitary Democrat who 
might give his vote to the Republicans to 
reorganize the Senate. 

The vast throng listened and looked 
down, stretching its neck to see the little 
unnamed culprit, who sat apparently un- 
mindful on a sofa in the rear of the Repub- 
lican side of the Senate Chamber. But as 
the plunging and roaring of the Georgian 
began to subside, and .the indications were 
certain that his speech was nearing its end, 
the little, nervous man left the sofa and 
went und seated himself by Don Cameron. 
By the time Hill’s savage arraignment 
ended Mahone stood far from his own 
seat and in the front row, directly be 
fore the desk, calling: ‘‘Mr. President.” 
As he was recognized, absolute silence 
reigned and a thousand eyes were fixed 
upon the Virginian. He had not uttered 
two sentences before he had passed the 
front row of seats and stood in the half 
circle before the Vice-President’s desk. 
The scene was perfectly dramatic. The 
subject was mightier than the man, and he 
had the immense advantage of passing be- 
yond himself, out into it. The rule of the 
Senate confined him to his desk; but here 
he was far from it, the central figure, trans- 
figured by mental force and fervor, illu- 
minated by nervous excitement into a 
being larger, more living, more glowing 
than bis ordinary self. As he went on, 
great waves of applause broke from the 
galleries and rolled across the floor of the 
Senate Chamber. He cried: 


‘* Now, Mr. President, the gentleman has 
assumed not only to be the custodian here 
of the Democratic party of this nation, but 
he has dared to assert his right to speak for 
a constituency that I have the privilege. 
the proud and honorable privilege, on this 
floor of representing [applause in the gal- 
lerics], without his assent, without the assent 
of the Democratic party, on whose behalf 
he would undertake here to speak. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries.] I owe them, sir, [ 
owe you [addressing Mr. Hill] and those 
for whom you undertake to speak nothin 
in this Chamber. [Applause in the ox 
leries.] I came here, sir, as a Virginian, to 
represent my people, not to represent that 
cemocracy for which youstand, [Applause 
in the galleries.] I come with as proud a 
claim to represent that people as you to 
represent the —_ of Georgia, won on 
fields where have vied with you and 
others in the cause of my people and of 
their section in the late unhappy contest. 
But, thank God, for the peace and the good 
of the country that contest is over; and, as 
one of those who engaged in it and who has 
neither here nor elsewhere any apology to 
make for the part taken, I am here by my 
humble efforts to bring peace to this whole 
country—peace throughout the sections; 
not here as a partisan, not here to represent 
that democracy which has done so much 
injury to my section of the country. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries. | 

“* Now, sir, the gentleman undertakes to 
say what constitutes a Democrat. A Dem- 
ocrat! I hold, sir, that to-day I am a better 
Democrat than he, infinitely better—he who 
stands nominally committed to a full vote, 
a free ballot, and an honest count. I should 
like to know how he stands for these things 
in the State of Georvia, where tissue ballots 
are fashionable. [Laughter and applause 
in the galleries } 

‘Now, sir, I serve notice on you that I 
intend to be here the custodian of my own 
democracy. I do not intend to be run by 
your caucus. I am in every sense a free 
man here, sir, I trust; able to protect my 
own rights and to defend those of the peo- 
ple whom I represent, and certainly to 
take care of my own. I do not-intend that 
you, sir, on this floor shall undertake to 
criticise my conduct by innuendoes—a 
measure not becoming this floor or a 
straightforward, legitimate line of pursuit 
in argument. 

‘‘I wish the senator from Georgia to un- 
derstand just here, that we may get along in 
the future harmoniously, that the way to 


deal with me is to deal direct, We want. 
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no motions of discovery. Now, sir, you 
will find out how lam going to vote in a 
little while. [Applause. |” 

The tides of applause were quite beyond 
the staying of the new Vice-President. 
Amid stamping and clapping of hands, the 
new senator from Virginia sat down, when 
a rush was immediately made upon him 
from the Republican side of the Senate. 
One of his first congratulators was Conk- 
ling approbation of the 
through its entire delivery he had made 
more than usually apparent Hill came 
back to the fight: but it was useless. His 
flickering lance had lost its point. The in- 
direct stab had been parried and driven 
back by straight, honest speech. 

In due time Mr. Hoar took the floor, 
making the finest speech of the day, a 
speech worthy of the man and of Massa- 
chusetts. For the sake of INDEPENDENT 
readers ata great distance, who may miss 
its text, I give it entire: 


whose speech 


‘*Mr. Hoar expressed his emphatic indig- 
nation at the degrading exhibition which 
the senator from Georgia had made. It 
was the first time in the politics of the coun- 
try when a senator had undertaken (in ad- 
vance of the act) to deliver a lecture to his 
peer, and toinform him that if he did acer- 
tain thing it would be degrading and 
treacherous. It was none of the business 
of the senator from Georgia how any other 
senator should cast his vote. No slave 
master or plantation overseer should crack 
his whip over American senators. [Ap- 
plause.] The utterances of the senator 
from Georgia were an insult to the repre- 
sentatives of the American people. That 
gentleman had been chosen asa Union 
man toa state convention, and had cast a 
vote which had carried Georgia into rebel- 
lion, and from that day to this he had 
learned nothing either of consistency, of 
constitutional duty, or of propriety of per- 
sonal behavior. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The gentleman had undertaken 
to draw a comparison between the position 
of the senator from Illinois (Mr. Davis) and 
that of the new senator from Virginia, with 
much honeyed commendation of the form- 
er. The senator from Illinois had been 
elected by the legislature of a state which 
had an average Republican majority of 
from 50,009 to 100,000 

“Mr. Davis, of Ilinois:—The Repub- 
licans were not in a majority in that legis- 
lature. They were numerically in the 
plurality, and it was the Independents and 
the Democrats of that body who elected 
ine to the Senate. 

‘*Mr. Hoar.— The people of Tlinois 

were then and are now largely Republican. 
Iam not criticising the senator from Tlli- 
nois. I should deem it unworthy of me to 
do so. He has thought it his duty to cast 
his vote for the Democratic organization of 
this body, although (as he has informed us) 
it was repugnant to his taste and his judg- 
ment in many particulars The senator 
from Virginia, who owes his seat to a state 
which enst 84,000 Republican votes and 
34,000 Independent Democratic or Read- 
justment votes, as against 96,000 Bourbon 
or regular Democracy votes, will vote (if 
he does so) for an organization that com- 
mends itself to his taste and his judgment. 
That is the only difference between the two 
senators. And that is the logic of the sen- 
ator from Georgia. [Laughter.] There 
are Democrats in the South who mean to 
vote down the men with whom they differ, 
but who do not mean to assassinate them. 
There are Democrats in the South who 
mean to live in a nation, and not in an 
ngeregate of petty provinces, any longer. 
‘There are Democrats in the South who do 
not mean to live any longer in the grave- 
yirds and among the tombs, whose face is 
toward the morning and on whose brow the 
rising sunlight of the future generations of 
this country is already beginning to be visi- 
ble. Of such Democrats the arant courier 
has already reached the Senate Chamber, 
after long waiting and yearning. The Re- 
publicans of the North desire to stretch 
forth a friendly hand. That desire is in- 
spired by no miserable ambition for office 
or for political victory; but by a spirit of 
patriotism which loves the South fully as 
much as it loves the North. It is in the 
spirit of a united, not of a divided country: 
it is in the spirit of the future. and not of 
the past; it is in the spirit of Union, and not 
of sectionalism, that we are holding out our 
hand to those brave and noble Democrats 
of Virginia whose representative took his 
seat to-day on this floor.” 
To-day, when the Senate met, a splendid 
basket of flowers stood on the desk of Sen- 
ator Mahone, a gift of the President of the 
United States. 

The state of the senatorial Democratic 
mind may be very accurately: measured by 
the fact that in thirty minutes after assem- 
bling Mr. Pendleton moved to adjourn, 
and Republicans and Democrats alike de 
parted, to await the arrival of the certifi- 
cate of Mr. Frye and the real reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate. 

Wasninoton, D. C., March 15th, 1881, 





THE DEVIL. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


MeN don’t believe in a Devil now, as their 
fathers used to do; 

They’ve forced the door of the broadest creed 
to let His Majesty through. 

There isn’t a print of his cloven foot or a 
fiery dart from his bow 

To be found in earth or air to-day, for the 
world has voted so, 


But who is it mixing the fatal draught that 
pelsies heart and brain, 

And !vads the bier of each passing year with 
ten hundred thousand slain ? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with 
the fiery breath of Hell, 

If the Devil isn’t and never was? 
somebody rise and tell? 


Won't 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint and 
digs the pits for his feet ? 

Who sows the tares in the fields of time wher- 
ever God sows his wheat ? 

The Devil is voted not to be, and, of course, 
the thing is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work the Devil 
alone should do? 


We are told he does not go about as a roaring 
lion now ; 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the 
everlasting row 

To be heard in home, in church and state, to 
the earth’s remotest bound, 

If the Devil by a unanimous vote is nowhere 
to be found ? 


Won’t somebody step to the front forthwith, 
and make their bow and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of a single day 
spring up? We want to know. 

The Devil was fairly voted out, and, of course, 
the Devil’s gone; 

But simple people would like to know who 
carries his business on ? 

LupLow, VT. 
——E 


NORSE AMERICANS. 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 


To THE Eprror oF Tar INDEPENDENT. 

Sir :—My attention has been called to an 
article in your issue for March 10th, in 
which a Scandinavian clergyman, Rev. 
Adolph Bredesen, attempts to prove that I 
have in my writings held up ‘‘ the Norse 
Americans in general and their Lutheran 
churches and pastors in particular” to ridi- 
cule and contempt. In order to prove this, 
Mr. Bredesen quotes extensively from my 
novel, ‘‘ Falconberg,” (the title of which, for 
some occult reason, he fails to mention) and 
from an article in The American for De- 
cember 11th, 1880. 

In response to the first portion of this at- 
tack, I can only say that any man who, after 
having read ‘ Faleonberg,”” gains the im- 
pression that I despise my countrymen, or 
wish to represent them as worthy of ridicule 
and commiseration, must be a queerly con- 
stituted mortal. I have, indeed, represented 
different types of Norsemen, varying in 
intellectual reach and in moral caliber; but 
the man whom I have introduced as the 
true representative of the race, Mr. Nils 
Norderud, is certainly one of whom no race 
need ashamed. There is, in fact, but 
one Norseman in the book who is guilty of 
any kind of moral obliquity—viz., the Rev. 
Marcus Faleonberg; and that such clergy- 
men areto be found among the Scandinavi- 
ans the West isa fact which no one 
familiar with the bistorv of the Norwegian 
settlements will attempt to dispute. But, 
in order to refresh the Rev. Mr. Bredesen’s 
memory, I will quote a recent and very 
conspicuous instance. , The Rev. Mr. Muus, 
a gentleman who for a long series of years 
has been a leader among the Norse clergy 
in the West, and has occupied positions of 
trust and honor in the Norwegian Synod, 
has recently been having a lawsuit with 
his wife, who has proved that he has appro- 
priated money rightfully belonging to her 
(having come to her by inheritance); has 
denied her and her children what in a civ- 
ilized community is regarded as the neces- 
saries cf life; and by a system of petty 
cruelty, pursued through many years, has 
endeavored to cow her into acquiescence 
in his patriarchal tyranny. And when this 
sorely harrassed woman rises and demands 
her rights, what does he do? He summons 


he 


in 


her before an ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
subjects her to ‘‘church discipline,” be- 
cause she has ventured to rebel against the 





command that ‘‘the 


alleged apostolic 


wife shall be obedient to her husband 
in all things.” In other words, in order to 
escape from the result of his own misdoings, 
he raises a third and entirely irrelevant issue; 
and his clerical brethren of the Synod uphold 
him tn this contemptible course, and vent their 
displeasure not upon him, but upon the un- 
offending wife. These are notorious facts 
and have been extensively published and 


commented upon in all the Scandi- 
navian papers; and if the discussions 
of the reverend gentlemen who com- 


posed the ecclesiastical council for the trial 
of Mrs. Muus could be translated into En- 
clich, I am confident that nine out of every 
ten cultivated Americans would agree with 
me in the epithets which I have applied to 
the Norwegian clergy of the West. 

It was under the impulse of indignation 
excited by this trial, which then filled the 
Norse papers, that I wrote my article in 
The American; and, if I used strong words, 
it was because, as a man of the nineteenth 
century, opposed to medieval obscurantism, 
I felt and yet feel strongly. 

Again, a second cause of complaint 
which I have against the Norwegian clergy 
is their treatment of my great countryman, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, who is the cham- 
pion of free thought and the most power- 
ful opponent of the senseless and unconsti- 
tutional political reaction which is at pres- 
ent dominant in Norway. Every Norse- 
man who loves his country and its liberal 
constitution sees in Bjérnson the vindica- 
tion of his own rights, and honors him not 
only as a great poet, but because of his fear- 
less advocacy of whatever he believes to be 
justice and truth. It is almost superfluous 
to say that the clergy in Norway, asa class, 
are adherents of the government and stub- 
born defenders of the unconstitutional 
methods by which the present king is at- 
tempting to thwart the nation’s will, as ex- 
pressed in four successive parliaments, I 
should like to go into details, but my space 
forbids. I have explained the situation at 
length in two articles printed in The Ameri- 
can, last November. 

1. Now Bjornson comes over to address his 
countrymen on this side of the ocean, and 
the clerical press immediately receives him 
with achorus of vituperation and abuse. 
‘“When he talks politics,” says the Rev. 
H. A. Stub (of the Norwegian Syrmd), ‘‘ he 
is at variance with all the words of God 
which treat of magistrates. He makes light 
of that which God has taught us to esteem 
and venerate.” This is a fair specimen of 
the Synod’s gpinion in political matters. 
Bjornson tells his countrymen that the 
king of Norway possesses, according to 
the constitution, no absolute veto, and that 
he and his ministers, who insist that he 
does, are enemies of progress and liberty. 
This is, according to the Synod, ‘‘ to make 
light of the things which God has taught us 
to esteem and venerate.” In other words, 
itis asin for the people to criticise their 
unjust and oppressive rulers. God has 
said that they should venerate them. 

2. Where would the American Republic, 
where would the world be to-day if the na- 
tions had obeyed this antiquated command? 
It is this antediluvian Old Testamental re- 
lation between master and servant, between 
husband and wife, between people and 
rulers which the Norwegian Synod advo- 
cates, and it is this which I mean when I 
speak of the obscurantism of the clergy and 
their adherence to medieval forms of 
thought. It may not be known, but, in 
spite of Mr. Bredesen’s argument to the 
contrary, the Norwegian Synod held during 
the war and long after the war that slavery 
was in accordance with the Bible, and they 
announced this as their official doctrine. 
Since then they have lagged painfully in 
the rear-guard of thought, and held back 
those of their countrymen who were willing 
to accept them as their spiritual guides. If 
Mr. Bredesen desires it and the editor of 
Tne INDEPENDENT Will grant me the space, 
I am quite ready to substantiate each one 
of my charges in detail; as I have beena 
close reader of the Scandinavian papers in 
the West for the last twelve years and have 
scrap-books filled with interesting evidence. 

I readily admit that the clergy were just- 
ified in opposing Bjérnson on the ground 
of his rationalistic tendencies and his out- 
spoken hostility to the central doctrines of 
Orthodox Christianity; but in the methods 





which they chose for discrediting his state- 








ments I doubt if many Americans would 
uphold them. Even a free-thinker has 
certain rights, and Bjérnson’s personal 
character is so upright and noble that it is 
vain to attempt to make it appear either 
low or ridiculous. When, for instance, the 
Rev. Suen Oftedal, in his Talkeblad, with 
a truly Jesuitical ingenuity, undertakes one 
week to prove that the poet is an ambi- 
tious charlatan, and the ncxt week that he 
is grasping and avaricious, and again, a 
fortnight later, that he is a despiser of his 
people and keeps bad company, then it is 
impossible not to smile at the desperate 
devices with which Lutheran Orthodoxy is 
ready to fill the breaches which Bjornson’s 
heavy artillery has made in the walls of its 
camp. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind my 
critic that he betrays great naiveté in at- 
tributing to me as my personal opinions 
sentiments which the exigencies of the plot 
have led me to put into the mouth of the 
characters of my novels. Thus, I have 
never, speaking in my own name, called 
the Norwegian clergy ‘‘pig-headed and 
slow-witted prelates,” ‘‘ whom Norway has 
sent over to torment us”; but I have al- 
lowed ‘‘ Mr. Norderud” (who is the pastor’s 
personal enemy), in an outburst of wrath, 
to make use of these expressions. There 
is a vital difference between these two 
things, and my critic is undoubtedly well 
aware of it. 

As regards the general state of enlighten- 
ment in Norway, as judged by our Ameri- 
can standard, I have also much to say, but 
shall have to reserve it for another occasion. 

New York City, March 12th, 1881. 


WANTED : A UNIFORM MARRIAGE 
LAW. 


BY BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


ONE outcome.of last winter’s discussion 
of Utah affairs wasa proposed constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing Congress to 
suppress polygamy anywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. The 
suggestion may be moved for consideration 
this winter. It will, undoubtedly, recur 
and will have considerable political support 
whenever an earnest cffort for admission of 
Utah as a state is made. But why not goa 
step further, and include in the reform the 
inconvenient and demoralizing conflict of 
our present laws on the marriage relation? 
Why not say that Congress shall have pow- 
er to pass uniform laws on the subject of 
marriage and divorce? 

When the Constitution was formed, the 
states, even those territorially adjoining, 
were practically separated far more than 
now. There were no such means of inter- 
communication, by steamboat and railroad, 
as we now possess; no such continuity of 
settlement as now exists; and no such in- 
citements to travel, removal, and emigra- 
tion as are now stirring our people up 
in one homogeneous nation. The sub: 
ject of marriage was naturally left to 
state legislation. Commerce among the 
states was, however. intrusted to Con- 
gress. Experience has shown the very 
great wisdom of the latter provision. As 
new modes of travel, transportation, and 
communication have developed, the com- 
mercial power of Congress has expunded to 
regulate them in all desirable uniformity 
throughout the land. It is even difficult to 
conceive what inconveniences might now 
exist if each state had been left to regulate 
her own commerce; so that, for example, 
the boundary lines were watched by cus- 
toms officers and the baggage of every per- 
son going from New York to Jersey City 
or taking a railroad journey across coun- 
try must needs be examined at every line- 
crossing for dutiable goods. Meantime the 
communities have become so fused by 
social as well as commercial interchange 
that the inconsistent and uncertain laws of 
the different states on the marriage relation 
are grievously inconvenient. Instances like 
the following (which is from the journals 
of the present day) are of constant occur- 
rence: 

“Some months ago, William A. Sloan 
married a womanin Ohio. He moved to 
Iowa, and there obtained a divorce through 
a Chicago divorce lawyer, and upon the 


same day married another woman in Iowa. 
The courts of Iowa declared the divorce 








roceedings void and the second marriage 
Hlegal. To-day the Chicago court declared 
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that the divorce was valid according to the 
laws of Illinois. It is, therefore, illegal for 
Sloan to live with either wife, although 
married to both. Iowever, notwithstand- 
ing he has children by both, he might 
legally live with his Ohio wife in Iowa and 
with his Iowa wife in Illinois; but could 
not live with the Ohio wife in Illinois nor 
with the lowa wife in Iowa.” 


And these perplexities are not confined 
to questions of divorce. The marriage re- 
lation is involved in corresponding uncer- 
tainty, owing to the adherence of different 
states to different views of whet shall con- 
stitute a legal marriage. Many of them 
have adhered firmly to the doctrine that, 
for propriety’s sake, for insuring that it 
may be known who are married, who are to 
be recognized as parents and children, and 
how property ought to descend or be divid- 
ed, there must be a formal wedding. These 
states prescribe various formalities — a 
license, a ceremony, a record—and unless 
these are observed there is no marriage. 
To this effect was a singular decision last 
year in Massachusetts. A couple assumed 
to marry themselves. The affair was pub- 
lic and was sincere. At the close of a 
religious meeting, the minister stepped 
down to the aisle, and a lady came forward 
from the pews and stood by his side. They 
clasped hands and declared, in the presence 
of the audience, that they took each other 
for husband and wife, and the man then 
offered prayer. They had taken out the 
proper certificate of intention to marry, and 
they returned it, to be recorded, asthe Massa- 
chusetts law directs; but, on their commenc- 
ing housekeeping, they were prosecuted, and 
the Supreme Court decided that there was 
no valid marriage, for want of a clergyman 
or magistrate. Only Quakers in Massachu- 
setts are allowed to marry in this manner; 
but in New York and, indeed, in several 
states what was done in this case would be 
amply sufficient. Indeed, the ceremony 
here observed is much more decorous and 
formal than a number of marriages which 
have been sustained by the courts. In these 
states marriage is regarded as depending 
simply on the contract of the parties, A 
man and woman can marry without an offi- 
cer, not only in public, but privately, while 
walking or riding together, by simply 
agreeing then and there to become husband 
and wife, or by dwelling together as such 
and consenting to sustain the matrimonial 
relation in the community. In one aspect 
this view is lax as compared with the other. 
Inv another it is strict. It gives a woman a 
more stringent protection against deception 
or fraud. Those who support this view 
say that in old times, especially in England, 
where the requirements as to license, 
priest, time of day for wedding, ring, re- 
sponses, registry, and the like were very 
full and important, it was easy and 
frequent to betray a woman, by means 
of a mock marriage. This becomes imprac- 
ticable when the rule is adopted that per- 
sons who have lived as married can never 
afterward escape the obligation by saying 
that the ceremony was informal. The ex- 
periment was tried once in New York, and 
failed ignominiously. A man who had 
made the acquaintance of a pleasing servant- 
girl in a Brooklyn botel proposed marriage. 
She declined, at first, saying, modestly, that 
she did not think herself worthy of him. 
He was better off in the world than she. 
But he urged, and she naturally consented. 
He took rooms in New York City, and she 
came there to be married. He brought in 
a man whom he represented to be an Epis- 
copal minister and who was dressed as one. 
This man read the Episcopal form of mar- 
riage, asked all the questions, took the re- 
sponses, and gave a certificate. He was, 
however, an impostor. The bridegroom 
was, in truth, already married, and was 
trusting to be able to say, when any claim 
against him should be made, that there was 
no clergyman engaged in the ceremony. 
He was prosecuted for bigamy, and did 
make this defense. But the New York 
courts decided against him. They said 
that in that state no minister or officer need 
take part. Here was ample proof of an 
actual agreement of marriage, which is all 
that is necessary. 

A strong argument may be made in sup- 
port of either view. What is intolerably 
absurd and inconvenient is that, in a nation 
of people so migratory as ours, one view 
should be persistently maintained in parts 





The courts have diminished the incon- 
venience as much as possible by saying 
that a marriage valid where it was made 
shall be valid everywhere. But the results 
are not satisfactory. Except for this 
“‘comity of the courts,” a couple married 
according to New York views and traveling 
to California would be, without knowing 
it, divorced and remarried three or four 
times on the journey. Under this ‘‘com- 
ity,” if a couple marry themselves in meet- 
ing in New York and go to live in Mass- 
achusetts, their relation is lawful; while 
their next-door-neighbors, for having ar- 
ranged their wedding in precisely the same 
way, but in Massachusetts, may be sent to 
jail. 

Still more disastrous is the contrariety of 
the state laws as to divorce. Both as to 
the grounds and as to the proceedings, the 
states differ widely. ‘South Carolina is un- 
derstood to have always refused divorces; 
New York allows full divorce only on the 
New Testament ground and only to the 
innocent spouse; but many states allow 
it for lighter grounds and grant it upon 
easy proceedings. Now, a familiar consti- 
tutional rule compels the strict states to 
recognize the judgments of divorce ob- 
tained in the lax ones, if they were granted 
under the not very difficult conditions of a 
brief residence by one party and a proper 
notice of the suit to the other; but not 
otherwise. Out of the complex rules estab- 
lished on this subject has grown woful un- 
certainty, which steadily increases, For 
example, the latest published volume of 
court reports from Minnesota brings the 
story of the trial of Armington, He is un- 
derstood to have been a respectable man, 
intelligent, a physician by profession, not 
ill-disposed, and he undoubtedly acted in 
good faith, being misled by the entire con- 
fusion of the laws. He lived with a first 
wife, Martha, in Minnesota for about ten 
years. In 1876 he procured from Utah a 
divorce. There the law allows or did al- 
low any probate court to entertain a suit 
for a divorce brought by any person who 
would swear that he or she cither wasa 
resident of the territory or wished to be- 
come one; and to grant divorces upon sev- 
eral grounds—even this onc: ‘‘ when it is 
made to appear that the parties cannot 
live in peace and union together.” Tt 
has now become well understood that these 
Utah divorces are nullities outside the terri- 
tory. The courts of the states have disre- 
garded them in a dozen decided cases. But 
in 1876 and 1877 the whole question was 
new. Armington supposed he had been 
lawfully divorced, and was at liberty to 
marry again. Accordingly, in 1877, he 
was wedded to Susie. There was a prose- 
cution, and he was sentenced to the state- 
prison for two years. The court said that, 
as he and his wife Martha did not either of 
them reside in Utah, the courts there had no 
business to meddle with their marriage and 
could not grant a divorce which would be 
good for anything. For Dr. Armington it 
was urged that he consulted Minnesota 
lawyers, who gave the opinion that the di- 
vorce was valid; and that he married Susie 
believing in good faith that he had the right 
to doso. But the court said this could 
make no difference, for a man is never 
allowed to escape punishment by saying 
that he did not understand the law. The 
decision is just and sound; but it shows in 
a strong light the inconvenience of main- 
taining these conflicting systems. An 
instance still more extravagant occurred 
in West Virginia. There was a trial 
of a man for bigamy. He had mar- 
ried Fanny, in Wiscunsin, and, while she 
was still living, he married Clara in West 
Virginia. But he was set free, because about 
a year and a half before his marriage to 
Fanny he had married Sarah in Ohio; and 
she, when she heard of his Wisconsin mar- 
riage to Fanny; procured a divorce. The 
judges said that the marriage with Sarah 
rendered the Wisconsin marriage with Fan- 
py a nullity; and, therefore, the latter did 
not forbid him from making the West Vir- 
ginia marriage with Clara. To be sure, it 
was a bigamy; but then it was a Wisconsin 
bigamy, not a West Virginia one. Therefore, 
the West Virginia court could not punish 
it; but, as it was void and us the Ohio 
wife had procured a divorce, the accused 
was when he made the West Virginia mar- 











of the country and another in other parts. | riage a single man and Clara was his law- 


ful wife. No complaint is now made of 
this decision. It is probably sound under 
existing law. But such refinements and 
nice distinctions are unwholesome and mis- 
leading when applied by the law to a rela- 
tion like marriage, into which almost every 
one comes—the careless and ignorant, as 
well as the prudent and instructed—and the 
consequences of which are so momentous. 
Certainly, there are strong reasons recom- 
mending that in some way a uniform law 
of marriage and divorce should be sought. 
New York Crry. 





WOMANHOOD AND SEEPTICISM. 


BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 








“ Bout, in reading the later works of George 
Eliot, we may be sure of what we miss. Aspi- 
ration, growth, high development of character 
are all here. But alas! there is no faith, nor 
its reward.”,—Mary CLEMMER, THE INDE- 
PENDENT, No. 1676, 


* Great as is my reverence for George Eliot, 
it seems to me that just here was her lacking— 
the want of spirituality.’—Grace GREEN- 
woop, THE INDEPENDENT, No. 1681. 

THESE criticisms are just. They are the 
more impressive as they come to us from 
refined and cultured women. A fine eye, 
looking at a landscape, notices the light 
first and the shadow afterward. The same 
is true of a good critic. And this funda. 
mental quality of criticism is apparent in 
these writers, who fairly estimate the high 
genius of George Eliot and render it, with- 
out stint, the honor it deserves. Plainly 
enough, they are the judgments of sadness, 
The words have an intellectual tenderness, 
which, as something quite apart from moral 
sensibility, is a rare excellence. A wise 
pathos is the most reliable element of the 
human mind, and in these two instances 
of criticism its virtue enforces the truths 
expressed. 

George Eliot’s skepticism is a phenome- 
non worthy of close and painstaking study. 
Not only does it challenge attention; but it 
presents aspects of universal interest. She 
reached skeptical conclusions, one is dis- 
posed to think, by a method personal to 
herself. Most doubters whom we have 
known have referred their doubts to spe- 
cific influence exerted oa their minds. The 
first shock to their faith could be special- 
ized as to time, place, and circumstance. 
If this occurred in George Eliot’s case, we 
have no clue to it in her works. The path- 
way she trod in the darkening stage of her 
spiritual life is hidden from our view; and 
even her landing-place, although obvious 
enough as to its location outside of Chris- 
tian belief, is not exactly defined. She was 
regarded as a positivist; but positivism is 
a word of various meanings. How came 
she one? As for any positivism in the 
great heart that portrayed Dinah, the Meth- 
odist preacher in ‘* Adam Bede”—the idea 
is incredible. Judging, then, by her earlier 
works, one would suppose that she lapsed 
gradually into some form of positivism; her 
religious instincts, meantime, resisting her 
intellect, but without avail. And why with- 
out avail? Because she grew away more and 
more from the simplicity and naturalness 
of womanhood into the highly educated 
artist. The literary artist was not the norm- 
al growth of the woman. On the con- 
trary, one sees clearly in ‘“‘ Middlemarch” 
and ‘‘ Theophrastus Such” that the senti- 
ments of the earlier Marian Evans have been 
sacrificed to the imperious demands of 
George Eliot. She outgrew the truth, the 
instinctive and truthful tenderness of her 
womanly soul, by concentrating the whole 
power of self-development on her genius as 
a literary thinker and writer; and Nature 
exacted of her the penalty, by allowing her 
to become the dupe and victim of her splen- 
did abilities. 

Is this an exceptional case? By no 
means as to the principle involved. The 
principle involved is a law of Providence— 
viz., that the intellect shall only be safely 
cultivated under conditions governing the 
well-being of the whole mind. It is only 
one part of the mind—a feeble part, at its 
best, a part lying closely by the animal 
senses and in love with those senses; and, 
most of all, a division of our complex 
nature, in which, as in an impregnable fast- 
ness, dwell the pride of self and the mor- 
bidness of excessive individuality. To keep 
this intellect in its right place of subordi- 
nation is the first duty of self-culture. The 








hardest of tasks, indeed, since it is the 
chieftain of the rebels dwelling in the 
stronghold of our sinfulness. Yet no law 
is guarded by the angel of the flaming 
sword like this, and specially in woman- 
hood. Shakespeare knew of it when he 
wrote of ‘‘the dyer’s hand,” and said that 
‘‘use can almost change the stampof Na- 
ture.” What are his Coriolanus, his Bru- 
tus, and his Hamlet, but men warped out 
of their real nature by utter subjugation to 
the tyranny of ideas? This deforming 
power of intellect, if permitted to have 
undue ascendency, is more marked in women 
than in men. Men have intellectual checks 
and balances that women have not. The 
inward partitions which separate one facul- 
ty from another are in the manly mind 
thicker and stronger than in the womanly 
mind. Both thought and sensibility are 
more diffusive in the latter than in the 
former. Whether or not the nervous sys- 
tem in woman is more automatic than in 
man, and reflex activity more general and 
energetic, it is certain that impressions are 
more rapidly spread over the surface of the 
brain in her case than in the other sex. But 
this xside. One can scarcely doubt that 
George Eliot had two forms of intellect ina 
remarkable degree—viz., the imagination 
and the philosophic faculty. As she ad- 
vanced in life, these came nearer together. 
Late in her career they were in close and 
habitual union. ‘‘ Middlemarch” and ‘*‘Dan- 
iel Deronda,” although works of extraordi- 
nary merit, considered in the light of art, 
give painful evidence that the genius of the 
writer had reached its hight at the expense 
of the woman. 

Woman she was to the last. She had 
nothing low or coarse in her composition. 
That she committed a grievous error, and 
far more than an error, in the one sad step 
of her life is alas! but too certain. Yet 
the woman survived. Butshe was marred, 
distorted in her noble selfhood and alien- 
ated far away from her earlier spirituality. 
In force of invention, aye, in creative 
genius she was unimpaired. Dorothea and 
Gwendolen show no falling off from Dinah 
and Maggie, and her hand has lost none of 
its cunning when tracing Casaubon that it 
had when reproducing so vividly the Savon- 
arola of Florence in the fifteenth century, 
What we do see, however, is the despotism 
of theoretic ideas of life and Nature in her 
later productions, She creates, and then 
speculates on her creations. By some oc- 
cult sympathy, she rebounds from her in- * 
spirations and, in the strangest of self- 
criticism, turns against her own loftiest 
moods. Now, beyond question, no one can 
think much or long without transition 


from one mood to another. In this 
way we get all the aspects of a 
subject. As in shaking a kaleidoscope, 


we form new combinations. Physiolog- 
ically, no less than psychologically, this 
law of moods is invaluable in its effects on 
variety, scope, comprehensiveness of mind. 
The greater the thinker the wider his 
range of moods or states of consciousness, 
the consciousness itself continuing intact 
and retaining its supremacy over the fluc- 
tuant operations. Variation of mood, 
then, is essential to creativeness; but not 
such extreme reactions of mood as George 
Eliot presents. She gives a fine delineation 
of enthusiasm in Dorothea only to end in 
blank disappointment. Of what use is the 
religious element in her last great work? 
Faith in the inevitable and the eternal, that 
had been quickened in your soul and was 
hopefully awaiting a glad confirmation in 
the issue, is suddenly swept away, and you 
are gracefully handed over to the grinding 
down, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, of mer- 
ciless and inexorable natural law. | 

Amid it all, it is in her favor that she 
was not a pronounced skeptic in her direct 
teachings. By some mysterious restraint, 
she is held back from any downright expo- 
sition and enforcement of infidelity. Evi- 
dently, she doubts her doubtings; or, if aot 
that, she had the delicacy of the psalmist, 
we may hope, when, though his “‘ feet had 
well nigh slipped,” he was thougitful 
enough not to tell others his unbelief, lest 
it ‘‘should offend against the generation of 
thy children.” Here, too, she contrasts 
with Harriet Martineau. In her volume 
‘‘How to Observe” Harriet Martineau 
ailudes to that power of Christianity ‘‘ by 
which physical has been made to succumb 
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to moral force,” and adds: “It is the char 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth which has 
wrought to these purposes.” But late in 
life she taught: ‘‘ All causes are material 
causes. lam what I am—a crea- 
ture of necessity. I claim neither merit 
nor demerit; but I am as the 
puppet, to move according as the 
string is pulled.” 
(INDEPENDENT, No. 1676) that in George 
E}iot’s later works ‘‘law, inexorable law, 
prevails.” We agree with her in this view; 
but, nevertheless, George Eliot in this re- 
spect is logically at variance with herself. 
Whenever she writes from the instincts of 
her woman’s spirit; whenever the girl's 
heart comes back to her from the Midlands, 
and the old landscapes and the homely life 
of cottage and dairy and farm; whenever 
she recalls the Divine One whom she taught 
to her Sunday-school class, and the dim 
haze vanishes in the soft effusion of memo- 
ry’s light, her cold and withering theories 
are held in abeyance, asif uncer a spell, and 
the prerogatives of her soul vindicate their 
undethroned majesty. Another moment— 
the suspended intellect recovers from its 
blessed syncope—and the George Eliot of 
modern philcsophy, of Strauss, Feuerbach, 
and the Wyas/minater Review, glides again 
over the page, and leaves a chill shadow be- 
hind her 

Despite of it all, we would fain believe 
that the sketch of ‘‘the female atheist,” 
drawn by Chateaubriand, in his ‘‘ Beauties 
of Christianity.” Book VI, chapter 5th, can 
not apply to George Eliot: 

‘*But the day of vengeance approaches. 
Time arrives, leading Age by the hand. 
The specter, with silver hair and icy hands, 


plunts himself on the threshold of the 
temale atheist. She perceives him and 
shrieks aloud. Who now shall hear her 
voice?” 


We cannot but think that George Eliot’s 
skepticism was the accident of her position, 
in the circumstances that surrounded her 
and of which her literary career was a part. 
Judge her as people may, infidelity does 
not seem to have produced the legitimate 


fruits in her character and history. Did 
the not to the last read the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis? Surely, 


that offers some relief, when one feels the 
mournful associations inseparable from the 
memory of her life, Let us not forget, how- 
ever, the warning lesson which her genius 
and works teach our age. In this day, so 
full of extraordinary stimulations to in- 
tellect, education and culture threaten us 
with a forgetfulness of our hearts and an 
insensibility to instincts wiser far and 
diviner than any earthly knowledge, and 
this imminent evil we cannot see too soon 
and avert too anxiously. 
ATHENS, Ga. 
I 
DISCIPLINE IN PRISONS. 


BY AN EX-CONVICT. 


Tue question of discipline in a prison is 
one of vilal importance to the institution 
itself, as well as to the community at large, 
I have no mawkish sympathy for the class 
of men who make up the majority of those 
that crowd the penitentiaries of our states 
My experience amongst them has proven 
satisfactorily to me that for most of them 
the barred cell is their best abiding place, 
their prison-life the one honest portion of 
their existence. Yet they are part and par- 
cel of the great human family, and, though 
the curse of the Ishmaclite cling to their 
garments, sympathy, kindly, manly treat- 
ment will touch a responsive chord in the 
breast of even the most callous amongst 
them. That prison ‘government may be 
kind, as well as firm, isan idea that does 
not seem yet to have penetrated the 
brain of the average prison official, and it 
had no place in the system that controlled 
the institution of which I was an inmate. 
The contractor and his ‘‘ instructors” held 
in their hands the life of every man that 
worked uuder them. A mistake in the 
work, the non-completion of a daily task, 
or the very convenient assertion that the 
prisoner had neglected his work—these and 
hundreds of other causes were the fruitful 
sources of punishment almost without num- 
ver. Some of the prison officers, the sub- 
ordinate ones, were really men of humane 
principles, and what little protection they 
could afford the men under them was given 
freely, but secretly, for the places they 
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held were very far from being made 
permanent by any show of tenderness in 
the treatment of a prisoner. The fate of 
the convict workman lay almost wholly in 
the bands of the ‘‘instructors,” and these 
were a class of men very generally of small 
caliter, mental and moral. But the power 
they wielded over. the prisoner was immense 
and far-reaching, and the prisoner knew it. 
Hence, his money, his trinkets, whatever 
had escaped the rapacity of keepers fell asa 
natural heirloom to the “‘ instructor.” Men 
were marked out for punishment, both by 
instructors and keepers, from the most 
trivial and prejudiced motives; and at night, 
as the wearied workers marched to their 
cells, men were dropped from the ranks in 
the ‘‘center” of the prison, and through the 
silent darkness that shrouded the cells like 
a pall the shrieks of the tortured criminal 
made one sick with horror and sleep im- 
possible. When morning came again, the 
haggard, suffering creature was marched 


out to another day of toil, whose task, if un-* 


fulfilled, would inevitably bring him once 
more to the dungeon and the stretcher. 
Can it be wondered that, under such a sys. 
tem, the demon grew stronger and stronger 
in the breasts of the many, and that every 
now and then, reckless of the maiming or 
of death in store for him, some one leaped 
for the throat of keeper or instructor, aud 
left his mark upon them before the ‘‘ black 
pack” struck him senseless or the pistol-ball 
crashed through his brain? 

Were the personal suffering of the pris- 
oner, the total wreck of his health, or even 
the destruction of what little moral prin- 
ciple he may have retained the only re- 
sults of this method of prison-labor and 
prison-support, society might perhaps truth- 
fully claim that all this was but the literal 
fulfillment of the proverb that “the way 
of the transgressoris hard.” But there 
are other evils, and they are such as touch 
very nearly the peace and safety of every 
household, 

The contract brings together into per- 
sonal relations the most expert of thieves 
and the most daring of burglars and house- 
breakers, Day after day they work to- 
gether, watching (as only such men can 
watch) the opportunity for communicating 
with each other, and never failing iu their 


attempt. There, under the very eyes of 
the keeper and instructors, plans are 
formed, partnerships entered into, and 


schemes matured that have for their sole 
object the successful continuation af a 
career of crime. There the young prison- 
ers (young in years and in vice) receive 
tleir instructions, and are fashioned into 
the men who commit the most daring rob- 
beries, the most successful burglaries that 
now and then startle the community. There 
are in that same prison to-day young men 
who, dropping into the wide road that 
leads on to ruin, had finally met the justice 
their misdeeds merited. Yet they were far 
from being lost to a sense of their condi- 
tion, and, with even the semblance of an 
opportunity, would have striven in their 
after-life to build up a character of 
decent manhood. But their criminal 
education was perfected amidst the wretched 
surroundings of their daily labor, When 
their time ended, they went forth to prey 
upon society, and some of them are back 
at the prison-bench, to pay one more pen- 
alty to offended law. One instance of this 
kind comes to my mind asI write. Two 
brothers, the eldest not yet twenty-one 
years of age, who had lived all their lives 
in the country districts of the state, were 
sent to prison for some small offense. They 
worked side by side with one of the most 
practiced and skillful thieves of New York 
City. When their term expired, he had 
planned and mapped out a career for then, 
even directing them to the first house they 
were to assail. They followed his advice 
and instructions, and in less than a year 
afterward they had returned to their prison- 
quarters, reckless, confirmed criminals, 
and they are there to-day. This is far, in- 
deed, from being an exceptional case, and 
the records of the prison referred to will 
show many more flagrant instances; nay, 
might even amaze the law-abiding citizen, 
by informing him that, under such a sys. 
tem of labor and discipline as I have noted, 
a regular kit of burglars’ tools, of the most 
approved fashion, was sometimes made and 
presented to the outgoing jail-bird by his 
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sympathizing prison associates, to enable 
him, no doubt, to make a prosperous start 
in his new career. 

But I loathe the subject and I must drop 
it. Men talk glibly about prison manage- 
ment, and of what should be done to make 
such institutions well-disciplined and self- 
supporting. Meantime, the wretched and 
the criminal are in the hands of keepers 
and contractors from whom no power can 
save them, from whose fiat there is no ap- 
peal. Now and then a ‘‘commission” is 
appointed, the keepers called and exam- 
ined, and their opinions asked ; and the easy- 
going public acquiesce in the conclusion 
that their prison is well-disciplined, their 
criminals humanely treated, their contract 
system just perfection. 

In the wide, outspreading realms of hu- 
man charity some man or woman some 
day will rise up, and with tongue and pen 
and act startle the thinking people of the 
land toa realization of the evils of this 
wretched system. And when the light of 
educated public sentiment has once forced 
an entrance inside the walls, through the 
débris of precedents built up by prison- 
keepers, for their own selfish purposes, the 
wickedness, the inhumanity, the sin that 
have there found shelter under the guise of 
the law will be swept out into merited de- 
struction, and a management inaugurated 
that, while it will hold the criminal to a 
strict accountability for his misdeeds, will 
not forget to spread over him the shield of 
our common humanity. 





GEORGE ELIOT AND THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE. 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M. A. 








(Preached at Bedford Chapel, London, on Sunday 
Morning, Feb. 14th, 1881.) 





Ir we assume, as I do assume, that there is 
a God, who, having made us out of himself, 
jives for us and in us, and will, through reve- 
lation of himself to us, finally make us wholly 
at one with himself; then the observed facts 
of human history would lead us to infer that 
he has acted on us—in this self-revelation—in 
two ways: Ist. Being immanent ip al] men 
be co-operates with all the thought and action, 
of every man toward progress, and, therefore, 
with the universal effort of the whole. He 
does not do all the work for men (as some 
wish he would, and blame bim for not doing), 
for to do that would be to destroy the very 
idea of humanity; but he inspires, assists, 
awakens, and directs men by his inward power. 
Through this universal co-operation of God 
with the natural striving of human nature to- 
ward light arises, day by day and age by age, 
the slow growth of morality, law, knowledge, 
art, and religion. We are face to face with 
the evolution of the human race. 

Secondly.—At certain times, when, in any of 
the spheres of human effort, sufficient progress 
has been made to admit of the generalization 
of the work done by the whole either of a 
nation or of a number of nations, God spe- 
cially inspires and fills one or more men, and 
they put into an Idea the scattered thoughts, 
or into a Law the accumulated facts, or into a 
spiritual Truth the unrealized aspirations of a 
whole people or of the world. Then we are 
face to face with one of those outbursts in the 
midst of evolution which are the work of in- 
dividual genius. This is not disorderly ; it is 
not out of Nature. Itis the development into 
a flower of that principle of individuality 
which is always at work. These two forces (if 
I may cal] them so) inthe building up of the 
human race have been recognized by philos- 
ophers and have various names. There are 
some who explain progress as the resultant of 
But there are many who, 
influenced by education, or by the type of 
their own mind, tend to dwell on one of these 
more than on the other as an explana- 
tion of progress, and finally to push one or the 
other out of censideration altogether. ‘* The 
whole effort of the race,’’ one says, “is alone 
to be considered.”” *“ The work of ivdividual 
men of power,” cries the other, “is alone of 
importance.” ‘‘ Morality consists, therefore,”’ 
says the first, ‘‘ in losing one’s self wholly in the 
race.’ ‘Morality consists,’ cries the other, 
‘“‘in self-development.” Finally they end by 
attacking one another. ‘‘As education is 
further spread over the whole, and democracy 
diminishes the false power given to kings und 
popes, iudividualism will die out ; aud when it 
does arise, it ought to be put down.” The 


other answers : *‘ The so-called progress of the 
masses who are stupid or evil is an evi] when 
it leads them to think that public opinion {fs to 
be followed or considered. Their only good 
isin implicit obedience tothe masters of the 
race, and the salvation of the race isin the 
power of individuals.’’ 





There are three views, then, concerning hu- 
man progress. It is due to evolution alone. 
It is due to individual genius alone. It is due 
to both evolution and individualism in com- 
bination. The last is the theory of Christian- 
ity. Christianity secured reverence for the 
distinct individuality of each man by the ever- 
repeated doctrine that each soul was by itself 
intimately and solitarily connected with God; 
that man and woman, child and addit, barba- 
rian and civilized, one and all, were separate- 
ly children of God, each God’s decp interest, 
each (however mingled with their fellows) 
alone in the universe with God and forever to 
be alone with him in the depths of being. 
That relation was so strong that no one 
could live and believe in the God of Christ 
without feeling himself of infinite worth; 
without, in that relation, separating himself 
into absolute individuality; without oftén 
saying to himself ‘*‘God and my own soul are 


one.” That was Christ’s own view in silent 
hours of communion. ‘I and the Father are 
One.”’ 


No impulse ever given to the world and to 
its progress was more powerful than this in- 
tensity of individuality. It vivified a million 
intellects into special work. It encouraged 
those who had but one capability, as much as 
those who had a hundred, todevelop them- 
selves. It gave to each an infinite end and in- 
finite hopes. [t left none untouched. The 
slave, the ignorant, the neglected woman, the 
little child were inspired by it to be and to be- 
come powers. Certain philosophies, which do 
not believe in God, are necessarily led to re- 
ject this impulse and to depreciate the individ 
uality it secures; but the loss of , ower and 
progress its depreciation would produce is so 
infinite that one need not dwell on such theo- 
ries. If their practice were possible, they 
would soon be self-condemned. 

Christianity, then, insists on individuality; 
but, if that were all it insisted on, nothing but 
misfortune would follow. There are many 
varieties of Christian theory which have given 
themselves up to individualism of this kind 
alone, and they bave, as in Calvinism, glorified 
selfishness and force in God and in man, and 
shut out from their selected fold of individuals 
the rest of the race. Ifthat were the whole 
of Christianity, it also would be self-con- 


demned. 
But itis not. Christianity balances its in- 


sistence on individualism by urging, and with 
equal force, the renunciation of self for the 
whole race. It asks us to sacrifice not our in- 
dividuality, but al) its selfish aims, all that in 
it urges us to conquer, or enslave, or deceive 
others for our own sake. ‘‘ Give up,”’ it cries, 


i ‘* your whole being, with the exception of that 


which links you to God, for the love of man, 
That sacrifice is your first duty on earth; but 
in that, in losing all the lower self for love’s 
sake, you will still more strongly secure your 
personality in God.”’ That teaching, as every 
one will allow, was the direct teaching and 
practice of Christ. 

I hold, then, that, in combining andin giving 
equal value to these two powers, Christianity 
established itself as the best explanation and 
the best philosophy of human progress. And 
it was started by one who himself was both 
these powers in his life. No personality is so 
unique as Christ’s in the whole of history. We 
scarcely know more than a few months of his 
life; but he has impressed bis individuality on 
all of the human race who have heard his 
story, ina way more various tlian any other 
prophet who ever lived. And yet no one has 
been so acknowledged as the sacrificer of- self 
for the sake of man; no one has been felt to 
have so lost himself in sympathy for others, in 
love of others. We say of Christ that he was 
the man, and yet we also say of him that he 
died for the cause of man; unique in per- 
sonality, unique in self-renunciation. 

That is the true picture and the true lesson. 
And, in reality, all the greatest prophets, poets, 
artists, all the imperial men of genius have had 
power, first, in proportion as they have been 
intensely individual ; secondly, in proportion as 
they lost all the selfishness of individuality, in 
sympathy with the whole of humanity. Of 
that [ gave you an instance last Sunday, in 
speaking of Shakespeare. I showed how min 
ute was his self-development, and yet bow uni- 
yersal his loss of self in the variety of his 
sympathy with men; and I said that I would 
further illustrate the principle I meant to en- 
force in speaking of him, and the principle 1 
have laid down more fully to-day, of the 
necessity of combining individualism and self- 
renunciation, by dwelling on the moral] teach- 
ing of the two great writers who have been 
lately taken sway from us. It will be briefly 
done. 

The teaching of these two illustrates not 
the combination of these two powers, but 
each of them as separate from the other. At 
first, in their writings we only observe a tend- 
ency to dwell upon one of these more than on 
another ; but afterward, and increasing in de- 
viation, that tendency becomes fixed and ex- 
treme. 
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So far as George Eliot’s life is concerned, she 
was eager in her self-development and as 
eager in her sympathies. But it was a differ- 
ent matter in the main drift of her work. She 
lowered the power of individualism. Nay, 
she did not believe in its having any self-caused 
or God-caused existence. Few have individu- 
alized their characters more than she did, and 
of these characters we have many distinct 
types; but she individualized them with, I may 
s*7, almost the set purpose of showing that 
their individualism was to be sacrificed to the 
general welfare of the race. The more her 
characters cling to their individuality the more 
they failin reaching happiness or peace. IJf 
shey are noble characters, they are finally 
obliged, through their very nobility, to sur- 
render all their ideals, all their personal hopes, 
all the individual ends they hoped to develop ; 
and they reach peace finally only through 
utter surrender of personality in humanity. 
The characters, in her books, who do not do 
this, who cling to their individuality and main- 
tain it, succeed in life, for the most part, if 
they are strong ; are broken to pieces if they 
are weak ; but in all cases, save one, are not 
the noble, but the ignoble characters. The 
whole of her books is a suppressed attack on 
individualism, and an exaltation of self-renun- 
ciation, as the only force of progress, as the 
only ground of morality. I leave aside here, 
as apart from the moral side of the subject, 
the view that individual power or weakness of 
any kind is the consequence of the past, of 
race, of physical causes. What a man is bound 
to do is not affected by that, in her view. 

And from her point of view she was quite 
right. For belief in God, and that we are, 
each of us, bound to him personally, is the 
only ground on which development of individ- 
ual personality can be carried on without pass- 
ing into selfishness. That ground she did not 
possess. She was driven, then, to find her 
foundation of morality only in the relation of 
man to man, and that foundation was sacrifice 
of all things, even of individuality, td the 
cause of humanity. 

The individual is to perish ; but through his 
perishing the world is to become ‘“‘ more and 
more,” and the reward of life and of sacrifice 
isin the joy the sacrificer feels in becoming 
nothing for the sake of the whole. ‘The strug- 
gle toward this develops the moral being, and 
all morality is at last accomplished in sacrifice 
of personality for the sake of the human race. 
But the race itself, in this philosophy, is also in 
the end to perish altogether. Neither we nor 
all those for whom we surrender -all things 
will finally continue. There is, then, no en- 
during reward, no personal recompense, even 
of feeling, in the end, toany one. That human- 
ity for which we surrender all things will 
finally surrender itself into the arms of the 
unconscious universe. Universal silence cov- 
ers all. 

All the higher, then, the struggle; all the 
nobler the sacrifice. Yes; no one can deny 
that the morality is a lofty one, and, as far as 
it asserts self-renunciation, entirely useful. 
We have with all our hearts to thank George 
Eliot for that part of her work. But when 
sacrifice of self is made, in its last effort, 
equivalent to the sacrifice of individuality the 
doctrine of self-renunciation is driven to a 
vicious extreme. It is not self-sacrifice which 
is then demanded; it is suicide. Nay, more, 
the theory reduces in the end the whole doc- 
trine of self-renunciation to an absurdity ; for, 
practically speaking, the force in us which 
urges ‘us to individuality will always assert 
itself. To seex to crush it is to crush Nature. 
Any morality which includes its repression, or 
does not include.a confession of its existence 
and a preparation for its ennoblement, can 
never have a universal extension; is as certain 
to break down any other one-sided theory, as 
asceticism, and for the same reason. 

It will not work. The moral teaching of 
these books is, when accepted as a whole, im- 
practicable. What is accepted, and gratefully, 
is part of it—that part which urges sacrifice ; 
but those who accept this add to it, uncon- 
sciously, out of themselves, an individualism 
which supplies its want. Fully accepted, it 
would. reduce the whole of the human race to 
hopele-sness. That, indeed, is the last result. 
A sad and fateful hopelessness of life broods 
over all the nobler characters. All their early 
ideals are sacrificed ; all their early joys depart , 
all the pictures they formed are blotted out, 
They gain peace, through renunciation, after 
long failure; come happiness in yielding to 
the inevitable and harmonizing life with it; 
and some blessedness in doing all they can 
for the progress of those who follow them, for 
the good of those that are with them. ‘Their 
self is conquered not through ennoblement 
of personality, but through annihilation of 
personality ;- and, having surrendered their 
separate personality, they then attain the 
fitting end-silence for evermore. It is no 
wonder that no characters are so sad, that 
none steep the reader in such hopelessness of 
joy as the noble characters of the latter works 
of George Eliot. They want the mighty 
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power, the enkindling hopes, the resurrection 
of life, the joy and rapture which deepens 
toward death and enables men to take up the 
ideals of youth again and to look forward to 
falfiling them, which, without losing one 
shred of the power and glory of self-renuncia- 
tion, are given by the belief that we are abso- 
lutely distinct persons in God our Father, 
destined to distinct life, possessing forever 
distinct character, will, and love, heirs of eter- 
nal personality. 

Carlyle, on the other hand, carried the oppo- 
site view; the view that the world advances 
through the power of strong individualities 
to its extreme. Of all the nations we are ac- 
quainted with, the Scotch are the most fond of 
individualizing themselves. Their literature, 
their manners, their style in writing and in 
speech, their nationality have had all through 
theirhistory an almost obtrusive individual- 
ity. To stand alone, to feel, think, act, 
and write each in their own special way is 
their pride and birthright. To press this pecu- 
liarity in others, even to impose it, is often 
theirfault. And Carlyle in himself and in his 
teaching was this individuality of Scotland in- 
carnate,in allits power and all its weakness, 
in all that it teaches and all that it omits to 
teach. Add to this national pressure on him, 
and all that he brought to it out of bis own 
peculiar personality, the further influence on 
him of the chief religious theory of Scotland. 
In Calvinism God’s individuality swallows up 
the universe. There is nothing but his sover- 
eign will, demanding utter submission of will, 
reason, and conscience. In such submission 
to the rightful mastery of God, in faith in his 
power to be andto make right, could man only 
realize himself as himself. That was the vast, 
overwhelming Power which filled the spirit of 
Carlyle, and, whatever he came to think of it 
afterward, the immense impression never 
left him ; nay, it harmonized with all the nature 
of the man, with all the tenor of his thought. 

He was always creating images on earth of 
this Sovereign in Heaven, always making Pow- 
erand Will rightful masters of mankind; al- 
ways making it the religion of mankind to 
worship and to imitate these mighty individ- 
ualities. The whole progress of the world lay 
on the shoulders of these men. These masters 
of the human race had found out the laws and 
the secret of the universe, saw into its eternal 
truths, and in seeing and obeying became 
kings. We could not hope to equal them; but 
we could recognize them as masters, obey and 
imitatethem. This would be oursalvation, and 
our reward would be that we too in our small 
way might become real persons, actual beings. 
But there was a vast mass of men who could 
not see and did not care to worship. What of 
them? They were dust and ashes, which the 
wind might disperse. And there was another 
class who stood in the way of or rebelled 
against these sovereign wills. What of them? 
Let them be annihilated, as only fit for Tophet. 
They plague the universe. Their only busi- 
ness was to submit. If they did not, the laws 
of the universe insisted on their being put out 
of the way. 

But for those who would submit and listen to 
the wise and strong the apostle of individual- 
ity had a very lofty morality. ‘‘Be a man,” he 
cried, ‘areal person. Know truth and be-true; 
get into the actual; wak till you know your~ 
self, till you feel that you are something, not 
a shadow, not a sham; actso as to harmonize 
your life with the universe—-then you will be 
truly yourself and know what you can and 
cannot do. You move among shadows, lies, 
shams, things which are not at all, men who 
fancy themselves persons. Get rid of them all, 
aud stand clear, your very self.” That was a 
powerful cry, and it has a vast deal of teach- 
ing and truth in it. 

It appealed partly to the natural love of sub- 
mission to the great, of reverence to the noble. 
It appealed partly to the impassioned desire of 
all men to become distinct personalities; and 
in these twoappeals and in all their various ap- 
plications (and these applications were made 
with such a wealth of imagination andin such 
variety that the teaching which in reality 
might be embodied in half a dozen sentences 
seemed to have most manifold roots) this teach- 
ing came home, driven as it was by infinite hu- 
mor, a8 well as by imagination, to the hearts of 
the young, and wrought on them most whole- 
somely. 

But it was not so good for grown-up men, 
who do not need so much to cherish individu- 
ality and whom the cherishing of it is likelyto 
make selfish or fantastic. The teaching wanted 
that very element on which George Eliot in- 
sisted, just as hers wanted this element on 
Which Carlyle insisted. It wanted the element 
of self-renunciation for the sake of the whole 
of the human race. It wanted sympathy with 
the collective effort of mankind. God himself 
could do nothing for the fools and blind, for 
the rebellious and the chatterers. All we could 
do for them was to enforce on them silence, to 
make them obey, to enslave them under power, 
aud, if they would not be quiet, to use fire and 
sword. Naturally, then, all those ideas which 

















have their root in the hope of the development 
of the whole race, the ideas of liberty, of equal- 
ity, of universal brotherhood, of all men being 
bound not only to stand alone, but also to live 
as members of a nation and as members of the 
whole race, and, in this effort to find out what 
their duties were to themselves, to mankind, 
and to God, the further ideas of the surrender 
of the lives of the great for the small, of the 
secrifice of power and will, that the fools and 
the debased and the rebellious might be led 
into a higher life, were to Carlyle wind and 
folly, and hateful chatter, cant and lies, until 
at last it came to pass that, by insisting on the 
dominant individuality of a few, he arrived at 
crushing the individualities of the many under 
despotism, and the human race was reduced to 
a few who should be saved. 

The inevitable punishment came on this. 
Where individualism alone is glorified, the glo- 
rifier ceases to beable to distinguish clearly 
between noble and ignoble power, between will 
used selfishly and unselfishly. And our beloved 
teacher whom we reverenced and reverence for 
all the good he gave us, exalted, at last, not 
only the noble by right, but also men who had 
nothing great in them but an fron will, and 
whom, if the race were to worship or to imitate, 
its degradadation would be secure. That was 
one punishment. The other was also hopeless- 
ness for man. Carlyle looked on the world 
around him, and saw less and less arise heroes 
and kings of the type he loved, of that individ- 
uality which insists on rule, on making its will 
the first, less and less of the originality which 
sets itself apart. It was not that men were 
less original ; but it was that the teaching of 
self-giving was really having more vogue, be- 
ing now supported not only by Christians, but 
by anti-Christians. He could not see that; 
and, not being able to find his strong men, he 
began to despair. 

Then, also, he saw that masses of men had 
more power ; that there was less and less chance 
of the kind of rule he wanted being set up over 
men’s minds or lives. He saw the cause of the 
whole race, with all its democratic ideas, take- 
ing more and more consistency. He saw—that 
is, in his opinion—rubbish and folly conquer- 
ing and universal chaos at hand. God seemed 
to grow more far off from mankind ; men to be- 
come worse, their work hollow, and their talk 
false. It was asorrowful, but an inevitable 
conclusion of a one-sided theory of human prog- 
ress. individualism which does not unite 
itself with that universal sympathy with all 
humanity which is won by sacrifice of self for 
the cause of man, as well as self-renuncia- 
tion which rejects the force of individuality 
which is grounded on being able to say for 
one’s self I and the father are one, ends, one 
and both, in hopelessness of man. 

These two great writers, then, illustrate, as 
teachers, both the tendencies of which I speak, 
in their good andin their ill, and they iljus- 
trate them all the more strongly because, in 
the end, they push these tendencies each to 
their extreme. In that, where they teach us 
negatively, as in all that they taught us posi- 
tively, they have both done much for mankind, 
Both have been inspirations: Carlyle most to 
the young, as was natural from his theory; 
George Eliot, most tothose who were ‘older, 
as was also natural. Both have been deliverers 
of men and women from untruths and have 
opened new worlds of imaginative truth. Both 
have enlightened, helped, and awakened men. 
And the world has, with that instinct of human 
nature which urges it to the seizing of good, 
taken their good and for the most part laid 
aside their eyil; and when I say evil I mean 
that which most injured their own work as art 
aud most injured humanity as influence—that 
hopelessness of the life of man which, common 
to both, arose in each of them out of a different 
source. Finally, the teaching of the one and 
of the other drives us to ask where we shall 
find a morality of human progress which in- 
cludes individualism and self-renunciation and 
hermonizes both; for there lies truth and 
power. Weask; and, for my part, 1 answer: In 
the teaching and life of Jesus Christ. 


Lymn Dotes, 


DROPPED STITCHES. 
BY PROFESSOR F. M. BIRD. 





In writing of Samson Occom, I neglected to 
mention the attribution to him of ‘‘ When shall 
we three meet again?’? The story goes that 
three Indian students, at what was afterward 
Dartmouth College, sang this before part- 
ing ; but the piece is obviously of later date, 
being doubtfully older than the ‘Christian 
Lyre,” 1830. Perhaps some poetaster thought 
that it would have been appropriate for 
Occom and bis friends to sing a piece like 
this, and so wrote it for them long after they 
were deal ; much as some Paduans in the last 
century thought that Otho and other Roman 
emperors ought to have struck certain fine 
bropze coins, and kindly supplied their omie- 
sion to do so. 





Another piece, of some merit, is ascribed to 
John Leland, and dated 1799, in the importent 
collection of Drs. Hitehcock, Eddy, and Schaff : 
““O, when shall I see Jesus ?’’ It may be his, 
and so may a number more of our older lyrics, 
of more or less camp-meeting flavor; but I 
should be glad of any positive evidence con- 
necting him with this or any other copy of 
verse. Even ‘‘The day is past and gone” 
stands credited to him on mere uncontradicted 
rumor. The same question-mark belongs, and 
yet more forcibly, to the attribution of any 
hymns to Occom. 

A friend in Connecticut kindly sends me 
some aged reminiscences of Joseph Steward, 
Dr. Strong’s co-worker on the ‘“ Hartford Se- 
lection,” 1799. He was doubtless identical with 
one of that name who “kept the museum and 
occasionally preached for Dr. Strong.” He 
was an old man, and so thin that his thinness 
became a sort of proverb. 

As to Mrs. Voke (who was English, not 
American), my friend, Mr. Brooke, of London, 
reports the recent discovery by him of “A 
Selection of Missionary and Devotional 
Hymns,’’ by John Griffin, Portsea, 1797, which 
contains all her hymns traced by me to Rip- 
pon’s tenth edition, 1800, and Dobell’s ‘‘Col- 
lection,”’ 1806. No light has yet been cast on 
her personally, nor on her doubtful claim to 
‘Sovereign of worlds” and “Ye Christian 
heroes,’’ which are six years later, though we 
know who were the Baptist missionaries who 
sailed for India, from Bristol, Jan. 8d, 1804, 
and at whose “designation,” Dec. Ist, 1808, 
this double hymn was first sung. 

Mr. Brooke gives some other items of inter- 
est. Doubt is cast on George Keith’s claim to 
“How firm a foundation”? and two others, 
1787. “Some time ago a fac simile of a MS. 
poetical book, containing ‘The Christian 
Year’ and other pieces, was printed. It is 
dated 1822. But the Keble family, and Parker, 
the publisher of most of his works, brought 
an action against the printer, and the book 
was only actually out an hour or two. It was 
called in and rigidly suppressed.” This may 
be all right, but seems to collectors and stu- 
dents a pity. 

1 am always glad to receive suggestions from 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, whether I can 
act on them or not. One correspondent de- 
sires a history of the Scotch exclusive psalm- 
ody, apropos of the Philadelphia fracas; and 
another asks for dates and places of introduc- 
tion of the “Gloria Mutri,” “Gloria in Bxceisis,” 
and other familiar chants. Both these would 
be interesting topics, but (the latter espe- 
cially) by no means easy to illuminate ade- 
quately, and time and opportunity are wanting 
to attempt it now. Forthe present series of 
notes on home writers abundant material is on 
hand, and perhaps it had better be continued 
a while longer, without any serious break by 
excursion into other fields. 

Lenion UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa, 








Sanitary. 


HOUSE-TRAPS, GREASE-TRAPS AND 
WATER-CLOSET APPARATUS. 


Tue principle of every trap is to make such 
a depression in the tube carrying off the waste 
water as thata depth of the passing water 
shall remain in it, so as to prevent the passage 
back of any gases. ‘Lhe exception to this is 
where the trust is pot in a water-seal, but in 
some valve or other contrivance in the pipe to 
prevent back flow. The ordinary 8 bend is now 
a very usual trap, being merely by such ashape 
of the lead or iron pipe as makes such a curve. 
Many of the older contrivances were objection- 
able, because their shape or construction made 
a place for deposit, and there was no sufficient 
flush or flow to remove it. 

‘The chief objection made to such traps is 
their liability to siphonage and the evil aris- 
ing from the settling of minute particles from 
the sewage inthe bend. Whena full stream 
rushes through the soil-pipe, there might easily 
be suction enough to suck out the water stand- 
ing in the bend, and so remove the water- 
seal; or it might be puffed out by the 
air driven down the pipe by the rush of 
water; or, if not often used, it may evaporate 
out, and so break the seal. To prevent 
sipbonage, many claim that a vent should be 
provided near each trap, between the trap and 
the soil-pipe, 80 as to let in or let out afr. 
Others claim that such siphonage is rare, or 
that by a device similar to that in the Adee 
trap this risk is greatly minimized. We are 
glad to see that, under the auspices of the 
National Board of Health, a series of experi- 
ments with glass pipes and traps is being carried 
on, in order to determine just how much of fric 
tion there is in water-pipes, whet effect is pro. 
duced on the air by the various quantities and 
velocities of water flowing through them, and 
what should be the caliber of these side pipes 
and how far water-seals may be trusted. The 
doctrine is now well maintained that the bend 
or water-seal should be near the entrance 
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place of the water; that it should be accessible, 
and that each outflow should have its own pipe, 
and that no additional trap should be found in 
its course, save the outside one, which is near 
but beyond the vent at the manhole. It is easy 
also to furnish the bend or trap with a screw 
at the bottom, by which occasionally it can be 
examined and any collection removed. Such 
collection, however, will not occur, with proper 
flushing, save in pipes which carry much 
grease. But here we come toa point which 
bas much to do both with the soiling and ob- 
struction of drains. Soaps decompose into 
their original greases, and much of the same 
material accrues from various washings of 
tables, dishes, etc. This tends to adhere and 
congeal along the course of the pipes and espe- 
cially in the traps. It is for this reason that 
there is so often a need of what is called a 
grease-trap, which will allow the grease to set- 
tled in a kind of interfening trough, while the 
purer water runs on into the sewer. The prin- 
ciple on which such a tank is built isto have 
the inlet about six inches higher than the out- 
let, and to have the outlet formed by a bent 
pipe, which dips down into the water that 
comes into the tank. Thus the outflow will 
not begin until the water in the tank rises to 
the level of the outlet. When it begins, it will 
not take the surface, with the grease; but will 
draw its supply from below, and cease when 
the level is sufficiently reduced. This leaves a 


space for the collection of the grease, 
and so enables us to largely avoid the 
evil. When trap or pipes. have become 


choked by grease, the application of hot 
water outside will often restore the flow. 
When thus restored, the use of clean hot wa- 
ter on the inside will often serve to loosen 
much of the grease which has adhered to the 
pipes or settled in the traps. We bave had 
occasion to take up drains which have become 
thus filled. This soapy matter retains with it 
shreds and bits of fiber aud various other 
things, and often becomes a mass so tenacious 
that it is very difficult to remove it from the 
outer stone-ware pipes. Our chief difficulties 
with these house-pipes arise from a want of 
knowledge of the conditions on which they 
operate, and from that negligence which is 
60 casy asto concealed evils. But the oft-re- 
peated experiences of sickness and death are 
telling us that the laws of removal of all such 
organic material are definite and precise. It is 
only of worth to promote vegetable growth, 
and if hoarded inthe house will cause anuual 
deaths. Its indoor processes are evil and 
only evil, and that continually. Unobstructed 
removal is the necessity for health. Hence, it 
is high time that the principles and conditions 
be understood by others than pipe-layers and 
plumbers, that all seek to secure that 
ready delivery which is indispensable to vig- 
orous existence. 


and 


A 

Dr. BRaLe says: * A liberal allowance of 
meat and a too bighly nutritious diet favor 
constipation, On the other hand, various kinds 
of fruit and many soft vegetables tend to pre- 
vent and relieve constipation.”” If a person is 
troubled with constipation, he must and can 
stop it. A man may live tothe age of eighty 
years and never learn that the body is like a 
furnace, which requires that the ashes be regu- 
larly raked out. Bran-bread, fruit, and soft 
vegetables will do the work, with regular, per- 
sistent attention to the bowels. 





Fine Arts, 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 


FOURTH PAPER 





A. T. Bricher, who works always with a 
will, attacking difficulties with a force and 
bravery that easily accounts for his success, ig 
one of the artists to be found at home in one 
of the pleasautest studios of the Y. M. C. A. 
building. His studio is a working studio, and 
has just as many property-room surroundings as 
serve Mr. Bricher’s purposes, and no more. The 
bric-d-brac-shop element is wholly lacking in the 
room, and half an hour’s talk with Mr. Bricher 
would convince any one that he is a man who 
cares far more for the facts of Nature than for 
the quaint fancies of the artisan. Born by the 
seaside, saturated to his heart’s core with the 
varying moods of the sea, it was natural 
enough that our artist should make bis 
first success as a marine painter; and 
certainly he has made no greater success 
than in his ‘‘ Foggy Morning, Grand Menan”’ 
and “Morning at Narragansett,’ both of 
which pictures were exhibited at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. It is more than a little risky 
for a man who bas been painting the various 
phases of sea and seashore—and has been paint- 
ing them long enough to be called a master of 
that specialty—to turn his attention to some- 
thing requiring so vastly different a set of 
qualities as do figures. Mr. Bricher has shown 
us that he can paint bright and vigorous fig- 
ure pieces ; but one, remembering his marines 
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and some of bis lake pictures, can but wish 
that he had been true to his first love in art, 
In the Academy Exhibition Mr. Bricher will be 
represented by several pictures. The largest, 
a seaside view on the New England Coast, is 
remarkable for the movement of a breaking 
wave. One instinctively stops before it, to 
seen the green crest break into a crown of 
white. A figure-piece, called ‘‘ The Engage- 
ment Ring,’’ represents a young lady in a very 
dainty costume, who, standing by the sea, is 
absorbed in meditation, presumably about the 
newly-acquired bit of jewelry on her finger. 
Mr. Bricher has been an academician since 
1879, and has exhibited at every annual exhi- 
bition for the last decade, and perbape a little 
longer. 

It is a subject of remark among artists and 
observers in art matters how many marine 
pictures have been painted of late. There is 
nothing so easy as to doa marine view badly, 
and nothing in Nature much more difficult to 
reproduce faithfully on canvas than phases of 
sea-life. Several of the younger artists have 
essayed this branch of art, and many of them 
have been wrecked on the rocks of their own 
efforts; and it would have, perhaps, been 
better for the general interests of art if more 
of them had come to grief at the outset, 
instead of keeping themselves before the pub- 
lie on the strength of a feeble success. But, if 
we had more artists like M. J. Burns—men 
who study the sea at the same time they are 
learning to paint; men who are willing to 
make an hundred studies before they paint 
one picture; men who are willing to climb on 
the success of one achievement to a higher 
effort, and who rest not while there is any- 
thing in their souls to be uttered—we should 
have fewer wooden waves and cream-jug 
white-caps, fewer ships that could uot by 
highest navigator’s skill be steered into a 
straight course. Oh! it makes one sick to 
see how carelessly some men, calling them- 
selves artists, will paint ‘‘a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.’’ Such miserable crafts 
would be condemned by the stupidest Admir- 
alty Board that ever was. But such ships do 
well enough for such sailors as they are some- 
times made to carry—men picked up among 
the models that hang about studios and 
dressed up from the wardrobe of a_ theat- 
rical property-room. Mr. Burns paints the 
sea—the great, boundlegg, never-quiet sea— 
waves that rise and sink, tides coming and go- 
ing, winds whirling waves into twists of foam, 
and brave and hardy mariners, and crafts that 
can sail, with rigy og all complete, and 
no more rigging than ships and other craft 
should have. If, here, some one reading these 
lines will recall the picture which Mr. Burns 
had in the ‘‘ Black-and-White” Exhibition of 
1879, or any of the sea-life illustrations which 
have come from Mr. Burns’s hand and ap- 
peared in the Harper’s and Scribner's maga- 
zines, they will surely bear out the statement 
that the things painted have life in them. 
Clouds and mist are wet, and coming storms 
need no label or catalogue. Too cold and 
gray avd chilly, perhaps, are some of Mr. 
Burns’s works; and have perbaps a trifle too 
much of a severe *‘ black-and-white”’ treatment, 
with too little of the gold and silver of sun- 
light. If, in years to come, this artist shall 
correct this tendency to the overuse of grays, 
there is little danger in predicting for hima 
foremost place, if not the foremost place, 
among the marine painters of the country. 


Nelson Bickford, whose studio, at 1300 
Broadway, is filled with studies that have al- 
ready had their use in the making of some suc- 
cessful pictures, gives almost his whole time to 
portraiture, affecting with more than ordinary 
success the methods of that branch of the 
Spanish School that has settled itself about 
the Boulevard Clichy, in Paris. With Southern 
love of color and almost Oriental regard for 
brilliaut effects, the school of which Palmaroli 
has been «a brilliant exponent has its being 
and does faithful work under the very shadow 
of Montmartre. One of Mr. Bickford’s latest 
portraits, a picture of Hermann, the magician, 
has attracted no little attention and brought 
the artist many sitters. The picture is strongly 
painted, with a strikingly original management 
of the details of costume and background. In 
the recent Water-color Exhibition Mr. Bickford 
had two pictures, one of which fairly sparkled 
with points of brilliant color. One should not 
turn away from Mr. Bickford’s studio without 
mentioning a remarkable pupil that has been 
now for some months under his instruction ; a 
lad of ten years of age, who handles the brush 
with the vigor of a man, whoseems to have been 
born with a genius for painting, and whose 
power for the future is incalculable, if he is 
not spoiled by too much praise. This lad 
seems to have that “‘capacity for taking 
trouble’? without which the full development 
of genius is impossible. He paints with an 
enthusiasm amounting to fervor; but, of 


course, needs the iron rein of strict discipline, 
to bring his work to the bigh standard which, 
under careful guidance, is undoubtedly within 
the grasp of his future. 











Biblical Research. 


Mr. Tueo. G. Prxcues adds, in reference to 
the tablet on which the full list of early Baby- 
lonian kings is inscribed, that it is about only 
four inches by four and a half in size and con- 
tains on each side two columns of writing. 
Each of these columns is also divided into two 
smaller ones, that on the left-hand giving the 
Akkadian or Sumerian name of the king and 
that on the right the rendering of the name 
into Assyrian. The first three columns con 
tained, when complete, about sixty and the 
last column twenty lines, or, altogether, names 
of about two hundred kings. On the first col- 
umn the names of twenty-one kings remain. 
The missing portion, or thirty-eight lines, most 
likely gave the kings before the Flood (accord- 
ing to Berosus, ten in number), which were 
followed, after the Flood, by forty rulers, one 
a queen, the order of whose succession was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as doubtful. Then 
follows 4 line of explanation, and after this 
the names of nine more kings, of which 
the first two are written in the usual dia- 
lect, while the remainder are thrown into 
that dialect named by Professor Sayce 
** Kassite.’”? Compared with the series pub- 
lished by George Smith, in Vol. III, of the 
‘*Transactions’”’ (Society of Biblical Archeolo- 
gy), the new list shows that, in all probability, 
Mr. Smith was mistaken with regard to the 
order of the names, having taken the obverse 
for the reverse and vice versa, so that the two, 
therefore, should be interchanged. By observ- 
ing the dialectic variations of the names, they 
may be divided into six sections, representing 
as many dynasties. The first, which ends with 
the line mentioning the kings after the Flood 
may be identified with the first dynasty of 
eighty-six kings of Berosus; but, if so, either 
this number must be greatly reduced or the 
new tablet must be the second of a series. The 
second dynasty, consisting of seven or more 
so-called Kassite kings, may be identified with, 
Berosus’s second dynasty of eight Median 
kings. The third and fourth dynasties, con- 
sisting of Sumerian and Akkadian Kings, re- 
spectively, may be identified with the third of 
eleven kings and the fourth of forty-nine 
kings of Berosus. The fifth dynasty was of 
Sumerian kings; and the sixth, with which the 
list ends, consists of twelve or more Kassite 
kings. After this came, evidently, the division 
of the land into petty kingdoms, followed by 
the third Kassite dynasty; and then succeeded 
Nabu-nasir, with his successors, who formed, 
perhaps, the seventh or Assyrian dynasty of 
Berosus. 


..A site loug sought in connection with 
the history of Samson, and also with the suc- 
ceeding episode of the Danite conquest of 
Laish, is that of the Mabaneh Dan, or the 
‘*Camping-place of Dan,’’ which was *‘* be- 
hind” or west of Kirjath Jearim (Judges xviii, 
12) and near Zoreah and Eshtaol. These indi- 
cations could not be reconciled with the site 
usually proposed for Kirjath Jearim. It ap- 
peared probable that the wide corn-valley 
east of Samson’s home was the camping-ground 
in question; but this is eight miles from 
Quriet el-’Anab, where Dr. Robinson placed 
the famous city Kirjath Jearim, the resting- 
place of the Ark during so many years. But 
lately it has been pointed out that this identi- 
fication rests on no surer basis than a fifth- 
century tradition of foreign origin; and we 
are, therefore, free to seek the ‘‘Town of 
Thickets”’ elsewhere. The recent survey dis- 
closed a ruin on a ridge densely covered by 
copses and thickets, to which the name ’Arma 
still adheres, a name corresponding to the 
latest form Arim, which replaced the original 
Ya’rim, or Jearim (Ezra ii, 25). This ruin 
stands distant only three miles from the great 
valley, toward which it looks forth and down, 
It lies close to the border of the lower hills 


and the high Judean mountains, and it bears 
evidences of having been an ancient site. 


The biblical statement ‘*Now Nineveh 
was an exceeding great city, of three days’ 
journey” (Jonah iii, 3), receives some illustra- 
tion at the hand of Mr. Hormuzd Rassam : 

‘There were four sites of the royal Assyrian 
residences discovered on the left side of the 
Tigris, in what was considered Assyria proper, 
and which were, in the time of the preaching 
of the Prophet Jonah, within the metropolis 
of Nineveh, These are Kuyunjik, Nebi Yunis, 
Nimrid, and Khorsabad. There are other im- 
portant ruins within what I consider to be the 
radius of that ‘great city,’ such as Yarimja, 
Balawat, Karamlais, Bahshika, and Sharifkhin. 
‘Taking the oblong distance of these ditferent 
ruins, together with Kuyunjik and Nebi Yanis 
on the western limit, Nimrad on its southern 
border, and Khorsabad on its northern side, 
makes the size of the old city around about 
sixty miles, or three days’ journey, as it is 
mentioned in Holy Writ; because twenty miles 
are reckoned in that country, according to the 
traveling of a pedestrian, about a day’s jour- 
ney. In aJl these mounds there have been dis- 
covered Assyrian remains; and at Balawat 
especially the famous bronze gates and temple 
dedicated tothe god of war by Assur-nazir-pal. 
There are, besides these mounds, several oth- 
ers, scattered all over the above-mentioned 
space, which must have been formerly temples, 
or watch-towers, to guard the several quarters 
of the eat town, with gardens and orchards 
enc] - 
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Lersonalities. 


Tae Rey. Dr. A. L. Stone, of San Francisco, 
who is at present visiting upon the Coast, is 
not, as has been reported, afflicted with soft- 
ening of the brain. The desease which has 
prevented Dr. Stone from continuing actively 
in the work of the ministry has puzzled the 
most acute medical observers and is not de- 
scribed in any medical work. It is held by 
some who are experts in the profession to be 
a thickening of the inner coating of the arte- 
ries or blood-vessels, producing occasional in- 
terruptions of the circulation, which lead to 
brief periods of unconsciousness. These at- 
tacks last but a few seconds, and are not at- 
tended with any of the symptoms that accom- 
pany epileptic or cataleptic affections. If he 
is holding a glass of water in his hand, he does 
not drop it or set it down, but remains motion- 
less and unconscious, as in atrance. The ex- 
treme duration of any of these attacks is two 
minutes, and the cessation of consciousness is 
usually much less than this. His physical 
health otherwise remains good, and there 
has not been during any period of his sickness 
that decline of mental power or ineoherency 
of thought or speech which accompany soft- 
ening of the brain. 





...-Mr, Hayes’s alleged savings while Pres!i- 
dent having been made the subject of criticism 
in various quarters, the following statement 
in regard to the matter has recently been pub- 
lished, by authority. The aggregate of the ex- 
President’s salary for the four years was $2/0,- 
000. The expenses of the position during 
that time were $134,000. Had Congress re- 
funded the $4,000 he paid for the expenses of 
the visiting statesmen to Louisiana, bis savings 
would have been $70,000. Asit is, he went 
out of office with $66,000, to be carried from 


his account as President to the benefit of his 


account as a private citizen. When he be- 
came President he was burdened with debts to 
the amount of $90,000, mostly on account of 
bequests charged upon the Burchard estate. 
Of this amount he has paid $60,000 out of his 
presidential salary,so that the net available 
Tesult in cash of his presidential term is 
36,000. 


....Mrs. Garfield, mother of the President, is 
a type of the Northern Ohio pioneer mothers, 
and has not yet forgotten the lessons of thrift 
and economy taught her in early life by neces- 
sity. The following illustrative incident is re- 
lated by one of the newspaper correspondents 
on the special train that bore the President 
and family to Washington. In the hurry and 
bustle of the morning, the porter forgot to ex- 
tinguish the lamps inthe car, and they burned 
at full head long after daylight. At last 
the lighted lamps attracted the old lady’s 
attention, when she said to the President- 
elect : ‘‘ James, put out those lamps. It’s no use 
wasting the oil when it is doing no good.”’ 
General Garfield called the porter’s attention 
to the matter, and the waste of illuminating 
fluid was stopped immediately. 


.-.-The Princess Stephanie, of Belgium, 
who is soon to marry Crown Prince Rudolph 
of Austria, will, of course, have a most ex- 
pensive trousseau. The Vienna papers con- 
tain long accounts of it. By the desire of the 
Queen of the Belgians, Brussels lace will be 
largely employed in the trimming of the 
various garments, one piece to be used in the 
train costing over $2,000. Among the wed- 
ding presents there will be a fan of extraordi- 
nary beauty, from the Countess of Flanders. 
On the front isa rococo bridal procession, in 
water colors, the Crown Prince representing 
the shepherd, the Princess Stephanie the shep- 
herdess. On the other side are rubies and 
diamonds in gold setting. 


....-Mr. 8. Dana Horton, of Ohio, has been 
nominated by the President to be the secretary 
of the delegation to the Paris Monetary Con- 
ference. Mr. Horton was added to the delega- 
tion of 1878, after its arrival at Paris, and was 
distinguished throughout the conference for 
the skill with which he sustained the American 
propositions in regard to the establishment of 
a bi-metallic currency. 


....-General Sylvanus Thayer, one of the 
founders of the Military Academy at West 
Point, is to have a statue on the grounds of the 
institution. General Thayer was a lieutenant 
of engineers in the army of 1808, and was re- 
tired in 1863 as colonel, aud two years subse- 
quently received the brevet rank of brigadier- 
general. He died in 1872. 


....Elizabeth Van Lew, postmistress at Rich- 
mond, Va., is urged for reappointment, it is 
said, by General Grant, for the reason that she 
assisted him during the war in getting infor- 
mation of Lee’s movements. 

....The Dowager Lady Raglan, widow of 
Lord Raglan, who for some time commanded 
the British forces in the Crimea, and died there, 
on June 28th, 1855, is dead. She was born in 





1814. 
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— Seience. 


Trorvriot, of Cambridge, has recently 
published an extended article upon what he 
calls “fugitive spectra,’’ observed near the 
limb of the sun just outside of the disc. The 
phenomenon is more or less familiar to every 
spectroscopic observer, and consists in the ap- 
pearance from time to time of narrow bright 
streaks, running the whole levgth of the spec- 
trum and lasting for a fraction of a second 
only. The general belief has been that they 
were caused by birds, insects, particles cf 
g ssamer, or other objects moving between us 
and the sun, so that their images fall on the 
slit of the spectroscope. Tacchini, in a some- 
what elabora'e discussiou of. Trouvelot’s 
paper, takes the ground that they are due to 
swallows and other birds, and fortifies his con- 
clusion by a comparison between simaltane- 
ous observations of his own at Rome, where 
birds are abundant, and Prof. Ricco, at Pal- 
ermo, where they are rare. Observations at 
different hours of the day also strengthen his 
position. Trouvelot, however, seems to have 
considered this hypothesis pretty carefully, 
and some of his observations can hardly be 
reconciled with it. For instance, he finds 
these spectra abundant on certain occasions 
over disturbed portions of the chromosphere, 
while at the very same time they were almost if 
not entirely wanting over neighboring regions, 
Again, he witnessed a very fine display on 
Feb. 2d, 1880, one of the very coldest days of 
the winter, the thermometer being only a few 
degrees above zero at the time of observation, 
and birds, of course, out of the question. 
Trouvelot considers the phenomenon certainly 
solar, but enters into no explanation. It could 
be accounted for either by the projection of 
solid, liquid, or cloudy (simply non-gaseous) 
matters from the photo phere, or by their sud- 
den formation by condensation in the solar 
atmosphere, since such masses would give a 
continuous spectrum, showing bright upon the 
gaseous spectrum of the chromosphere. 





....]t was some years azo shown by Agassiz 
that some fishes passed through a decided 
change from youth to adult life. Under the 
title of ‘‘ Ssolia Atlantica,” Dr. Liitken, of 
the Royal Zodlogical Museum of Copenhagen, 
has made some important contributions to our 
kvowledge of the changes of form in fishes 
during their growth and development. Mis 
observatious mainly relate to the so-called 
pelagic fishes—4, ¢., those found upon the high 
seas, especially in tropical regions and in the 
deeper parts of the sea. It appears that the 
inh«bitants of these depths, in the first phases 
of their development, very frequently ascend, 
especially during the night, into the warmer 
strata of the surface, and they are then taken 
in the net: or, whenea little older, they are 
found in the stomachs of dolphins or of vora- 
cious fishes—such as dorados, bonitos, alba- 
cores, barracontas, sharka, ete. By athorough 
study of alarre amount of material obtained 
in this way, Liitken has shown that many fishes 
undergo a balf-metamorphosis, and what were 
supposed tobe members of different genera 
are shown to be young, transitory forms 
Forexample, the genus Coryphrna, or dolphin, 
furnishes an example of the extreme confusion 
that has resulted from the fact that a really 
very lirited number of existing species has 
been broken upintoa great number of nomi- 
nal species, which are based only upon differ- 
ences of age and sex, upon individual pecull- 
arities, different geographical localities, ineor- 
rect drawings, imperfect descriptions, ete. In 
this way the number cf nominal species and 
genera have been and will be in the future 
reduced. The species-describers have done 
much harm to biological science by their haste 
in describing “ new’’ species. The solid work- 
men are those who undo such mischievous 
work and follow Nature implicitly. 


.-..According to Dr. Muller, of Geneva, 
there are about 130,000 species of plants on the 
globe that are recocnized as such at the pres- 
ent time, and some calculations have been 
made on this basis asto how many there are 
on the globe, including the undiscovered ones. 
The tendency ef modern botanists, however, is 
to take a much more enlarged view of the 
boundaries of a species than was formerly the 
case. Species are continually being united, as 
well as disenvered ; and it is more than likely 
that about 150,000 will be about the number 
of finaliy recoguized species that this world 
will give us, 

--+-Ina recent note on the extremely rapid 
deaths of two hoys at York, Pa., after eating a 
Wild root, reference was made, in passing, tothe 
hemlock, with which Socrates was dispatched. 
It is remarkable, as it turns out, that this mod 
ern case of poisoning is by precisely the same 
Plant as that nsed in the death of the great 
philosopher (Coninm maculatum ), as an examin- 
stion of the stomachs of the unfortunate bovs 
Proved. It is, fortunately, not often that.such 


positive proof of the deadly natare of this plant 


is furnished, 
lg ed, and it should be mode — 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








School and College. 


THE students of Columbia College have 
decided to wear the Oxford cap, commonly 
known as “‘mortar-boards,” ip and around the 
college. The introduction of this custom has 
been frequently attempted in several Ameri- 
can colleges; but has not met with a very flatter- 
ing success. Some years ago the students of 
Columbia endeavored to make the wearing of 


the college cap universal; but the project: 


failed and the custom was short-lived. 


.... According to the census of 1872, the total 
population of France is 36,102,921. Of this 
‘number, 13,324,801, or 36.9 per cent. (including 
8,540,101 infants under 6 years of age) can 
neither read nor write ; 3,772,603, or 10.5 per 
cent., can read only;, 18,682,749, or 51.7 per 
cent.,can read and write ; and of 322,768, or 0.9 
per cent., the degree of education is not known. 


....Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancas- 
ter, Penn., has an attendance of 97, exclusive 
of 31 students pursuing their studies at the 
Theological Seminary, under the same manage- 
ment. The faculty numbers thirteen, under 
o presidency of the Rev. Thomas G. Apple, 


...-Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Williams College, 
subject to certain conditions, which it is 
thought the trustees will agree to. President 
Chadbourne will retain his place at the head of 
that institution until the next commencement. 


...»The sixty-first annual catalogue of the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary shows a 
total attendance during the present year of 55 
students. 19 colleges and universities are repre- 
sented in the institution, of which the Rev. 
Samuel M. Hopkins, D.D., is president. 


....The project is under consideration of 
merging Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, 
into the Ohio State University, at Columbus, 
and to sell the buildings and property of the 
former institution to the state, to be used for 
charitable purposes. 


....-The Seminary for Young Ladies at 
Nashville, Tenn., urder the charge of the pro- 
prietor, the Rev. W. E. Ward, is said to be the 
largest institution of its kind in the South. It 
was opened in 1865 and has graduated 563 
students. The present attendance is 245. 


....The Delaware Assembly has agreed upon 
a bill providing that $2,400 shall be distributed 
by the Delaware Association for the Education 
of Colored People to the different schools of 
the state. Each county is to get $800. 


--» Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, 
England, has presented £2,000 to Owens Col- 
lege, to found two scholarships of £40 per an- 
num, which are designed to encourage pro- 
ficiency in classical studies. 


.... The Legislature of Massachusetts has re- 
ceived a petition, signed by 353 Boston teach- 
ers, requesting that school committees be em- 
powered to elect teachers for aterm of years 
or during good behavior. 


...-California has just apportioned among 
the counties the largest amount which the 
state has ever devoted in a single year to the 
public schools. Altogether it is $1,505,366.66. 


...-Harvard College is to have a full-length 
portrait of ex-President Hayes, to be hung in 
Memorial Hall, by the side of the pictures of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 


....The Western states, taken together, have 
bern expending for their public schools an 
annual sum of $36,292,492. They have a total 
school population of 5,590,075. 


....It is claimed that the Cincinnati schools 
have greatly deteriorated in the past few 
year. Of the 87,618 children in the city 41,- 
330 do not attend any school. 


.... Yale College bas been very much excited 
over a rumor of smal]-pox among the students ; 
but nothing more serious than a case of va_ 
rioloid has been found. ‘ 


...-At the recent commencement of the 
American Veterinary College the degree of 
D. V. 8. was conferred upon twenty graduates, 


..--The University of Leyden is said to be 
the richest in the world. Its real estate alone 
ia worth over four million dollars. 


seoeThe Texas Legislature is considering a- 


plan fer obtaining its school fund by leasing 
the public school-lands. 


....It is proposed to hold half-day sessions 


for the smaller children in the Worcester 


(Mass.) schools, 


...-A scholarship exclusively for Mobam- 
medans has receptly been founded at Bombay 


University. 


eee-The Harvard spring examination for 
ae will begin March 3lst and end April 


_ p++-A compulsory education bill has been 
passed by the Illinois Legislature. 











The Funday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 34. 
FOLLOWING JESUS.—Lovke 1x, 51—62. 


Notes.—‘* When the time was come.”’—Better, 
was coming. “That he should be received 
up.""—Into Heaven. ‘* He steadfastly set 
his face.”"—It required intensity of will, as he 
knew that before he was received up he must 
suffer and die. ‘* Sent messengers tefore his 
Sace.""—He had; quite ‘a company following 
him, and he needed to have preparation made 
for their entertainment. “* A village of the 
Samaritans."—The nearest road led through 
Samaria, and once before Christ had been 
kindly received in a Samaritan village, which 
might encourage him again. “| Because 
he would go to Jerusalem,”’—Although it 
was tho habit for the Galileans to pase through 
Samaria, on their way to and from Jerusalem, 
the Samaritans were not kindly disposed to 
them, and would be especially hostile to one 
who proclaimed himself the prophesied Jew- 
ish Messiah. “James and John.”’—Cer- 
tainly, this incident would indicate that they 
were properly called Boanerges, Sons of Thun- 


























der. ‘As Elias did.”’°—Read II Kings, |, 
10—12, “ He turned...—He was probably 


standing in advance of his disciples, and he 
turned back in sharp rebuke. «« What 
manner of spirit ye are of.’’—Tlow far ye are from 
the spirit of a true disciple. ———‘ For 
the Son of Man,” ete.—The first half of 
this verse is probably a later addition, 
or not written by Luke. Before’ they 
had come to feel the extreme reverence 
toward the Bible. the copvists often made a 
marginal note, for their own edification, which 
might afterward be easily incorporated by the 
next tranecriber “Another village.”’—Still, 
probably, Samaritan - ** Foxes have holes.’ — 
This and the next incident of the man who 
would bury his father are told by Matthew 
(viii, 19—22); but then in a different connec- 
tion, being at the beginning, and not the end 
of his ministry, and near the Sea of Galilee. 
Luke’s account is more likely to be correct, as 
Luke was a more careful writer. «© Nests.”? 
—This includes not mercly nests, but lodging 
or roosting-places under the branches and 
leaves. “ Hath not where to lay his head.” — 
No regular house of his own. It is not meant 
that he actually went shelterless and hungry 
(though this may have occurred); but that he 
could invite the would-be disciple to no com- 
fortable entertainment. The intention was to 
discourage him, unless he were in great earn- 
est. “Tet the dead bury their dead.”"—This 
does not mean, ae some over-ingenious men 
have conjectured, that those dead in sins 
should bury those dead in body (that {s too far 
fetched); but that it was better that the dead 
should bury themselves than that the Gospel 
should not be preached. ** Having put his 
hand to the plow.”’—The reference seems to be 
to Elisha, who, when called by Elijah from the 
furrow where he was plowing, asked and re- 
ceived permission to go and bid good-bye to 
hia parents. That would do for the old dis- 
pensation, but not for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Instruction.—When Jesus knew that the hour 
of his trial was coming, he set his face stead, 
fastly to go and meet it. That is our example, 
if we are to meet any difficult or painful ex- 
perience. A duty may be-very unpleasant ; 
but we should, nevertheless, face it with reso- 
lution, if we cannot with joy. 

Think of it! Jesus, the Saviour of the men, 
the world. Messiah, was driven away from the 
doors of these cruel Samaritans. Do we open 
the doors of our hearts to him? 

It was a religions jealousy which made the 
Samaritans reject Jesus. Jeslousy is always a 
had enough feeling. What, then, of religious 
jealousy, by which people of one church are 
not willing that those of another church should 
prosper? Be glad that the church next to 
yours, of a different name, {s prosperous, even 
if yoursis not. Pray for the peace of Jerusa- 























lem. 

If justice and vengeance were the spirit of 
the Old Testament, which is hardly true, 
mercy is the mark of the New Testament. 
Jesus weuld a great deal rather forgive than 
punish, When James and John tried to call 
down fire, they were not acting. in a Christian 
way, any more than was Saul of Tarsus, before 
conversion, when he breathed out threateniogs 
and slaughter. 

Jesus came not to destroy men’s iives, but 
to save them. That is the reason why he is 
called Saviour; and but for bim we would 
none of us be saved. 

It is not always best to stand up for your 
rights. Jesus did not. He ‘‘ went into an- 
other village.’’ Motalways. perhaps, but often 
it is better to yleld than to fight. 

Following Jesus is a serious thing. It is no 
resolve for a lazy man to make. !t means 
forced, stern resolution that is ready to. endure 
everything. When a man offered to follow 
Jesus as his disciple, he did not encourage him 
by saying: “ You can do it well enough. It 


iil 


will be no great trouble.”” He, rather, dis- 
couraged him, by telling him how hard ét would 
be; that he must be ready to give up home 
and kindred. 

That Jesus would forbid the expression of 
family love, of respect for a dead father is 
preposterons. When Jesus said “Let the 
dead bury their dead,”’ he spoke in the strong, 
exaggerated Oriental way, by which he meant 
to make the impression very forcibly that: one 
must be ready to give up what was dearest for 
the Kingdom of God. 

That~is a very important statement of 
Christ’s which concludes this dlesson: ‘No 
man, having put his hand to-the plow, and 
looking back, {s fit for the Kingdom of God.” 
Then do not be flippant-or easy about becom- 
ing a Christian. Look the matter well in the 
face. Make up your mind whether it is better 
to follow Christ or the-world; and when you 
have chosen Christ, follow him wholly. 











a} °..¢ ° ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ALLEY, J. A., ord. at Kanawha, Va. 

CHAPIN, J. P., West Sutton, Mass., accepts 
call to Pottersville,N. H. . 

GREGORY, Urran, D.D., resigns presidency of 
California College, and becomes a mission- 
ary in Arizona. 

HAWKER, Wriitam, Adams, accepts call to 
Kinderbank, M1. 

HAZLEWOOD, F. T., Bangor, Me., accepts 
call to Somerville, Mass. 

HURR, W., ord. at Ottawa, Indian Territory. 

MACFARLANE, ALEXANDER, formerly pastor 
Hanson-Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., died, 
recently, at Wooster, O 

MORGAN, C. T., Geneva, O., accepts call to 
Oil City, Penn. 

MURPHY, T. J., accepts call to Winchester, 
Tenn. 

—_— M. P., accepts call to Woodstock, N. 


—_— B. F., Hamilton, accepts call to Perry, 


THICKSTUN, T. F., Council Bluffs, accepts 
call to Pella, Iowa. 

TODD, A. H., Tioga Center, N. Y., resigns. 

VARNUM,G. W., Franklinville, N. Y., resigns, 

WALKER, Josern, D D., accepts call to Gay- 
Street ch., Georgetown, D. C. 

WARREN, G.F., Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Fairmount ch., Newark, N. J. 

WINES, W. Hi., D.D., Hudson, N. Y., resigns, 

WRIGAT, Epean, Middletown, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDRUS, E., Vicksburr, Mich., resigns. 

ATKIN ON, W. H., Orchari, Ia., resigns, 

AYRES, M. C., called to Southington, Conn. 

CAMPBELL, W. R., senior class Andover, 
called to Ilighland ch., Boston Highlands, 
Massa. 

CHILDS, J. I1., Byfleld, accepts call to Wen- 
ham, Mase. 

DODGE, Avstin, Putney, Vt., resigns. 

DUNLAP, Georoe H., Charleston, N. H., dis- 
missed 

FRICKSTAD, T. T., Black Creek, N. Y., re- 
siyne. 

FULLERTON, J. E., Laconia, N. H., called to 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

GUILD, R. B., Seneca, Kan., called to Rose- 
ville. I'1. 

HAMILTON, H. P., West Spring Creek, Pa., 
accepts cal] to Chandlerville, Il. 

HARRIS, 8. A., ord. at Beecher, Ill. 

HERSHEY, 8. B., Second ch., Danbury, Conn., 
dismissed, 

HIBBARD, Avovustvs, called to South Coven- 
try, Conn. 

HITCHCOCK, H.C., invited to supply the Mid- 
dle Reformed ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., four 
months, while Dr. Ingersoll is in Europe. 

MALCOLM, J. F , Armada, Mich., resigns. 

McGOWN, A. J., Orono, Me., resigns. 

MEAD, H. B., called to Second ch., Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 

MOSES, D., Montville, Conn., resigns. 

NORCROSS, A. F., senior class Andover, 
celled to Lee, N. A. 

PARKER, Francis, Enfield, N. H., resigns. 

ROBINSON, H. C., called to Phipsburg, Me, 

SHELTON, Cuares W., ord, at Birmingham, 
Conn. 

SKENTLEBURY, W. H., Wacousta, accepts 
call to Ovid, Mich. 

STICKEL. E. C., Boscobel, Wis., resigns. 

WISWALL, ALEXANDER, Benton, Me., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALDWIN, C. H., inst. at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

BARTHOLF, Benjamin A., Conklingville, N. 
Y , resigns. 

BURRILL, Davi J., Dubuqne, Iowa, declines 
call to First ch., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FITZGERALD, J. D., removes from Morris- 
town to Williamsburg, O. 

HULL, James J., died, recently, at Suffolk, 
Va. He was a missionary in India? ye:r. 

McKINNEY, R. C., removes from Norton, 
Kan., to Idaho Springs, Col. 

PACKARD, Cuar.es, Windham, N. H., died, 
recently, aged 60. 

SIMPSON, W. H., Madison, accepte call to 
Frankfort, Ind. 

THAYER, Hewrrr B., D.D., Bloomington, I1., 

igne. 


resigns. 
WALLACE, 8. H., removes from Demos to 
Barnesville, O. 





; N..W., Cooperstown, N. ¥. . 
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Peibtes, 


Some writers of the present day seem to be 
perfect masters of the Enylish slanguage. 


.... Mark Twain admits having made $125,000 
out of his lectures, but makes no prowise of 
restitution. 








.---[t{s only a schoolboy who can enjoy 
bad health; and even he- must have tt bad 
enough to keep him out of school. 


... Fish are so plenty in some parte of Can- 
ada that, in order to tell a first-class He, the 
sportsman has to swear he didn’t catch avy. 


..». Whenever you beara man asking if life 
is worth the living, you can make up your 
mind that he endorsed a bill and had topay it. 


.-».-Young man, don’t tryto forget your 
{identity and become somebody else; for the 
other chap 18 almost sure to be an inferior 
person. 


..+» There aretwo things wanting to make 
the New York World’s Fair a success. One is 
a change of site and the other is a sight of 
“change,” 


.-A young man who didn’t like the color 
of his hair wrote to a chemist, asking: “* What 
isthe best dying receipt ?’’ The chemist wrote 
back: ‘* Fool with an empty shotgun.” 


--»-A milkman may have a habit of stopping 
daily near the river and notexcite suspicion; 
but when we find his little boy fishing for min- 
nows inthe milk cans we begin to have our 
doubts, 


. John’s wife and John were téte-d-thte ; 
She witty was, industrious he; 
Says John, ‘‘ I’ve earned the bread we've 
ate ’’; 
“And I,” says she, “have urn’d the tea.” 


.---A gentleman was complaining on 'Change 


that he had invested rather a large sum of 
money in Wall Street, and lostit all. A sym- 
pethizing friend asked him whether he bad 


been a bull ora bear? To which he replied: 
“Neither. I was a jackass.” 


--“* Can Igive my son a college education 
at home?” asks a fond parent. Well, you 
you may be able to teach him as much of 
Greek and Latin and mathematics as the col- 
lege could; but you never can so thoroughly 
imbue him with the idea that everybody else is 
a blamed fool. 


--+-Did you ever see a woman slip down? 
Of course, you never looked ; but then you've 
seen them. She don’t flourish around like an in- 
toxicated jumping-jack, filling the air with 
arms and bad words, as a man does; but she 
siinply abbreviates, Uke a crushed hat or a 
patent drinking-cup, while you stand by and 
wonder you never noticed that hole in the 
sidewalk before. 


..--Gilhooly as an equestrian.—Gtlhooly 
lifred a pony the other day, to take a little exer- 
cise on. He gotall the exercise he wanted, and, 
as he limped tothe edge of the sidewalk, to 
rest himself, after taking so much exercise, a 
kind friend asked him: ‘‘ What did you come 
down so quick for?” ‘* What did Lcome down 
so quick for? Did you see anything up in the 
air for me to hold on to?”’ 


.There are some very straightforward 
people in Galveston. One of them went upto 
the News office, and, sauntering upto the desk, 
asked: “I hear that the Bible has been revised. 
Do you know ff any important changes have 
been made?" “A good many, I believe.” 
“Then there {s nomistake about Ananias being 
struck dead for lving?”” ‘No, T believe not.” 
“ Well, if Iwas vou, [ would find out about it.” 
And he strolled out as unconcernedly as you 
please, 


....Foqgq: “Tsay, Jones, that dog of yours 
gave me and awful fright last night. As I was 
passing your house, be came tearing out of 
the yard, barking and yelping like all pos- 
sessed.” Jones: “Oh! he won't hurt you, 
Fogg. He's perfectly harmless.” Fogg: 
“ Yes, that’s what I told Mrs. F. this morninz. 
Fie’s perfectly harmless. He began to be harm- 
less just afterhe ran at me last night, I had 
my revolver in my pocket. Good-morning, 
Jones.”’ 


....On being introduced tothe great trage- 
dian, | opened the conversation by remarking: 
**Sienor Salvini, chiar oscuro macaroni.” To 
which he courteously responded: * Signor 
Americano andante stiletto.”’ I was delighted 
to hear it, and replied: ** Mezzo tinto, Vittorio 
Emanuello viva voce."’ That seemed to please 
Salvini, and he remarked, smiling: ‘‘ Pianissimo 
ttrccato mio.”’ I agreed with him, and said: 
*‘ Bravo, lazzaroni piano” He seemed toa like 
the idea very much, and declared, quite earn- 
estly: ‘‘Handano organo grinderini.” I then 
shook bands and withdrew, asl aeaw many of 
Lis friends waiting an opportunity to apeak 
to him. 






The prompt mention in our Uat of “ Books a the Week” 
wtil be considered by ua an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lahere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE METTERNICH MEMOIRS.* 





Tue first two volumes of these Memoirs, 
published a year ago, proved that the pub- 
lic expectation that they would possess a 
capital importance would not be dissp- 
pointed. Those volumes covered the event- 
ful Napoleonic period, and very properly 
were concluded in 1815. The two which 
are yet to come (V and VI) will embrace 
the period from the July revolution of 1830 
to the retirement of the Prince, in 1848, at 
the moment of the reappearance of the 
new Napoleonism in France, together with 
the last eleven years of his life. 

The present volumes cover the period 
from 1815 to 1829. In general, they contain 
the inner history of the attempt to govern 
Europe by the concord of sovereigns and 
on the theory of the balance of power and 
the Congress of Vienna. Considered in an- 
other light, they deal with the internal af- 
fairs of the Austrian Empire in its reorgan- 
ization after the war; with the period of the 
Congresses from 1818 to 1822; and, finally, 
with what still remains an unsettled and 
disturbing question—the Turkish difficulty. 

Naturally, the effect of the war was felt 
most in the Austrian treasury, which, if it 
had ever been a well-managed institution» 
existed now in a state not many degrees re" 
moved from the records of an estate in 
bankruptcy. But Metternich’s views on 
the subject and his general theory of paper 
money and of the return to specie payment 
are set forth at the opening of the third 
volume. " 

No one who has read the lives and letters 
of princes and statesmen to much purpose 
has failed to observe the immense signifi- 
cance of their uttacks of illuess and of the 
journeys and other measures undertaken 
under Lygienic direction. Metternich goes 
off exrly in this volume on one of these 
chases ufter health. In the course of it, he 
surveys Italy from the Alps to Naples, and 
makes notes which result in a policy which 
he recommends to the emperor. He re- 
ports discontent and bad government every. 
where. He advises the establishment of a 
local government, with a constitution, and 
composed of native elements for the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces. Had his broad 
view been adopted in this instance, the his- 
tory of Italy, at least, might have been dif- 
ferent. In the course of these sanitary 
wanderings, he visits one of our men-of- 
war inthe harbor at Leghorn. His acute 
eye detected at once the novelties and the 
superiority of its construction, and saw 
what advantages a navy like it would have 
over the English line of-battle ships. 

Metternich shows in these Memoira how 
profoundly. he studied and knew the 
world, There can be no greater difference 
than between him and the English roman- 
tic statesman, who in our times emulates 
his fame. Disraeli makes much of it in his 
latest romance that his statesman was in 
the Congress of Vienna, saw the courts of 
Europe, and knew the princes. But Met- 
ternich did not bound himself with courts 
.and princes. These Memoirs show that he 
studied society widely. He looked into re- 
ligious sects and opinions; be knew about 
the Methodists and the Bible societies. He 
even informed himself as to secret associa 
tions and clubs, interested himself in 
Madame Kriidener and the opinions that 
prevailed in the universities and schools. 
He was greatly disturted by the popular 
sympathies and reforming tendencies of the 
Emperor Alexander, especially when he 
seemed to look with favor on the Bible 
societies, On that subject he expresses 
himself with instructive frankness, and 
writes to Count Nesselrode: ‘‘ We have 
never abolished a Bible society among us, 
for one never existed. The em- 
peror will never allow the establishment of 
one.” He goes on to say that, at the maiure 
age he has reached, be can read the Bible 
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with profit, but could not earlier in life. ‘‘I 
reed every day one or two chapters of 
the Bible. I discover new beauties daily, 
and I prostrate myself before this admir- 
able book, while at the age of twen- 
ty I found it difficult not to think 
the family of Lot unworthy to be saved, 
Noah unworthy to have lived, Saul a 
great criminal, and Davida terrible man.” 
And much more of the sametenor. The 
world seemed to him afflicted with mysii- 
cism—a terrible but temporary disease. 
The cure was obvious. The princes must 
combine. ‘‘A pope may sometimes fear 
the light; but it is permitted even to the 
wisdom of the Church to fear the fire. Ifa 
pope does not wish the faithful enlightened, 
the Church does not wish them to be dazzled. 
The Pope is wrong; but the Church is right, 
and the Emperor Francis takes in this mat- 
ter the side of the Church, while at the 
same time he despises and rejects all preju- 
dice.” This occurs in his dealings with the 
Russian Emperor Alexander, whom he 
does not hesitate to call ‘‘ terrible” and 
whom he continually dreaded at this time, 
simply on the ground of the liberal iuclina- 
tions which made it possible that he would 
not be drawn into the Metternich scheme 
for the government of Europe. 

In these views it is hard to doubt that he 
was wholly honest. Te was not mistaken 
as to the meaning of what he saw; but when 
he turned from the evils that cxisted to the 
methods by which they were to be neutral- 
ized his eye failed to find in his daily “two 
or three chapters of the Bible” a verse 
which would have been of the utmost help 
to him: *‘ Put not your trust in princes.” On 
the contrary, he saw nothing but the combi- 
nation of princes to trust in. After 1818 he 
supposed that he bad locked up the revolu- 
tionary elements of Europe as securely as 
Solon did at Athens, and thrown away the 
key. Alexander, with his vagaries, made 
trouble at first; but the assassination of 
Kotzebue alarmed him, and after a while 
Metternich felt sure of him and did not fail 
to indulge in considerable self-congratula- 
tion. The revolution of 1830 disturbed this 
security. The outbreaks and uprisings of 
1848 broke it up forever and sent him into 
retirement. One thing, at least, he had to 
meditate on. He had been permitted to 
inaugurate and carry out to the bitter epd 
his policy for the support of social peace 
and order. Whether there were or were 
not in existence the means of saving society, 
it was clear that it could not be saved by 
the concord of princes. 

The year 1829 leaves him in the hight of 
power and with confidence unbroken. The 
Oriental question is on his hands, but the 
Powers can deal with it. Canning has 
flashed ecross the sky an omen of evil, in 
his view; but Canning is dead, and affairs 
in England have fallen back into the safer 
hands of the Iron Duke. Piedmont is dis- 
turbing and must be watched; but it is a 
great reassurance that sound ideas rule 
with Nicholas in Russia. 

We are not to scorn this mau because he 
failed, nor to think evil of him. These 
Memoirs will teach us to do better than 
that. He looked at Europe with a pene- 
trating eye, and read its prophecies with 
astonishing accuracy. His heart was set 
on the support of an undisturbed Chris- 
tian society; but the old system by which 
this end was to be secured was no longer 
operative. He rallied old Europe to the 
last endeavor to sustain it. Of the new he 
understood nothing, except that its ap- 
proach filled him with forebodings. 

Napoicon was, of course, the antagonist 
against whom, in the first period of hislife, 
he had to struggle. But Napoleon, at least 

in his imperial days, was neither the genius 
nor the embodiment of the system which 
stood out in sharp opposing contrast against 
that for which Metternich labored. As far 
as the new civil and political life of Europe 
went, Napoleon and Metternich had no 
essential disagreement; except, perhaps, 
that Napoleonism was a domincering, impe- 
rial egoism. Meiternich’s lasting trouble 
confronted him when Napoleon had disap- 

ared. The egoistic Cesar had vanished, 

ut: the young life of democratic freedom 
which at one time he led could not be put 
down. Year by year it came to understand 
itself better. It forced the hand of one 
prince and another, and before Metternich 
died he must have perceived that it had 
already reorganized pean society and 
that it had come to 
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Harper’s New Mon'hly tor April is an 
unusually attractive number. We do not 
know why the writer of ‘The Green Moun- 
tains in Sugar Time” should “ think of Ver 
mont asof Labrador or Alaska . . aloof 
from the cttributes and intimacy of the com- 
monwealth.” He seems to wake up, however, 
at the chance of a little sugar, and his article is 
none the less amusing for being written in the 
surprised tone of ove who had made a discov- 
ery in bis garden. Mr. Gilman’s account of 
Salisbury Cathedral is charming and valuable. 
Miss Ludlow’s paper on education at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle makes a good report of an im- 
portant matter, and by means of comparative 
groups of photographs is able to show on her 
page the progress made by these pupils since 
matriculation. Stephen I. Tyng, Jr., takes 
up the question whether “Life Assurance 
Pays’ on the affirmative side. Our readers 
should examine, in connection with that 
article, the reports published in the New 
York Herald, of Tuesday last, on “ Benefit So- 
cieties”’ and the attempt now making at Al- 
bany, apparently in the interest of the life 
assurance companies. tosuppress them. ‘* My 
Farm in Switzerland,” by 8. I. M. Byers, and 
“Young Man, Go West,” are worth attentive 
reading. Milwaukee is well looked up and 
illustrated. Those who bave an eye for em- 
broidery (and who has not?) will be inter- 
ested in the article on that subject. In 
view of the attacks made on ex-Secretary Schurz 
and his Indian policy, Miss Ludlow’s paper 
is, perhaps, the most significant and im»vortant 
one in all the moathlies ; but in general inter- 
est Scribner's yields tonone. The illustrations 
show the excellence we have now come to ex- 
pect in every Scribner, ‘‘ Father Hyacinthe,” 
by Cole, is admirable. Persons interested in 
American art shou!d not fail to read the arti- 
cle on *‘ Wood Engraving’ and the Seribner 
Prizes.” It presents in a nut-hell, and 
without artistic mystification, an intelligent 
statement of the principles that are pur- 
sued by that jonrnal, and in the new 
school of wood engraving, in the produc- 
tion of the illustrations, which as il- 
lustrations have nothing to surpass or even 
to equal them in the world. Taking all 
things into account, the engravings presented 
in competition are very wonderful, and lead 
one to believe that our artists have already at- 
tained a style and finish and power of suggest- 
ing color and representing material which 
places them in advance of all others. Of the 
other articles we have been most interested in 
Mr. Atkinson’s “ Elementary instruction in the 
Mechanic Arts,” and in the new evidence of 
Southern progress in ‘* A Georgia Plantation,” 
where the author (David C. Barrow, Jr.) has 
hit on the neat device of mapping the planta- 
tion, and showing every house as it wasin 1869, 
in comparison with the houses on it in 1881. 
Every Negro’s cot is shown, and a star placed 
at some of them enables the reader to see 
at a glance who among them once lived on 
the place as slaves. Ihe number contains 
other very readable articles, which require no 
notice. The April AUontic signalizes the 
eutrance of the new editor, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
on his duties We understand, however, that 
his first number is to be the next, as the 
material for April was collected by Mr. 
Howells. We shall await with interest Mr. 
Aldrich’s salutatory, and meantime wish him 
the largest success in the conduct of a mag- 
azine which hae hitherto borne so hich a 
pame and had such an important connection 
with American literature. We observe in the 
present number that James Fiske takes up a 
philological subject, and gives the first of 
what is to be a series of papers on ** What we 
Learn from Old Aryan Words.” Mr. Richard 
Grant Whi'e contributes a spicy article on ‘* The 
British Philistine.’’ A writer in the ** Contrib- 
utors’ Club” calls attention to the plagiarisms 
of “Owen Meredith,” while anotiier fixes on 
Sara Bernhardt the eriticism that she lacks in 
dramatic instinct. It is probably thouch 
sadly true that such acLarge well supported 
would do more to shake ber hold on the public 
interest than the want of character. The 
allegation in the notice of Johnson’s ‘‘ Gar- 
rison’’ that the American Church was on t’e 
side of elavery is true to the same extent and 
in the same sense that the opposite is—viz., 
that it was opposed to slavery. Individual 
members and in.Jividual churches acted for 
slavery, and individual believers, amonz whom 
were Garrison and his friends, acted against it, 
and nothing can be wilder than the statement 
of this reviewer: “‘Ignovle the times were 
throughout the nation, and the Church held 
the most iznoble place.” Mr. Ellis has 
already punctured the witchcraft nonsense 
which has passed for history and viadicated 
the founders of Massachusetts against the 
small attacks made on them. Now let us have 
the true story of the relation of the Christian 
conscience of the country to slavery. 


224 FPastor’s Counsels to Young Ohristians, 
by the Rev. A, C. Baldwin (Boston: Cong. Pub 
Society), is a series of serigus and practical 
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addresses, which are designed to follow a revival 
and aid in carrying on the all-important work 
which begins the'e. We wish the author un- 
derstood the world a little more broadly than 
he does. He would not write so often for a 
class, and, by expressing their limited view of 
life, shut himself off from the wider and, per- 
Lars, the better world, which he does not un- 
derstand so well. ‘Shot your guns ” is the 
key-note of the Rev. Dudley Ward Rhodes’s 
Dangers and Duties. Taiks Men and Women 
(Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.). They 
use great plainness of speech, without being 
cotrse, indelicate, or one-sided. They are in- 
cisive, sensible, manly. The author does not 
flourish a cheap courage, bat speaks out 
as to what he knows. On the whole, he has 
a sound philosophy, which is a good thing 
in a Christian mimster, especially when he in 
clines to social themes. We suggest that there 
is some danger in being so free with charity 
to fallen women as he advises. Something 
is due to the unfaller. Virtue must hold 
itself high, if it’ would retain the power 
to aid the fallen. It cannot address 
them hopefully on the level of equality. 
We are often puzzled to fix the line 
where poctry sinks to prose or prose rises to 
poctrs. Miss Sarah F. Smiley’s Garden Graith; 
or, Talks among my Flowers(A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) is a book of prose which approaches so 
near the poetic boundary es to awaken, in 
reading it, a delightful suspicion that we have 
crossed the hazy line. Parables or pictures, 
botany or preaching all the same, a sweet, 
imaginative, and sensitive spirit lincers near 
and leads you on through these hopeful, 
elevating, and instructive interpretations. 
We have been too slow in noticing the 
Memoir of Emily KEvizabeth Parsons (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.). Miss Parsons was the 
daughter of the Hon. Theophilus Parsons, of 
Cambriige, so long and widely known as the 
head of the Harvard Law School. One of the 
noble women wh» were called into service by 
the late war, she made herself a name in 
the hospitals, from Fort Schuyler, in the 
harbor of New York, to St. Louis and 
Vicksburg. After the war, in 1867, she found 
for the experience she had acquired a ficld 
at home, where she founded the Cambridge 
Nospitsl This Memoir is composed mainly of 
letters fron the military hospitals and was 
prepared only for private use. It is now pub- 
lished to aid the Cambridge Mospital, to which 
she devoted the latest energies of her life. 
The Messrs. Cushing, Thomas & Co., of 
Ch‘eago, send usa volume of Sermons by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, D.D.. bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. The vol- 
ume is a handsome octavo of 374 pages and 
the Sermons are interesting and useful. They- 
are composed in a clear, open, forcible style, 
which explains the preacher’s hold on his 
conzregation. They are earnest and honest, 
and breathe a certain impressive and diffu- 
sive spirituclity, as if the preacher had it 
in him to be the minister of God. We 
find some loose statement, some care- 
less and unciitical remark, as if the author 
cared more for the point of his {llustra- 
tion than for the accuracy of his fact. The 
Cup of Consolation ; or, Bright Messages for the 
Sick-bel, from the two Great Volumes of Nature 
and Revelation, by An Invalid (Robért Carter 
& Bros.), isa rer~’nt, with an introduction by 
Dr. J. R. Macduff. Itis enough to say thatthe 
book is a series of texts, followed by extracts 
from favorite authors, in prose or poetry, writ- 
ten oat on a s'ck-bed, to comfort an invalid 
sister at a distance, and that the book is right- 
ly named. 

















.-- Magna Charta, by Mr. J. C. Wells (Mills 
& Co., Des Moines;, is an octavo of five hun- 
dred and five payes, in which the author gives 
asketch of the rise and progress of constitu- 
tioval and civil liberty in England and America. 
We say a sketch, for the work makes no pre- 
tense to being anything more. The materials 
are gathered from the standard authorities on 
Enzlish and American history. Thirty-nine 
of the chapters, constituting far the larger 
part of the volume, are devoted to the rise and 
Progress of civil liberty in England. The 
narrative begins with the invasion and subju- 
gation of Eagland by William the Conqueror, 
in 1066, and follows the line of purely English 
history down to the reign of William and 
Mary, extending over a period ef about six 
hundred years and grouping together the 
events that led to the original Magna Charta, 
by King Juhn, and also the events which 
subsequently developed and enlarged the 
rudimeotal principles of which this great char- 
ter of liberty was the out'ine. Thisis a most 
interesting period of English life, since it was 
durin ; this period thnt what is called the jus 
commune of England took deep root in the 
eoil, and was gradually organized into the 
form of fixed and established institutions. As 
4 sketeb of the salient features of the struggle 
between popular rights and the prerogatives 
of kingeraf: during this period of about dix 





hundred years the volume is interesting and 
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instructive. That part of the ‘sketch which is 
purely American in its materials begins with 
the fortieth chapter, and extends to the close 
of the volume, covering the whole period from 
colonial time: down to the centennial year of 
1876, and tracing events in their relation to the 
growth of constitutional and civil liberty in 
this country. Our English ancestors brought 
with them the common law of the mother 
country, which originally included alike the 
rights of the colonists and the jura corone, or 
the rights of the crown, The Revolution put 
an end to the latter rights ; yet the states, be- 
coming independent and sovereign. adopted ro 
much of the jus commune as was suited to their 
circumstances. Starting out with this body of 
jurisprudence derived from England, the people 
of the United States and the people of the 
several states, not without many mistakes and 
often great wrongs, have passed from stage to 
stage in a progressive and expansive career, 
until constitutional and civil liberty, as under- 
stood and maintained by them, has, at last, 
reached its present form.. Mr. Wells sets down 
in distinct chapters the notable events, not 
unfamiliar to the student of American history, 
which stand connected with and explain this 
progress. The‘whote work is scholarly in its 
character, and, though not prepared exclusive- 
ly for the professional reader, is manifestly the 
product of a lawyer’s pen. Its chief merit con- 
sists in being a concise abridgment of materials 
collected and compiled from English and 
American history, for the purpose of il)ustrat- 
ing the one idea which is the theme of book. 


....The Spirit of Education, by M. Abbé 
Amable Béesau, translated by Mrs. E. M. 
McCarthy (Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen), 
presents ip an English form a little manual on 
education which has enjoyed considerable 
popularity in France. It is not addressed to 
the teacher, but to the parent, and has especial 
claims on the confidence of Roman Catholics. 
The Church of Rume kuows well the import- 
ance of education. Her theory of education 
is one which we should in the main accept. 
Our trouble begins when it is put into the 
hands of Jesuits and priests to be adminis- 
tered. We agree with the Abbé that nothing 
is fit to be called education which is addressed 
exclusively to intellectual faculties. For 
ourselyes. we shall believe in the public 
achool, even if it becomes wholly secular; but 
we do not hold that such a public school fur- 
nisbes a complete education, nor that the chil- 
dren do not require much more than they can 
get there. A generation who have been 
trained only in arithmetic, in grammar, in 
geography, and the like, may be expected 
to have keen wits and a dull conscience; 
an infinite ability to be sharp and 
very little power to keep itself pure and 
good. Inthis Romeis right. Its weakness is 
that it lies under the suspicion of pushing its 
view as a cover for the establishment of a 
propaganda in the schools. Another good point 
In the Abbé’s book is the value in education 
of the lighter accomplishments—of brilliancy, 
vivacity, noble and winning manners, and the 
arts and charms of addrees. There is too 
much of the heavy, dead-in-earnest style in 
the common education of our youth. Human 
nature loves brightness and brilliancy. The 
reaction against ponderous methods has already 
set in, and threatens to run to an extreme where 
solidity will be sacrificed, without having 
gained command of the elements of vivacity 
and brilliancy. 


....We have before us a small volume, en- 
titled Memorial Sketches of Rev. George B. At- 
well, (Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Brainard.) 
Mr. Atwell was a unique man. Being asked 
at a wedding why Christ made wine at Cana, 
he replied: ‘* To show that the best wine in 
the world comes out of a water-pot.”” These 
are some of his sayings : ‘‘ Haman intended to 
rise by Mordecai’s fall. And be did rise—fifty 
cubits higher than he expected to.” “We 
learn to do duty from the law; but we learn 
to love duty from the Gospel].”” ‘“* Man may 
suffer and not sin; but he cannot sin and not 
suffer.” ‘ Itisa great thiag toact right when 
you feel wroug.”” ‘‘ When you are wrong, turn 
right about, and you are sure to be about 
right.” ‘“‘ When you know not what to do, 
never do you know not what.”’ ‘Job said to 
the worm ‘Thou art my sister,’ and to cor- 
ruption ‘Thou art my motber.’ Why should 
we be ashamed of our poor relations?”’ “ Be 
at peace with poverty. It is your protection 
frum beggars and burglars.’ ‘‘ Inu your patience, 
you possess your own soul. In your impa- 
tience, the Devil possesses it.” “ Prosper- 
ity is the promise of the Old Testament; 
adversity, of the New.’’ It is hard to put off 
the old man. but harder to put off the “old 
boy.” On being asked how he kept himself so 
straight in hie old age, he replied: “ Strait- 
ened circumstances.’’ Heonce asked a bless- 


ing ata table thus: “‘O Lord, Acam fell by 
eating, Noah fell by drinking; may we who 
are before thee avoid the sin of the one and 
the folly ef the other. Amen.” We. canpot 
undertake to say that Mr. Atwell was the orig- 


inal author of all that is attributed to him. A 
reputation for wit and humor is a magnetic 
foree, which lays the surrounding country 
under requisitions. 


++eeThe publication of Wood's Household 
Practice of Medicine is the boldest departure 
from the principle that disease needs a doctor 
that has occurred in the century. When med- 
icine was a crude art, it was not wonderful 
that Buchan, etc. should write “ Family Prac- 
tices,” although even then the regular faculty 
condemned it. But never was life so possible 
as now under the care of a skilled practi- 
tioner, and never was the risk of ‘families, 
travelers, seamen, miners,” and others so great 
in doctoring themselves out of a dictionary. 
It is only surprising that so many regular prac- 
titioners should have been inveigled into assist- 
ance. To teach the people hygiene by a pop- 
ular treatise is quite a ditferent thing, and 
much to be applauded. We commend the 
book to all who think “* Family Practices ”’ are 
good authority to doctor themselves and their 
families by, and to that class of uneducated 
practitioners by whom it will be in especial de- 
mand, Kellogg's Home Hand-book of Domes- 
tic Hygiene and Rational Medicine (Health Pub- 
lishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich.) is a huge oc- 
tavo of the same gener.] type as ‘‘Wood’s Prac- 
tice.” It is more devoted to hygiene, and does 
not to the same extent seek to supply the 
place of adoctor. Some of its utterances are 
tvo intense, such as those about tobacco; and 
yet its whole tone is onthe side of trust in 
duty and obedience to Nature. It will do less 
harm than most books of its class, and will aid 
those who want to know the conditions of 
health more than it will those who, instead of 
trusting to Nature or to skill, prefer to prac- 
tice upon themselves. With these explana- 
tions, and especially as tending to diffuse 
popular hygienic information, they are otuch 
to be commended. 





....-Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt assures her readers 
that she has availed herself of the assistance 
of an American friend in preparing The Leaden 
Casket for our market (New York: Heury Holt 
& Co), ‘with reference to American stand. 
ards.”” Whatismeant by this we do not know, 
unless it squints at the copyright. Whether 
this collaboration has or has not improved the 
book wecannot say. Ithas not raised it to very 
high pitch of merit or interest. We have 
found, at last, in Ernestine a novel (by Wil- 
helmine von Hillern) which is wiitten with 
power and pathos. It is a bvok of serious 
purpose and -possesses a special interest for 
women who have felt the trials of their sex. 
It is translated from the German by 8. Baring 
Gould, and published in 2 vols. by William 8. 
Gottsberger. Salvage, in the ‘*No Name 
Series”’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers), is a 
clever story, cleverly told. Col. Wolcott 
parted from his Northern wife in the 
fury of secession, and did not know that 
she had borne him ason. At the collaspe of 
the Confederacy, he ships himself to England 
and goes into Oriental exploration, and comes 
back to London famous, and for his first step 
institutes proceedings for a divoree,in the 
dark. No sooner was this done than he dis- 
covers he has a son, which puts a new face 
on matters. He sets out for New York. His 
wife isin the same coupé out of London and 
on the same steamer, when, of course, the 
matter is made up, and the true knot tied 
tighter than ever. Such a story is in no dan- 
ger of living long in literature; but while it is 
read it will entertain the reader, and if he has 
trifling or wrong-headed notions about mar- 
riage, it is possible it may do him great good. 








...- White Hands and White Hearts, by Ernest 
Gilmore (New York: Nat. Temp. Society), is a 
good, healthy story, whose value lies in a cer- 
tain pretty evenly diffused love of religion 
and of temperance. Rose Uifion, by Mrs. 
E. J. Richmond (also by the same Society), is a 
more ambitious and elaborate story, with the 
similar end in view of belping on the temper- 
ance cause. If there were one-half or one- 
third less of it, we should expect, at least, 
a half more of it. ——— The Sieam House, Furt 
1.—The Demon of Cawnpore, by Jules Verne, 
translated from the French by A. D. Kingston 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), is another fantastie 
extravaganza by the author who has already 
won a reputation by such work. We doubt 
whether, in this renewed attempt, the pitcher 
has not gone once too often to the well. 
The assertions at the opening of the 
book in relation to the English rule are 
absurd, even in fiction, and written out 
with a dull gravity, which forbids us to 
think, as we should be glad to, that they were 
designed to amuse by their extravagance. The 
sieam elephant is a grotesque contrivance, 
which carries the hero on with sufficient plaus- 
ibility in bis pursuit of Nana S.hib, who is 
wild and daring enough to give his foes a long 
and a wide chase, and thus meet the author’s 
desire to carry the steam elephant well over 
the romantic and picturesque parts of the 
country. Apparently, the English soldiers bag 
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their game, and leave the Sahib deadon the 
rocks of his stronghold A hint, skillfully given, 
that it was not the true Sahib, after all, who 
was killed leads us to expect his reappearance 
in Part II, which is to come. 


-++sThe sale of the library of Mr. George 
Brinley, of Hartford, Conn., has progressed so 
far that we have received Part ILI of the Cat- 
alogue of the American Library,. which he col- 
keted. This number contains, the catalogue 
of books relating to The South and the West, 
The United States, General and Political His- 
tory, Military and Naval IHistory,.. Biography, 
Mexico, The West Indies, Central and South 
Angerica, The American Indians, Bibles, Cat- 
echisms avd Primers, Musie and Psalmody. 
(Hartford : Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany.) The table of contents is full and accu- 
rate. There is an abridged list of titles of the 
most tmportant works and an explanatory 
preface. The description of the books fs full 
and minute, and a vast amount of curious and 
accurate bibliological information is packed 
into the catalogue by the editor, J. Hammond 
Trumbull. The golden book of all is, of 
course, the ‘*Gutenberg,”’ or ‘ Mazarine’’ 
Bible, eldest born of all the press. Next in 
value stands one of the first books printed in 
the New World, “ Rikel,’’ No. 5317, fresh and 
bright as it came from Cromberger’s press, in 
Mexico, in 1544. A first edition of Molina’s 
‘« Mexican Dictionary’’ follows, a book so rare 
that one noted biwatologist doubted its exist- 
ence. There are severel copies of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, and of the’yet’ rarer Saur’s Ger- 
man Bible—the first Bible printed in America 
in a foreign tongue. The catalogue is also 
nch-imspecial collections, relating to our mil- 
itary and naval bistory, to the Indians, to early 
American music and psittmody, and to New 
Eugland primers and catechiems. 


..-.From the Messrs, A. 8. Barnes & Co. we 
have a notable book, A Dictionary ef English 
Phrases, with ustrative Sentences, by Kwong 
Ki Chiu. The full title of this large octavo 
of 914 pages is given among the ‘ Books of the 
Week.” The anthor was a member of the late 
educational mission in this country, and has 
compiled an English and Chinese dictionary. 
The frontispiece introduces us to a man of 
singularly fine presence, while the signature 
below, in, flowing Italian script, bears testi- 
mony to the wonderful skill of band he shares 
with his race. The book itself is introduced 
with commendatory notices by the presideuts of 
Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and many other 
literary autborities. The phrases introduced 
and illustrated are classified as ‘‘ Idiomatic,” — 
**Colloquial,”’ “Slang and Cant Phrases,” 
followed by an omnibus section for ‘ Various 
other Phrases and Words.”’ What escaped the 
author at the time or came late to bis atten- 
tion goes into a pretty long supplement. To 
this is appended a list of proverbs and phrases 
from the Latin and French, an historical 
sketch of China, a sketch of Confucius, and 
another of Jesus Christ. There is a copious 
index. The table of contents, which we place 
at the beginning of our books, ts found In this 
one at the end, below the last line of the 
index. 


....The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. send us 
the New Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, with 
a Supplement, containing over 12,500 new 
words and entries, with a vocabulary ot 
synonymes in general use. The old ‘‘ Worces- 
ter” remains unchanged as to orthoépy, ety- 
mologies, and definitions. The Supplement 
has been prepared to supply such omissions as 
have been observed in the old vocabulary and 
to insert the new words which have been 
brought into the language by the unpara!- 
leled energy it has displayed in keepiu s 
up with the progressive demands of sci- 
ence, art, and literature. The etymology o¢ 
these additions is not,in general, difficult. 
Where they are more obscure, the ediior has 
undertaken ‘to bring them up tothe present 
position of the science. Weobserve, also, that 
the French u has been distinguished with a 
mark indicating its pronunciation, as compared 
with the win su/phur, The French » and m 
nasal are also distinguished, which is a new 
bieety. We observe that the word epopt is ac- 
cented on the first syllable. We have been in 
the habit of hearing it accented on the second. 
The only case we recall of its use in poetry is 
in Bailey’s ‘* Mystic’’: 

“Initiate, mystic, pérfectel, ep4pt, 
Illuminate, adept, transcendent, 
He, tvy like, lived and died 
And again lived resuscitant.” 


..--A very sensible and useful book is MMar- 
riet Prescott Spofford’s The Servant-Girl Ques- 
tion, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
author glances intelligently at the naiure of 
the relations between mistress and maid, 
reminding the former of some things which 
have not always been remembered, even in 
democratic America, but which, being forgot- 
ten, have promoted the trouble generally com- 
plained of. She speaks from the positiea of 
the maid, as well asof the mistress, and, whep 
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she at last confronts the acknowledged difi- 
culties of the case, bas three palpable sugges- 
tions to make as to modes of relief: the first 
being reason bleness toward servants now in 
employ ; the second Is the setting up of train- 
ing schools, with the bringing in of American 
helps, and the third is the recourse to John 
Chinaman. The Eastest Way in Housekeep- 
ing and Cooking, by Helen Campbell (New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is a fairly 
good book. For persons who keep no servants 
it would be very useful. The novelty of it 
Mes in the treatment of the relation of differ- 
ent kinds of food to health. This is something 
we have not seen so fully discussed as in this 
book. ‘The receipts in the second part supply 
little which is not to be fouad in other cvok- 
books. 





.... The recent work of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond (G. P. Putnam's Sous, 1887), under the 
title of Nervous Derangements, contains much 
more than this would denote. It discusses, 
from a scientific and experimental standpoint, 
some of the most recondite of human man 
ifestationa, and in some cases defines the lines 
between miracle an] diseace. Certain phases 
of hysteria easily pass for spiritual manifesta- 
tions. Fasting yvirls are shown to be older in 
history than the Tannerites. Catalepsy and 
hystero-epilepsy have their strange features 
noted. Stigmatization or cross-marking, as 
claimed in the Romisk Church, has its history 
traced. ‘Supernatural cures"? may well be 
studied by those who too readily mingle credu- 
lity with faith. The ceview of the metal cures 
fe important, because of the advocacy of Dr. 
Burg and Prof. Charcot. The book wisely 
concludes with a chapter on ‘Some of the 
Causes which Lead to Sensorial Deception and 
Delusional Beliefa."” The work is calculated 
to do good, because it clears the vision, so 
often confounded between scientific wonders, 
disordered nerves, and deceptive apparitions. 
In these days there are many reasons for try- 
ing the spirits, When tbis is done. the sphere 
of miracles is very contrac'ed, while that of 
honert deceived ones and deceivers is very 
large. 


-.Willlam Black’s new novel, Sunrise: a 
Story of thee Times (Uarper & Bros.), not only 
sows the author in a new light, but the whole 
conestion and execution is so out of relation 
and kiuship'o the previous books as to make 
it diflicult to believe that it has a commun 
authorship. There were traces of sensational 
possibilities io “ Lavender” inthe * Princess 
of Thule”; but the whole warp and woof of 
this story ls made of them. It relates to the 
proceedings of certain secret political societies 
and their members. Tow much actual knowl- 
edge and statistic lie at its foundation we do 
notknow. Fora merely literary story, it leans 
too much on exciting current eveuts, and fora 
novel with a purpose the facts are not suffi- 
ciently ascertained to give the reader confi- 
dence. Both ends are reached in a way, as the 
story carries its interest along with it, and at 
the same time makes its poluts against these 
secret nihilistic or socialistic organizations. 
Whence the name it ts not easy to see, except 
as a blind intimation that the sunrise these be- 
nighted people are waiting for is to come to 
them through that principle of humaao love 
and wedded life which is for the moment the 
sport of their passions. 


..Mr. Moses King cendse us from Cam- 
bridge bis Memorial Collection of the Late Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Teirce, with a frontispiece 
which, fine and striking as it is, does not fully 
come up to the grand, massive features of the 
original. The Memorial is executed with great 
care and in the best style. It is very full, but 
never fulsome, and contains, besides biograph- 
ical notices and careful estimates of the Profess- 
or’s work and rank among intellectual men, the 
sermons preached, on the occasion of bis death, 
by Dr. Peabody, Dr. Bartol, and ex-Pres. Hill, 
together with the address of James Freeman 
Clarke, the poem of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
and a long list of interesting reprints from the 
leading journals which noticed the death of 
the great mathematician. It {is a simple and 
affecting memorial of a large-minded man who 
did many things well, who in his character 
was simple as a child, and who lived and died 
a devout believer. He was connected with 
the faculty of Harvard College more than 
fifty years. The alumni of the College have to 
go back to 163 to find an officer whose term 
of service was as long. 


....The Memorials of Bishop Haven, by the 
Rev. \\. H. Daniels, is not a biography, but a 
compilation. Leas than one-third of the book 
is devoted to a sketch of the Bishop, written 
in an easy, flowing style, giving the usual 
newspaper or periodical account of his ances- 
try, youth, the prominent events in his public 
life, and the scenes and circumstances of his 
death. In Part II (the volume is divided into 


three parts) the funeral oration, a memorial 
sermon, various addresses and newspaper trib- 
utes are printed, while in Part III judicious 
selections are made from the writings of oe 





deceased. We presume that it was intended 
simply to offer the reader materials for form- 
ing his own estimate of Bishop Haven and to 
make a cheap book for quick sales. We trust 
that our late genial friend and valued contrib- 
utor is to have a biography by a competent 
band; and, while not depreciating Mr. Daniels’s 
work, we raise the question whether it would 
not have been better to wait until this had 
been done than to fill the market with an in- 
adequate article. (R. B. Russell & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 


..The design of The Wesley Memorial Vol- 
ume, a book of nearly 750 pages, is to *‘ erect 
by pen pictures, drawn by leading minds, a 
memorial to Wesley, which shall be more en- 
during”’ *‘ than marLle,”’ and toraise money for 
the completion of the Wesley Monumental 
Church in Savaunah. Articleson Wesley and 
hie wort are contributed, among others, by 
Dra, Puushon, Rigg, and Pope, Dean Stanley, 
Dr. E. de Pressensé, and Bislio»s Haven, 
Wightman, Pier-e, and Foss, An article by 
Dr. J. A. O. Clarke, the editor, culls out of 
the general literature of the past century 
estimates by nearly a hundred writers of 
Wesley andthe Methodist movement. Nearly 
all branches of Methodism are represented in 
the list of contributors, and the book, though 
it may not be “‘ more enduring” “‘ than marble,” 
will have a special value for all followers of 
Wesley, particularly in view of the assembling 
of the first Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
next September. It contains much which is 
not tobe found in the many biographies of 
the great religious teacher. (Phillips & 
Lunt.) 


.. The best book of simple sonzs we have 
met wiih for many a day is A Book of R'ymes 
and Tunes, compiled and arranged by Margaret 
Pearman Osgood, translations by Louisa T. 
Craigin. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) We 
have réad this book pretty much through, led 
on from song to song by the merits of the col- 
lection. Accompaniments have shown of late 
a tendency to grow difficult and complex ; but 
these are, bappily, simplified. The keys are 
brought down to the compass of children’s 
voices, and as tothe songs, it is hard to see 
how a better selection could have been made. 
It is excellently adapted to the various uscs of 
home, from the teaching of the scales up to 
songs good enough to go alone before a social 
circle. With the publishers’ part of the work 
we must again cxpress our disappointment, 
Why shonld such an admirable collection be 
brought out ip poor type and with so little 
taste ip the general typographic execution ? 


..From the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we 
have the diocesan charge of Archibald Camp- 
bell, Archbishop of Canterbury, Zhe Church 
of the Future. The charge ts contained in 
seven different addresses, delivered last year, 
in Aucust and September, in different parts of 
the arechiepiscopal diocese. Each hos its own 
appropriate theme, and altogether complete a 
round review of questions most vital in the 
English Churct and hardly less important to 
Christian people of all shades and connections 
outside that communion. They make a strong 
and hopeful impression of the open-minded- 
ness of the English clergy and of the intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and devout vigor with ‘which 
they are now offering themselves and the work 
of their ministry. A great career of new use- 
fulness is coming to the Anglican Church. 


..-The Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, of this 
city, publish as the fourth volume in the series 
of ‘Good Women of History” Z izabeth Chris- 
tine, Wife of Frederick the Great, by Catherine 
E. Hurst. This little book, like the otbers in 
the series, is designed for juvenile readers. 
Its basis is Ziethe’s excellent volume, “ Eliza- 
beth Christine Gemahlin Friedrichs des Gross- 
en”; but the author has also enriched the 
narrative with illustration and general histor- 
ical matter introduced from Carlyle’s history 
of Frederick the Great and other sources. 
The book gains much bythe matter relating 
to Prussia and the wars of her hero-king, and 
the general biographical incident which is 
brought In to help out a life which otherwise 
might have been too uneventful to hold the 
reader's interest. 


.. Letters on the Eucharist, Addressed to a 
Member of the Church of Rome, formerly a 
Preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
E. O. Phinney. A. M., M. D. (Baltimore: D. H. 
Carroll), is a full discussion of the points re- 
lating to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
at issue between the Protestant and the 
Romanist. The book has the merit of having 
been called out in circumstances involving real 
discussion. We do not always accept the 
author's critical ground ; as, for example, his 
interpretation of the passage ‘‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock,” etc. These points, how- 
ever, as far as they have come to our notice, 
do not weaken the unanswerable force with 
which the argument is carried on to its con- 
clusion. 


---. Zhe Caliph Haroun Alraschid and Saracen 





Sons), is a new volume in the new Plutarch 
Series, The introduction gives a brief bistory 
of the rise of the caliphate. Then follows the 
story of Haroun as he was in the hard, cruel 
boldness of his real life. The last balf of the 
volume is devoted to the Huroun “ of legend.”’ 
Under the first head we have the brutal Orien- 
tal despot, with bis many pilgrimages and use- 
less devotions. In the other part the author 
deals with the legend, which, after all, is worth 
more to the reader, who gathers in these rela- 
tions his best glimpses of the Saracen life and 
civilization. 


. .. The Harvard Register (Cambridge: Moses 
King, editor and publisher) deserves well of the 
literary public. Though devoted to Harvard, it 
is more than a mere college magazine. It is 
handsomely printed and contains from time to 
time articles of unique value. The February 
number publishes “ President Eliot’s Annua} 
Report,” with its comprehensive review of the 
year 1879-SO. Several of the best articles in 
the ‘“‘ Memorial of Professor Benjamin Peirce,” 
noticed this week, were original contributions 
to The Harvard Register. 


-eeeIn a work of 350 pages Mary Sparkes 
Wheeler gives a brief historical account of 
the Methodist Woman’s Foreign \Nissionary 
Society and sketches of its missionaries. The 
chief value and interest of the volume lie in 
these sketches, which give much attention to 
the religious experience and call of the devo- 
ted women of the Society. (Phillips & Huat, 
publishers.) 
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8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, announce 
for immediate issue a translation of Alfred 
Barbou’s ‘“‘ Victor Hugo’’; the sermons of F. 
W. Robertson, compiled by K. B. Tupper ; and 
Prof. M. J. McMabon’s translation of ‘* Demos- 
thenes and Political Eloquence in Greece,’’ by 
Prof. L. Bredif. 


Mr. George Brancroft, the historian, has 
transferred the publication of his two series of 
the “ History of the United States” from Bos- 
ton to New York. D. Appleton & Co. are to 
be his future publishers. 


A French critic calls Carlyle a “‘ mannerist”’ 
and “‘mystagogue,” and adds that many 
talented men in EnglanJ and America went to 
seed through copying his affected style and 
studying iv his school. 


The library of the late Rev. E. H. Chapin 
will be sold at auction inthe middle of April. 
It comprises some 10,000 volumes, the original 
cost of which is estimated at about $50,000 


Harper’s Magazine for May will contain an 
article on George Eliot by an intimate London 
friend, and also Mr. Conway’s recollections 
and conversations with Thomas Carlyle. 


The minister of public instruction in France 
Las ordered Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work on 
** Education”’ to be printed and distributed 
gratuitously throughout the Republic. 


The “‘ Memoirs of Jefferson Davis,’’ written 
by himself, will be published during the com- 
ing month. _ Mr. Davis bas been actively en- 
gaged upon the work for four years. 


The presidency of the London Library, left 
vacant by the death of Mr. Carlyle, bas been 
filled by the election of Lord Houghton to the 
office. 


An early number of the Juternational Review 
will contain a biographical and critical article 
on George Eliot, by Mr. W. Fraser Rae. - 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway bas enlarged and 
revised his lecture on ** The Wandering Jew,” 
and will publish it as a monograph. 


The third volume of M. Taine’s work on 
the French Revolution is now in press. It will 
be entitled ** La Conguéte Jacobin.”’ 


Mr. Lecky has completed the third volume 
of his “‘ History of Engiand in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

The second edition of the ‘ Longfellow 
Birthday Book ’’ will have an index for auto- 
graphs. 
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cers. The table of rules relating to motions and the 
cross a. Tg which enable any one to find almost 
instantly any thing in the book, give it almost incred- 
ible value.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The best extant.—Ex-SreakeR Hustep, New York 
— Legislature. 

or to any of the manuals now in use.—Sprak- 
a. Cowell. Ohio State Legislature ‘Jan. 8th, i851). 

Sold by BAKER, PRATT & CO..19 Bond St., and in 
all bookstores; or will Se sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
75 cents, by the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, 


LECTURES TO 


PROFESSING CHRISTIANS 


by — CHaRLEs G. FINNEY, late president of Oberlin 
College. 1 vol., 12mo, 468 pages, price, $1.50. 
“The sentences of every page are short, crisp, and 


mighty. It has more practical religion in it than any 
boo . of its size we ever opened.”— Religtous Telescope. 


“The whole book ts full of the lofty spirit and 
Chure 


rugged, mighty thought of this man of God.” 
Advocate. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Syetematic Theology 
Revival Lectur 
Gospel Themes 
Memoirs of Rev. C. G. at 
Reminires: neces of Kev. 
aper, bh 

Eanes of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 

price. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 
OBERLIN, 0, 


A NEW EASTER TOKEN, 
IN THE FORM OF AN ANCHOR. 
The Easter Heritage. 


Sixteen pages of pg ea selectionsin ver-e. 
Cut in the form of an Anchor, with lo illum n- 
ated covers, tied witha ribbon. 50 ce 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
No. 990 Broadway cor. 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on the poestos of 50 cents, re- 
mitted in postage stamps or otherwise. 


Life Insurance Does Assure, 


A pamphlet of 48 pages. 


By the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr, 


ef Policyholder’s Criticism 


_ on the Business. 
Reprinted from HARPER’s MONTHLY MaGazinge for 
April, with Large Additions. 

Copter be obtained G 
ae any General oe $9) Ma 4 
any Lite Insurance Company, and enclosing a two- 


Persons contemplating the Insurance of their lives, 
or information on the ag eulisoct of Se 
may the pamphlet by address! 
7 JAMES A. TABER, 
120 Breadway, New York City. 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENT, 


* West Sete Gee Improvement Association,” 
tells how to make a © ry Home HEALTHY 
in the Bf articles 
OF ‘HOUSENC LD WASTE STE BY THE 
gmp &y ELF 


TION. Col deo E Westen, _~ §-~ 

. 5 r 
Sanitary Engineer. 

HOW TO AVOID AND CURE WET CELLARS AND 

HOUSE'SITES. Revised by Col. Waring. 

HOW TO paths AND VENTILATE THE HOME AND 
THE SCROOL HOUSE AND CHURCH. Revised 
by Carl Preitter 

HOW TO HAVE Bad ee ATER BY THE USE or 
FILTERING CIS 


The book ov has complete directions for the start- 

ing and care of hedges: it methods of making 

petha andr me bn hy to start Improvement Asso 

Ciations ;: and a evnonsis of the laws of New Jersey on 

subjects interesting to farmers and villagers. 
Opinions of the Press. 

THE INDEPENDENT saya: ““Moiny valuable hints and 
{illustrations are given in the hook in regard to drain- 
age for health, heatine, and Os emeeer- a lawns, cel- 
lars, roadweys, sidewalks,” etc 

The Agriculturist says: “ This report . full of, ,use- 
ful things to every one who lives in the country.” 

The Santtary Fnatneer gage: “We know of no work 
which would be more useful to rural residents, and it 
cannot fall to stimulate sanitary reforms.” 

The Sprinateld Datly Journal says: ‘The panera of 
Messrs, Northrop end. Wer'ng are vaineble tn any 
local'tv and contain suggestions by which any com- 
munity night profit.” 

Price in Paper, 5@ cents. Cloth. $1.25. 

For sale only at the office of 

THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 


140 William Ste N. Y. Clty. 


A GREAT REDUCTION 


in Price of the Publications of the London 
SOCIETY FOR_ PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

General, Theological, and Jnvenfle Rooks sre now 
sold at low net pr'ces: ne discount. Th's new scale 
of prices vives the nnbif 

BEST ROOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Books and Catalogues from any Bookseller, or of 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


“ly B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


KEITH; 


or, Riantey at Last. A Novel. 
Scott. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50 


THE WELDED LINK, 


aND OTRER Porms. By H J. F. ——-- age late 
Chencellor of Mississtpp! state Courts. 12mo. 
cloth. $1.50. 


Extra 
BEBEE ; 


on, Two LitTtLe Woopen SHors. By “Ova,” 
author of “Strathmore.” oe Two pa ng " ete. 
Cheap edition. 12mo0. Pa ver. 60¢ 
**One of the most tenderly beautiful stories 7 ever 
read.”—Boston Literary World. 


LANIER’S FLORIDA. 


New Epitton. Florida: its Scenery. Climate, and His- 
tory. With an Accou’t of Charleston, Savannah, 
Augusta, and Aiken, and a Chapter for Consump. 
tives. Being a Complete Hand-Book and Guide. 
Ry Smpyey Lanter. Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. 
Extracloth. $1.50. 

“The volume, in every way, is certainly the best 
that has been produced upon the subject. Tanier 
writes in a cheerful, entertaining spirit. and then 
great care has heen —— in the typographical 
preparation.”—Chicago Times. 








‘ed Mrs. Mary Zz 


THIRD EDITION JUST READY. 


DRIFTING. 


A Poem. By T. Bucnanan Krav. With numerous full- 
geand initial Ninstrations, engraved in the high- 
est F style of the art, from destens by Miss L. B. 
Houmprrey. Small 4to. Elegantly bound in cloth 
and gold. $1.50. 
“An exquisitely dainty little volume,a delight to 
the sight and the touch. The noem itself ts a marvel 
of dreamy beauty.”— Boston Journal. 





*,* For sale by all Rookactlers. or will he sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


“$3 per Annum, 25 ots. per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Liter- 
ature, Science, Art, and Travel. 


APRIL NUMBER 


NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMTATAING :1. A PEEP AT THE NORTH OF IRE- 
LAND W. George HKeers. I tust?sren.—2 
CHARACT nee DANCES OF THE * ORLD. 

Ma E. . ILLUSTRATED —3. ZOOLOGIC tt 
curio Tries I—Mounte‘'n Sheep. Rv Felix L. Os 
wald. IntrstTRaTrn.—t CPAOTF O'DOOW 
ILLUSTRATED.—}._ ON 
Toutse Coffin } 
Thompson —7. JOHN FIeNRY. A Story Re 8 dnev 
Case —8. PRESEN’ TENDENCIES OF 1H7 FREY CH 
DRAMA. Bv J. Prander Matthews.—9 HE J7OAR 
Chammnev.—10. TH® WOUKOrP s nh Re Fow 
y Sherwood WASA 1 ta ” Ty 
Fra FTE? PETTOTHAL. Br 
Charlotte ruts Baten. —14. NINETEE\TH CENTI vy 

A Bs E. Dovk\ ve od. — 15. our 
MONTHLY GOSSTP 1. Carlyle. 2 
Place cur Dames: The Preir , 
tera: The New ork Water Cate r Fxbily ‘ition. 4. An 
ecdotical avd MisceNancos : Primitive New England 
ers.—16. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Bock and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents.. Civs Ratrs:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Coptes. 81'.59; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 


_club-getter. $22. 


2" Sreciucx NomBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 aod 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Robert Carter & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘ (530 Broadway, N. Y.) 


Electa. by 3. M. Drinkwater................. $1 50 
Outside the Walis. sya.M.Payne.... 150 
Tired Churchmembers. warner... 





Little Bessie. by Rev. Goo. M. Smyth..... 7% 
Violet and Lily Series. 6v.indox.. 8 00 
Ida Vane By Rev. Andrew Reed......... 150 


Life and Times of Geo, Lawson 2 0 
Daily Prayers for theHouse- 

hold. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D......... ° 
The Olive S.-S. Library. 


40 large 16mo volumes, containing 15,319 Let 
ges, ina very neat wooden case, net.......... 25 


Any of the above, except the Library. sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. | 
3 CENTS ¢ 


Wy 8.1 
‘ vr a) cach, ee 
of Christ. i) , SS ene ;T_arne my a Licht 
o Gold<mith" s Vicar of fWakeneld. Ill. Baron 
Morehone n'sTravelsand Surprising Adventures. For 
SIX CE NTS, Bonvan's Pllorim's Procrees. "Mnetrat- 
ede tslogue sent fre. AMEPICAN POOR EXCHANGE, 
Sohn B. Alden Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


EASTER CARDS. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


233 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 


1 25 

















OPPOSITE POST.OFFICE. 





+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 
if interested in Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
decoration by merely enclosing stamp 
for return postage to 
F. A. WHITING, Plaintield, N. J. 





“Of making many books there Is no end.""— Zoo. zit, 12. 
WALKER’ $s 


E. WALKE 


Neat and Elegant ALKER’ $s SON, plain nest to 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition, 
Save agents’ Gay by coming direct to 
E. WA ie ERS N, 14 Dey ee N. we 
A fileof N.Y orald, 1949 to date, and od 
bers for sale. 


30 ALL Levely Miges Rose and assorted Chro: 
Cards, name on. Agent's Sample-book, includ. 
ing Outfit, 20c. AMERICAX Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 








5 O%ear old, silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
. car . in a bones colors, with name, 10c. Agt’s 
25e. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 

CARD COL L ECTORS! 25°amples of Gold and Chromo 
Business Advertising Cards. No two alike. 

Only 15c. American Publisaing Co., West Haven, ct. 


560 Elegant Genuine Chrome Cards, no2alike. 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


50 Ca rda,Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,all newstyle,name 
on,10c. Ag'ts samples 10c. G.A.Spring,Northford,Ct 


SS 


EDUCA TION. 


AM eR. some OOL INSTITU TE. Eatab. | 1855. 
Educational businesss B 
, Aids ay 4 want well qualified Teachers. 
2 Gives Parents information of good School«. 
setfr aud Re skilled teachers wanting positions. 
4..Sells and Rents Schon! Properties, 
ERMERAORN, A.M., Secretary 
7 Fart th St.. neer Fifth ivente. New York. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FoR YOUNG 
LADIE= raene. a, Hose, mmen 
Term of its 40th April Ge. re "Advantage 
rare and well known +4 wearer. vassed loc! 
dress Rev. C, V. SPEAR, the + Principal. 


P NNSYLVANIA MILITARY Co ACAD F- 

Y, CHESTER, Pa ivi! 
Engineering. Chem nintry. © asics, ond English. De- 
grees conferred. EO. HYATT, President. 


sample book 





























AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are pre pared to offer ext din ind 











And WOMEN 
Wanted to Sell 

OF G By Herbert W. Sores, 6 end 
THE lo suthor novel Setenee, and the 

aa A ruth of the Weed of of Goi 
from H Rerearch and Every De- 

ieading ange 4 Denominations. a he ifleent Vol 
e 
4 Suited 4 ee Fine Iiustrations, 


Ex tieuabys cowie e. 
000 WOMEN 


2 E wanted to sell a work that every Christian family 
needs. Active, open = women,who will give m pt 
attention and effor' culars 


tiem tsemucecc’ ONE CENT 

S777" my OS 

"MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Ready April lst. 


New Sunday-school Song Book, 
‘| Heart and Voice. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTCR}. 


The Pub'ishers believe that in the rr-paration of 


Mi iv A) 
HEART AND VOICE 
they have secured a combination of 
Strong and Popular Authors, 
heretofore unequele4, and that the work contains 
-uch a wealth of treaeures, ele. and Bew, &s can 
be found tn no other simil: r collecti 
RT AND VOICE pase 198 pages ‘82 
m4 es the ordinary size , nquats iD. ade 
ed on fine, toned paper, 
bound in boards. 

Price, £3.60 dozen by exprers; 31 cents b 
mali. A 2. le eprctmen copy \Loard cuvers, mail led 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

pi'ed by all 


vol will be su 
bea mule dealers of Publishers’ pi 
JOHN CHURCH & co., 
No. 5 Uniou Square, N. Y¥.3 Cinctanati, 0. 


“THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
Quartet Books for Choirs, sass" tre 


ones are 

Emerson’s Sacred Quartet Thomas's Sa- 
cred Guarcest Baumbach 75 Hacr ed Quartets 
‘and his New Collection), Buck’s Metette ce) a a 
tion (and bis Seeond ap ey age 3 en) sand D “ 
Sacred Quartets (this list for Male Vo on 

Price Vout o the above, $2.00 in Boards 
$2.25 in Cloth. 








ear and expenses to A 
ddress P. 0. VICKERY, 


























EAGTER MUSIC! Send toe tate < of Easter Carols 
Anthems, and begin in to practice. 





The Beacon Light. “Scedaycechoot 


~ k- By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFF- 
nay oe ‘clot was x ngepared mas’ the very at 

ma, e claim to yor e 

books for Sunday h Examine 

it. Specimens mailed for 80. bag 








Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, §2. 





Gems of English Song tSrvecotecton ce 


Round Sheet Music (Vocal). Very popular. Gema of 
German Song (82.C0) ona Moore's LR, Mele- 
See ( ($2.00) are also of the best books the same 


Any book matled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C.B H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. ay, N. - 


NEW (1881) music. 


EASTER 


CHRIST, OUR rassores (anthem), Williams. .% cts 
FILL big Ban. von W ITH ROSES (cantata), Geo. 
Wm. Warren. .........cccssseeeserscess ° 
CHRIST, OUR R PARSOVER eaten) Sas 
RESURRECTION (solo), Holden 
ITE IS RISEN (anthem). Dressler 
ANGELS. ROLL THE ROCK AWAY (anthem), 
rn et akeegcabsubehenena 
rane ee aks Oe 
I WILLA (nentence’, 
RSTORE (a 


hits THE TOR ORD OF LIVE met bid iia 











“- 














ers. Scents en at Send for fu ll catalogue o' Easter 
Music, published bY ws a POND & CO... 
a Unies ‘Square, _New |} fork. 





FOR &IUNDAY- BCNOOLS and 
REVIVAL MEETINGS. 
lc Rook. by Perkt sy ey 
Ne i eete Biotic Caps, G8 per 106. 
THE BEST BOOK 
FOR THF MONEY. 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Chiengo, 





nary 
hereby trom one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a bettcr time to engage in 
the ale of Sewing- Machines, as all the machines made 
in the past twenty years are wearing out and must 
be replaced. vor te rms oe, further = ulars. ad- 
ar ie INF €O.,€ Tl. 


ert, ATOR oatsv% 

FOR COMPLETE 

On entire Bible in one yolems, © ever ne ished. Endorse- 
menta by 200 ablest sch: gap all; embodies latest 
sesesrh. 4 onta.ns a Lif fe of St. John: tables ‘vhowing time i! 
patriarch , prophe' even | king: authorship and dates of 
Sooke of ibible: ‘how the earth respec: -d from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of O!4 and New Testaments: the twenty- 
four Sermons of Chriet in their order: the eighteen miracles 
cftheApo-tles. 1020 pages. 47S illastrations, t rive €3.15. 
xtraterms, Selling sist. Agents making #200to @400 
Smonth Bradlev Garretson 4: Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phila 


A CNTT of energy and industry can earn 


AGENTS from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTOR Y of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 

5 Dey Street, New York City. 

for the Best and Fastest 

A GENTS, WANTED. for, the bles. eee 


33 per cout. National Pousiisuine Co., Phils., 
































LYON & HEALY 
162 & 164 State St. Chicago. 


Epauiets, Cap Lamp. 
Stands, Drain Major's Staff and 
Hats, Sundry ve 4 Outfit, Kepatring 
lexeey luctes Instrnection and Ez- 

mateur cant, and s Catalog 
of Chotee Rard Vu 


F 
HARARE BOOK 


Well made; 
designed w ith taste; no 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges ; holds five or 
fifty vols, Every user 


ee oy hao: ab ould have & 
Scrap-Books, Files, Binders, Stylegrafic 

Pens, and other requisites for Desx, Stupy, end 

Lrerary. Send stamp for Jilustrated Catalog of 500 

Laber-Savers. 

READEES AND WRITEES ECONOMY 00., 

25-83 Franklin Street, Boston; 4 Yond Street, New 

York ; 88 Madison Street, Caicago, 
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Religions A uateMigence. 


THE BLANTYRE MISSION SCAN. 
DAL 


THe. facts in this case are now definitely 
known, and they make it plain enough that 
the original eharges were not without good 
foundation. Blantyre is a mission station 
on the Shiré River, near the southern end 
of Lake Nyassa, Africa, founded in 1876 by 
the Church of Scotland. The original party 
consisted of Dr. Macklin and five artisans, 
all Jaymen. There being no clerical head 
to thé mission, an arrangement was made 
ad interim whereby Mr. James Stewart, Dr. 
Stewart, and Dr, Laws, of the Free Church 
Mission at Livingstonia, served in turn as 
head of the mission. In 1878 the Rev. 
Duff Macdonald was sent out from Scot- 
Jand to take charge of the mission, and has 
been in authority until the present. 

About a year agoa Mr. Chirnside pub- 
lished in London a pamphlet alleging that 
great cruelties had been practiced against 
the natives by members of the mission, and 
that men had even been tried and executed 
for murder. The General Assembly of last 
May appointed the Rev. Dr. Rankin, as a 
commissioner te go to Blantyre and inves- 
tigate the charges, Dr. Rankin accompan- 
ied by Mr. Pringle (an elder), performed this 
duty, and both have presented reports, 
which have been received, together with the 
report of the Foreign Missions Committee 
thereon by the Commission of the Assembly, 
and acted upon. 

Dr. Rankin’s report states that there were 
eleven illegal acts chargéd against the mis- 
sion, beginning in 1877 and ending in 1879. 
Seven of the cases are for flogging, two for 
attacks on natives, one for an execution, 
and one for allowing a boy hurt in a quar- 
rel to die overnight unassisted. The first 
and last cases are dismissed, as lying out- 
side of the line of accusations which gave 
rise to the investigation. In regard to the 
other nine cases Dr. Rankin gives full in- 
formation. 

Case No. 2 was that of a man named 
Gomanbuio, a ‘‘ habitual thief robber and 
housebreaker.” He was sentenced by Mr. 
James Stewart to 96 lashes, sixty to be giv- 
en at once and 36 at an interval of ten days, 
during which he was to be kept in the 
stocks. John Buchanan and George Fen- 
wick, members of the mission, swore that, 
after the sixty stripes had. been laid on, the 
man's back was rubbed with salt and water, 
and he was flogged again a night or two 
after. At first the instrument used was 4 
hammock-clew; but Mr. Stewart said that 
was not half heivy enough, and a whip of 
several ropes, attached to a stick and end- 
ing in knots, was made and used. When 
the man was discharged, he was told never 
to come back, for, if he was seen in the 
place again, any native would be.at liberty 
to thrust him through with an assegai, Mr. 
Pringle’s report stated that this man, after 
the first florging, was put in the stocks iu a 
house infested with a formidable species of 
ants, 

No. 8 was the case of a man who re- 
ceived six lashes for threatening to stab an- 
other. No. 4 was of several natives who 
were flogged for stealing and immorality. 
Mr. Henderson, of the Central African 
Trading Company, said that he saw one uf 
them reccive eighty lashes from a whip of 
hippopotamus hide; and he was told by Mr. 
Reid, of Livingstonia, that the Rev. Duff 
Macdonald had flogged another in a 
**vicious” manner. No. 5 was of the flog- 
ging of three boys, who were tied to a table 
in the school-room. 

The saddest case in the list, says Dr. Ran- 
kin, was that of No. 6. A man named 
Kattawalla was charged with opening a box 
an stealing some beads In less than half 
an hour, according to Mr. Henderson, after 
he was suspected, he was tied toa tree and 
stripped and flogced, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Buchawan. 
New whips were used, and the man was 
dreadfully cut on his neck, back, legs, and 
cheeks. Then he was taken down the road 
and flogged again, to make him show where 
the beads were. He was kept in the stocks 
several days, whence he was brought out 
to see the execution of Manga, and there 
floeged again. It was afterward ascertained 
that the man was entirely innocent, and that 
Mr. Moir had opened the box and taken the 
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beads, and neglected to indicate the fact on 
the invoice. 

In the seventh case—the execution of 
Manga for murder—the evidence, says Dr. 
Rankin, was *‘ extremely slender, according 
toa Eurepean standard; but would prob- 
ably be fairly satisfactory in a trial before 
a native chief, direct evidence in Africa 
being liable toa system of Irish revenge.” 
Mr. Macdonald presided at the trial, and 
the man was shot by the natives. In case 
No. 8 a carrier, charged by Mr. Walker 
with having stolen a box of tea, received 
275 lashes, was tied by the legs to rings in 
the etore, and died the next morning. Mr. 
Henderson was told by Dr. Macklin to say 
that he died of heart disease. Mr. Macdon- 
ald said Walker came to him and said he 
wanted to give the man ‘“‘atouch.” Mr. 
M. said: *‘Do so. The man is in your 
charge.” He was flogged by Mr. Walker 
and by the natives indiscriminately. 

Cases 9 and 10 were of raids on neighor- 
ing chiefs. At three different times an 
armed band of men went out from Blantyre, 
once under the lead of Mr. Macdonald, 
to the village of Mitiochi, who had stolen 
some calico. In these attacks eight of Miti- 
ochi’s people were shot or died afterward. 
Mr. Macdonald is said to have given in- 
structions to fire the village and take the 
chief prisoner. Dr. Macklin led an armed 
party against asmall chief named Sanganisa. 
On his approach, the peonle fled to the bush, 
and he fired five huts, This visit had refer- 
ence to the punishment of a murderer. 

Dr. Rankin named all the mitigating cir- 
cumstances, such as that the missionaries 
supposed that, as British colonists, they had 
the right to assume magisterial functions, 
and that, according tothe native law, the 
grant which they had of land carried with 
it the privileges of chiefship. The supposi- 
tions were, of course, erroneous, and acts 
of Parliament had been infringed; but the 
missionaries acted in good faith, and the 
question was whether the punishment had 
been excessive. He thought cruelty ap- 
peared in only two cases, Nos. 6 and 8. Mr. 
Pringle’s report went over the same round, 
and he expressed the belief that ‘‘ native 
rule has proved to be the more humane, 
more just, more consistent, and more 
effective.” 

The convener of the Foreign Missions 
Committee, Dr. Herdman, reported the 
findings of that Committee to“be that, al- 
though there were extenuating circum- 
stances, Messrs. Macdonald, Buchanan, and 
Fenwick should be recalled. Dr. Macklin 
was not now connected with the mission. 
A special committee, appointed to confer 
with the Foreign Missions Committee, re- 
ported that the Blantyre Mission had been 
in charge of a sub-committee, headed by 
Dr. MacRae, and this sub-committce ap- 
peared to have adopted the idea that the 
mission should be viewed as a Christian 
colony, exercising a civil jurisdiction. It 
was but fair, therefore, that the members of 
this sub-committee should share to some 
extent the responsibility for what had taken 
place. 

After some discussion, resolutions were 
adopted by the Commission approving the 
action of the Foreign Missions Committce 
in recalling the missionaries. In the course 
of the discussion, Dr. MacRae defended 
the sub-committee, and held that the mis- 
sionaries ought to exercise territorial, civil, 
and criminal jurisdiction, and pointed to 
the opinion of Livingstone as confirmatory 
of hisown. Dr. Story defented the memo- 
ry of Livingstone against such an outrage. 
What Dr. Livingstone had said on the sub- 
ject could not by the wildest flight of 
imagination be made to mean that one of 
their institutions should be the knout and 
the halter. 

Dr. George Smith, of the Free Church, 
pub‘ishes a card alleging unfairness in Dr. 
Rankin's and Mr. Pringle’s reports, in what 
they say about the services of members of 
the Livingstoaia Mission at Blantvre. He 
speaks of Mr. James Stewart as modest, 
gentle, and of high Christian character, and 
quotes him as saying that he acted under 
orders of the Blantyre Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Committee, which were 
opposite to those in force at Livingstontia. 
He was to exercise clv:] and criminal juris 
diction. He says there was only one case 
of serious punishment during the fifteen 
months he was in charge, and adds: “‘ The 








attempt to convert such echolastls” Meck. | 
pline as ‘was’ ddministeted while I wis at 
Blantyre {nto a precedent or sanction on 
my part, or on the part of the Church to 
which I belong, of such doings as sub 
sequently occurred at that station I utterly 
repudiate.” As respects the statement 
made to Dr. Rankin that Dr. Laws, of 
Livingstonia, approved of the execution of 
Manga, Dr. Laws says that he was at Blan- 
tyr¢ when the murder was commitied; but 
the murderer was not even known then. 
He gave no advice, and, though he might 
have said in the course of conversation that 
murderers ought to be punished with death, 
he had no recollection of saying that thé 
missionaries ought to execute a murderer. 





Toe Waldensian Church reports that 
progress has been made in all departments the 
past year. Matteo Prochet writes of changes 
in public opinion as follows: 

** At Pignerol, at the very gates of the Van- 
dois Vallevs, clerical agitation, which has for 
its center the pulpit of the Catholic cathedral. 
has had the effect of bringing bundreds of 
hearers to the meetings of onr evangelist and 
to the funeral services conducted by him in 
the cemetery. AJl bono? to thé anttirities 
who have done away with the dfstinction be- 
tween a Protestant and a Catholic cemetery ! 
The good example which they have given in 
this matter has rreatly contribnted to remove 
the prejudices of the middle class of society. 
At Susa the gross attacks of the Canon Pein- 
etti have also served to bring us a number of 
hearers. At Aosta the front of our chapel, 
decorated with the inscription Cape/a Evangel- 
ica and the escutcheon of the Vaudois Church, 
is set exactly opposite and in contrast to the 
famous fovntain erected in memory of the 
fiieht of Calvin. At Ivrea a pastoral diatribe 
of the bishop, directed expressly against the 
Evangelicals, has called forth on the part of 
our evangelist a pamphlet, 800 copies of which 
have been sold. At Favale (Lignria), where 
ftinerant evangelization is pursued with suc- 
cess, many thousands: of copies of the most 
beautiful of our hymns have been bought up, 
and may be heard sung in stables, honses, 
schools, in the fields, and even in certain Cath- 
olic churches.” 


....The new liquor law in Kansas causes 
considerable dissatisfaction. It prohibits every 
alcoholic preparation—such as bay rum and 
spirits of camphor—and éven punishes by im- 
prisonment the minister who administers wine 
in communion. The Rev. Dr. Beatty, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church of Lawrence, 
called the attention of his congregation to this 
feature of thre law, and remarked: “I need not 
say to you that I shall go right on with our 
service in spite of this law. The bishop and 
clergy of our Church have decided to pay no 
attention whatever to any such law.”’ 


....The Protestant theological professors of 
the Reformed Church of France do not get 
very large salaries from the state. According 
to an order issued February 12th, five profesa- 
ore of the first class in Paris are to receive 
8,009 franes each ; one of the second class is to 
have 6,500 francs. In Montauban the profess- 
ors of the first class are entitled to 6,500; 
those of the second class, 5,500; and those of 
the third class, 4,509. The Catholfe professors 
in Paris receive 6,500 and 5.500; and im the 
provinces, 5,500, 4,500, and 3,500. 


...-The Prussian minister of public wor- 
ship, Herr Von Puttkamer, claims that the 
Ultramontenists exaggerate the condition of 
the Catholic Church in Prussia. He presented 
in the Honse of Deputies statistics showing 
that, ont of 2,148 priests excluded by his prede- 
cessor from giving instruction in the schools, 
1,369 had been readmitted under the present 
administration, and the number of parishes 
without spiritual care had been reduced. 


....William Hurr, an Ottawa Indian, was 
recently ordained by a Baptist council in 
Indian Territory. The second chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes was present, to ask that Mr. 
Hurr be sent as a missionary to his people. 
«The Sankies,” said he, “are not inclined to 
listen to the pale-face,” and then he quoted 
the words of Gray Eyes, the principal chief: 
**Send us an Indian on whom we can depend. 
Then we will hear him.” 


....Mr. Stanhope has introduced in Parlia- 
ment a bill to remedy the abuses of church 
patronage. The bill provides that all ex- 
changes and resignations of benefices, for 
which a pecuniary consideration is given, must 
be first, approved by the bishop of the diocese, 
who shaJl, under his own hand, state all the 
terms an’ considerations of the transuction. 


.... The Rev. Mr. Green, of Miles Platting, 
against whom a warrant of committment was 
issued some time ago, but not executed, for 
illegal ritual practices, has just been lodged in 
jail. For some time a bailiff was lodged in bis 
hoase. 


...eMesers Moody and Sankey have closed 
their revival work in California. As one of 


the results of their Jabors, the First Presbyte- 
rian Chureh of Oakland received, on coemmiun- 





fon day, 220 persons on profession. 
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” Missions, 
THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


THE sixty-second annual report of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is very much larger than any of its 
predecessors. It contains fifty-six more pages 
than that of 1880 and fs the fullest and most 
satisfactory perhaps of the whole series. The 
statistical tables, especially of the foreign mis- 
sions, which occupy nearly three times as 
much space as domestic missions, contain 
mony additional items. A great deal of in- 
formation is given of each mission, showing 
its condition and progress; but there is no 
general summary of the year’s work, indicat- 
ing its special features, the reasons for en- 
couragement, the difficulties, snd the pressing 
needs of the eoming year. General surveys, 
like those of the American Board, are of very 
great interest and usefulness. 

No new mission was founded the past year, 
though new Stations were established, and 
preparations were begun to open a mission in 
West China, a special donation having been 
received for that purpose. There are 97 for- 
eign missionaries, azaiast 95 ™ 1879, notwith- 
standing an explanatory note, which atates 
that the new tables “ vreatly reduce the aum- 
ber of foreign missionaries” by ‘‘ coun! ing no 
foreign missionaries in Norway, Sweden,” ete. 
Only those are counted as foreign missionaries 
who are sent out from the United States; yet 
the column headed “foreign missionaries ”’ 
foots up 97, an increase of 2. The number of 
native preachers is very much larger, making a 
total of 382, against 271 in 1879. A déstinction 
is made this year between ordained an | unor- 
dained native preachers. There are 185 of the 
former and 197 of the latter. Basides the 97 
foreign missionaries, there are 63 assistant mis- 
sionaries (the wives of foreign missiontries). 
Thirty foreign missionaries are supported by 
the Woman’s Foreign Society, in connection 
with which are 133 native workers. There 
are also in the working force 2H local 
native preachers, 390 vative teachers, 3 foreign 
teachers, 10 ‘‘ foreign’’ local preachers, and 133 
“other helpers.’’ The number of members is 
26,702" and of probationers 8,807, a gain of 
1,031 members and a loss of 864 members; or 
a net gain of 167 communicants, addin the 
members and communicants together. In the 
day schools there are 10,282 scholars; in the 
Sunday-schools, 44,627. In 1879 there were 
276 “churches and chapels”; last year, 264} 
churches and 701 “halls and other places of 
worship.” The value of the churches, schools, 
etc. is nearly $1,600,000, against which there is 
an indebtedness of $325,000. In the item of 
collections for the missionary society there is 
a small increase, the whole amount being 
$5,226. The collections for other benevolent 
societies amounted to $11,576; for self-sup- 
port, $134,226; for church building and re- 
pairing, $37,147; making a grand total of 
$187,985, being an average of $5.29 to each 
member and probationer. It is worthy of 
mention that no less than $89,940 was raised in 
India for “‘ self-support”’ alone, and $115,505 
for all purposes. It seens a little singular 
that in this table the names of missions should 
be under the title ‘circuits and stations.” {Is 
Africa, or Bulgaria, or tue Germany and 
Switzerland conference “ circuita or station”’ ? 

There is little that is encouraging in the re- 
port on Africa. The Liberia Conference dis- 
cussed the question of becoming independent ; 
but it is not in a self-supporting condit’on, and 
the churchmembers did not vcte in favor of 
the proposition. The interior mission back of 
Liberia has been disturbed by wars. Prof. 
Hollett, of Monrovia Seminary, has been ia- 
structed to prospect for a new mission back ut 
Liberia or up the Niger. There is little to 
notice in connection with the mission in Souih 
America. In Chinathere was a gain of 14 
communicants in the Fuh-Chau Conference; 
the Central China Mission headquarters in 
Kiu Kiang has had a prosperous year; and the 
North China Mission, Peking, has added to its 
membership, to its chapels, and to its aggres- 
sive force. 

The Conference in Germany ani Switzer- 
land reports an increase of 114 .nemters and 
241 probationers, and very liberal collecticns, 
the average per member for the missionary 
society being fourteen cents, which is as much 
as is raised in many conferences in this coun- 
try. In Scandinavia there are two annual 
conferences, those of Nurway and Sweden, 
and a mission in Denmark. In the Norway 
Conference a decrease of upward of 390 mem- 
bers and probationers is reported. There was 
a gain ia the Sweden Conference of 453 mem- 
bers, but a loss of 1,615 probationers ; the loss 
on the total being 1,163. In Denmark there 
have been some gains. In all these European 
missions the erection of churches is the chief 
Aifticulty for the struggling members. 

The mission in North India, which was be- 
gun in 1856, is chiefly among the Datives; that 
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of South India is chfefly among Europeans and 
Durasians. Both have become conferences. 
The work in South India is almost entirely 
self-supporting, the Society granting ouly 
$8,000 in aid of churches. The increase in 
members was 28; in probationers, 87. The prog- 
ress of the North India Conference is most en- 
couraging. The native churches are gradually 
developing the support of their pastors. The 
mission in Bulgaria has 28 members and 13 
probationers, with five native preachers at 
work. In Japan there bas been a gain of 16 
members and probationers. The number of 
scholars in day schools is somewhat less than 
in 1879. The mission in Mexico isin a pros- 
perous condition. There bas been an increase 
of four in the missionary force, of 12 native 
preachers and teachers, of 191 members and 
probationers, of 71 day and 130 Sunday 
scholars, and of twenty-five per cent. in the 
attendance on public worship. No new infor- 
mation cr statistics are given of the Italy mis- 
sion, which has fifteen stations. The Indian 
missions are classed with domestic missions. 
The working force consists of 19 ‘foreign’’ 
missionaries and 33 native local preachers, 
and there are 1,790 members and 384 proba- 
tioners. It has been resolved, with the help 
of the Government, to open a school at the 
Fort Peck Agency. The report says: ‘‘ From 
the fourteen agencies under our care we have 
in general received but little ipformation.”’ 
EAT ARTE RNR 


Washington, 


Tne question of organization in the Senate 
was virtually decided on Monday of last week 
when Senator Mahone, of Virginia voted with 
the Republicans, giving that party the control 
of the body. In anticipation of an exciting 
scene, the gulleries of the Senate Chamber were 
crowded with spectators, and, with the excep- 
tion of the vacancies in the Maine and Minne- 
sota seats, every senator was present. Two 
new senators, McDill, of Iowa, and Cameron, 
of Wisconsin, presented themselves and took 
the oath of office. The proceedings were 
opened by Senator Pendleton, who called up 
the resolution organizing the Senate on a 
Democratic basis, and accused the Republic- 
ans of obstructing the progress of proper 
legislation. Senator Bayard followed in a 
similar strain. At this juncture Senator 
Allison moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, and, upon 
the yeas and nave beiug ordered, Senator 
Mahone voted with the Republicans in the 
affirmative, the result being 37 against to 35 
in favor of the motion. This action on the 
part of Senator Mahone was the signal for an 
attack npon him by the Democrats, and, after 
Senotor Conkling had briefly spoken, Senator 
Hill took the fioor and accused Senator 
Mahone of treason to bis party. Senators Conk- 
ling and Logan defended him fora brief time, 
but Senator Hill’s remarks became so personal 
that Mr. Mahone took the floor in his own 
defense, and a bitter, wordy war ensued. 
Senator Hoar rebuked Senator Ilill for his 
action, and finally the Senate adjourned. On 
reassembling, the following day. Senator Pen- 
dleton again called up his resolution ; but by 
this time it was evident that hothing could be 
done until there was a full Senate. and the 
body adjourned at an early hour. The Demo- 
crats, in the meantime, had decided to yield 
gracefully, and merely kept up the struggle 
for the sake of form. On Thursday Senator 
E1garton. the new senator from Minnesota. took 
his seat, and on Friday Senator Frye, who had 
been elected by the Maine Levislature, to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Senator Blaine. The Senate being complete, 
the work of organization was quickly effected 
Senators Edmunds and Vance were paired and 
were not present. Senator Pendleton again 
called up his resolution for action, and Senator 
Anthony moved that it be indefinitely post- 
poned. The result was a tie, the vote stand- 
ing 87 to 37, Senator Davis voting with the 
Democrats and Mahone with the Republicans, 
Vice-President Arthur being compelled to 
cast the decisive vote, of course, voted in the 
affirmative. with the Republicans. Senator 
Anthony then presented «# resolution organiz- 
{ug the Senate on a Republican basis. This 
resolution was finally carried, Vice-President 
Arthur, as before, casting the decisive votein the 
affirmative. After effecting its organization, 
the Senate went into executive session, and at 
2 o’clock adjourned until the following 
Monday. 





-...The opinion is gaining ground that Prest- 
dent Garfield will call an extra session of Con- 
gress sometime in May. The refunding ques- 
tion and the contested elections in the South 
are assigned as the causes for this contemplated 
action. 

--President Garfield gave a large recep- 
tion on last Thursday evening, at the White 
House, to the two houses of Congress and the 
members of the Supreme Court. 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


—“Sews of the Week, 


Tre snow blockade has caused great 
suffering {n the northwestern part of Illinois, 
the people being unable to get fuel and provis- 
fons. In O’Brien County four families took 
shelter in one house atid used the other three 
houses for fuel. The snow fs four feet deep 
on the level. 

... The exports from France during the first 
two months of the current year have decreased 
47,500,000 francs, as compared with the corre- 
sponding months last year, and the imports 
have decreased 29,000,000 frances, the latter 
consisting wholly of food. ° 





....-A German man of war has destroyed the 
habitations of the tribe on the coast of Liberia 
who plundered a German merchant ship. One 
native was killed and nine hostages were 
taken. Liberia agreed to pay £1,000 compensa- 
tion for the plundering. 


..A monument erected over General Mc- 
Pherson’s grave, at Clyde, O., will be unveiled 
by the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
at its annual reunion, in Cincinnati, on the 6th 

f next month. 


..On March 14th President Garfield sént 
in the name of the Hon. Stanley Matthews as 
associate justice of the Supreme Court ; but as 
yet the Senate has taken no action upon the 
nomination. 


..One thousand eight hundred and eight- 
een emigrants arrived in this city on the 16th 
inst., on five steamers. The “Herder,” ” from 
Hamburg, brought 1,125. 


.. Another complimentary dinner was given 
to Postmaster-General James, on Wednesday 
evening of last week, by Elliott F. Shepard, 
Esq , of New York. 


..The English subscriptions to the new 
French loan exceeded £50,000,000 sterling. 
The loan was subscribed for fifty times over in 
France. 


....A free-trade meeting in Madrid, on the 
18th inst., demanded the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. 


....The Swiss exports to the United States 
last yeer were the largest on record, exceeding 
those of 1879 by 15,000,000 francs. 


...-A large quantity of arms has been seized 
*y the Austrians in the minaret of a mosque at 
Banjaluka, in Bosnia. 


.. The Mikado of Japan opened the Nation- 
al Industrial Exhibition at Yokohama, on the 
first instant. 


....New South Wales will spend "£40,000 in 
promoting emigration from Great Britain to 
that colony. 


.-The British will aseist the Rajah of 
Munipore in repelling the threatened Burmese 
invasion. 


.-It_is reported that there is a deficit in 
the Greek budget of 75,000,000 drachmas ($15,- 
000,C00). 


. It is believed in Ps Petersburg that all 
the Tekke-Turcoman tribes have submitted to 
Russia. 


.-The Italian budget for 1881 shows an 
estimated surplus of 15,000,000 lire $3,000,000, 


.-In the Greek Question Conference the 
Ottoman agents offer to cede Crete. 


-Eighteen children died of diphtheria at 
Thurso Village, Ont., last week. 


.. The Czaiowitz has succeeded to the 
Russian throne, as Alexander III. 


«s.-The Bulgarian conscription has com- 


menced. 
OT eC A TLE ES AB AN i RON 2 


MOTHERS, “ ia lividuall; «a1 collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam”’ the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 


Colds, Croup. Sore Throat, ete., ete. in chil- 

dren that has yet been given to the public. 

Bn A say it always acts Dal Ngeed Children 

— like it. Price, 25, 50, and 7% cents per 
ttle. 





CHURCH FURNITURE, 


CLEARING SALE OF 
ALTARS, LECTERNS, FONTS, READING AND 
PRAYER DESKS, STALLS, aLMs Disks, 
WITH INSCRIPTION, AND PLAIN 
CONTRIBUTION BOXES. 
MUST BE SOLD IN THIRTY DAYS& 
PRICES VERY LOW FOR CASH. 
O. 26 GROVE STREET. 


HOLDEN'S New Book on 
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mend GAY ‘Ape Hirrre, 


Hy Libert face, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
v RHEUMATISM™M 
AND 


NEURALGIA, 
and remedj finpure 


diseases arising» from an 
state ee bk nm Antidote for Malaria. 
Prices 50c. 2 Ly yee eae sent by mall 
Kh. W. RO OX & SON, 


Send fow€trenlan reéfiwich St., N. Y. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House, 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Huropean Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 














TRAVEL. 
NEW YORK AND. EME LINE 
for TRENTON AN 


D PE 
CUOMALsUING DeVCbabkn 1 
Leave New York from station C. Rot} N. J., toot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 
—s mY Green n Streets, a vs, % 10, 11:15 +.m, 
1:80, 11S, *On’ Sunday ry 


8:45 0711-90: 12 Pm. 


For Thira fd Berks Streets, a8 6:30, 11:15 a. u.; 130, 


30, 5:30 P.M. +} AM 
For Trenton, Warren aoa Tucker Street, i 7:45, 
9,10, 11:15 aM; 1:80, 4, 490, 4°45 41:20, 
12P.u. On Sun see Phliadet A. M.; cw 1120, ‘ign. me. 
rn trains leave ‘or New Y: 4 Oy 





st and Green jipiiav apa Regding, Ra i ~ 


38, 5:40, Rats 730,12 F. uw. On Sunday at 8:36 
>m Th and Berks Streets at 4:45, 8:20, 9-15 a. M.; 
8:40, 6, 11:30 P. M. On Sunday, 8:10 a. m.; 4:00, 
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Anchor | Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
W YORK ND GLASGOW 
seems hay? No. Bae, River. New York. 








&> ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Statents, Men 
And WOMEN 


a to Sell 
By Herbert W. M D.D. 
THe lo Author Sctenceand the Bible, ete. 
Array ruth of the Word of God 
jon Leary 3 hs Science, “Modern Research and Every aad 
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all Denominations. A Magnificent vor 
ume Bul imes. Clear Type. Pine iitustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Setis Rapidly aud Agents Easily Clear 
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§. GC. McCURDY & CO.. Philnd’a, Pa. 
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Enclose astampto W. E, DUNM, 337 
ton Av., N. ¥., and receive information 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 





HENRY” A RBOLIC SALVE. 

Tas BEST SAL’ the for Bruises, 
Sores. Ry} Salt ter, Chap: Ha 
kinds of — Eru R A 
SALVE, as all others Price, 25 cents. 


Mch. 26th, 2 P.m. M. | Furnessta, Apr.i Oth, 1 P.w, 
a -April 2d, 7 am. ' Anchor i., April leth, 7 a.m 


These steamers do not carry cattle, shee .ae ign, 
Cabins, $60 to #80. Rneurmees tickets; at rates. 
Second Cabin, #40. rage, 
NEW YORK TO LON DON DIRECT. 
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ARTISTIO BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
and Decorative Porcelain. | 
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COOK'S “Tush TOURS. 


Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, hag i ome. Economy. 
Five p Grand Exe Excursion Parti 
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uest. Tourist Tickets for in- 
dent “rravelere tet issued by all routes. Address 
TP AS ON. 261 Broadway, Ne. ¥. 
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omit BTA AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


New York to and Liverpool 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
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AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General — 
53 Broadway, Néw York, , 


LL 
DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby's Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wiil be 
sent, postpaid, to any 8 dress upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam: . 


ce ye 

EADING THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION, r by Kitchie. Size 
0! 








$2 Gv 


ee eee eeesdeserreseceesscessresces 


's Proof, ed and attested 
by FB. sar the ist, and A. H. 
i THe UNITED HATER, 


e GRANT oss 16x20... 1 


E F, RES IN. Size, 16x20. 100 
EE VICH Pps BExRY SCHUYLER COLFAX. iat 

PA NTON. By Size, 14x90... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... ... 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B, Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “ BICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 


Orders, with the ne cach enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
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THE “MISSIONARY SCANDAL. 


THEKE have been missionary scandals 
before pow (we recail the first English 
mission to the South Sea Islands); but it is 
a long time since so bad a case has come to 
light as that at the Blantyre Mission, near 
the southern end of Lake Nyassa, in Cen- 
tral Africa, which we report in full on a 
preceding page. The atrocious cruelty 
with which the missionary in charge of 
this station of the Established Scotch 
Church has exercised civil authority, in 
cluding even capital punishment, is beyond 
conception. It isfrom the reports of the 
investigating committee sent out by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this Church that we obtain 
the facts. It has not shielded its own agents. 





The first blame must rest on the Scotch 
committee in charge of the mission. It 
was their busivess to know that it wus con- 


trary toan act of Purliameat, and yet they 
instructed their agents to exercise unlimit- 
ed civil authority in the territory which they 
had purchased and where they had their 
A consular agent, and 
not u missionary, should have been en- 
trusted with such jurisdiction. Mission- 
arics go to save souls and civilize savages, 
not to protect property with the lash and 
the rifle-ball; yet these missionarics and 
artisans sent out from Scotland were told 
that they were to try culprits and punish 
offenders even with death, if necessary. 
If other missions in savage countries have 
similar inst:uctions, we had better know iz. 

But the chief fault belongs to these mis- 
sionaries themselves, among whom we 


mission and colony. 


include not the clergymen at their head 





alone, but the artisans and traders’ con. 
nected with them. Allowing that it was 
their business to preserve civil order and 
punish crimes, their method of doing ‘his 


was shocking in the extreme. One man 
Was accused of having stolen or lost a box 
of tea. Artisan Walker told the superin- 
tendent that he wanted to ‘‘ touch him up 
a little.”. The missionary replied: ‘‘ Do 
s0. He is under your charge.” Then Walker 
gave him seventy-five lashes, and one 
Buchanan two hundred more. He was 
then ironed with leg-rings, and died in a 
few hours. An innocent man was charged 
with stealing beads. Without trial, he was 
stripped and flogged most frightfully with 
new rhinoceros-hide whips. He was 
put in stocks several days, to make him 
confess; and then flogged again, till his 
body and face were horribly cut and swollen. 
Aman convicted of murder was execuied 
by having half a dozen rifle-shots fired at 
him by natives. In a quarrel with neigh- 
ing villages, raids were made upon them, 
natives killed, and a village burned. Is 
that the way to preach good tidings? Is 
that the way to conciliate the heathen? 
Is thst Christianity? We do not wonder 
that the agents have al] been recalled; and 
we hope that British law will be invoked to 
punish the guilty. 

Such scandals, we know, are rare. We do 
not hesitate, much as we love missions, to 
make these facts public. It is only in the 
light that missions should live. We ex- 
pect that this affair-will give the enemy a 
chance to blaspheme. Free Religionists and 
infidels, who never sent a man to civilize a 
savage tribe, will taunt us with this speci- 
men of missionary work; and Roman 
Catholics, who believe that to the Church 
properly belongs all civil power, and who 
have never hesitated to seize it in Europe, 
or in America, or in partibus infidelium, 
whenever they could, will add the Blantyre 
scandal to their next edition of Marshall's 
‘History of Missions.” So be it. 





THE GRANT FUND. 


—_——— 


Mr. Grorce Jones last week published 


a card in the 7imes of this city announcing 
‘the fact that the effort to raise a fund of 


two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the benefit of General Grant has proved a 
success The orizinal ides, as proposed 
last Fall, in the Times, was to secure this 
amount by voluntary subscriptions, and 
then set apart the annual interest thereon to 
be given during his lifetime to the oldest 
ex-President, not holding any Federal 
office This idea, if carried out, would 
have made the fund a premanent fund for 
the oldest ex-President, if there were more 


than one, beginning, of course, with 
General Grant. 
Mr. Jones, however, at an early stage 


of his efforts, discovered that this view did 
not meet with general favor. Hence, the 
program was changed, and subscriptions 
were privately solicited to raise two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for the ex- 
clusive benefit of General Grant, to be dis- 
posed of for this purpose in such manner 
as the subscribers forthe major portion of 
the amount should determine. On this 
basis the whole amount has been subscribed 
by a comparatively small number of per- 
sons. Mr Jones, in his card, gives the fol- 
lowing list of subscribers and amounts 
subscribed : 






2 Subscribers of... ...........++ $50,000 
3 Subseribers of 30,000 
18 Subscribers of 90,000 
8 Subscribers of 7,500 
2 Subscribers of 4,060 
48 Subscribers of 48,000 
1 Subscriber of 7 
21 Subscribers of..............+-+. 10,500 
27 Subscribers of.... 6,750 
5 Subscribers of 1,000 
13 Subscribers of 1,300 
1 Subscriber of 50 
Various subscribers for small amounts. 150 
WOE, ... isccrcns. cecdsstecen donetenstsensiens $250,000 


It thus appears that, with the exception 
of one hundred and fifty dollars given in 
small amounts, the fund has been raised 
from one hundred and forty-four persons, 
of whom twenty-three persons subscribed 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars, 
or about two-thirds of the whole amount. 
As we presume, the subscribers will decide 
to make the fund an out-and-out gift to 
General Grant. This is the graceful thing 
to be done. 

There can be ro doubt as to the motive 


_was crushed. Let the nation never forget 


‘of infidelity. 








which has pehbapeed el this generous aanaile- 
tion in behalf of the nation’s most distin- 
guished soldier. The American people can 
well afford to be proud of his name. The 
services he rendered to his country during 
the war will give to that name an abiding 
place in American history and in the 
memory of mankind. Me went into the 
Union army a poor man and came out of 
the War of the Rebellion a poor man; and, as 
the Times affirms, he was in this respect 
not much better at the close of his two 
presidential terms. Had he been a British 
or German general, with such a record, 
millions “would have been cheerfuliy 
lavished in his reward. The nation has 
twice honored bim with the highest office 
in its gift; but it has made no provision for 
ex-presidents, and, hence, had made none 
for him. We are heartily glad that the 
perseverance of Mr. Jones, combined with 
the generosity of the donors, has been 
crowned with success. All agree that this 
gift to General Grant is a fitting thing to be 
done. It is, indeed, small, when compared 

with the value of his service in the day ot 
the nation’s peril. It was pre-eminently by 

his firm and resolute purpose and com- 
manding military genius that the Rebellion 


to honor the hero of that memorable 
struggle. 


A WORD FOR CHRISTIAN APOL- 
OGISTS. 








Or course, in our defense against the 
attacks of those (seldom, we are glad to say, 
scicutific men) who array scientific discov- 
eries against our Christian faith, we say and 
must say again and again that religion need 
not be afraid of science; that the truth of 
one cannot contradict the truth of the other. 

But there is a difference in the way we 
may say it. We may sayit out of our 
faith, or we may say it out of our infidelity; 
and there is not a little loud defense 
“against science,” which is the worst kind 


God’s truth is all one truth, and is al] 
to be eagerly sought. When it comes to 
meet us, it must be met more than half way. 
There is no man who should be so-eager to 
welcome new truth as a Christian believer. 
It is better for him to err by too great 
eagerness than by too great reluctance He 
honors tke truth more wheu he welcomes 
the plausibie than when he rejects even the 
probable. He should have a passionate 
desire to discover, as soon as possible, what 
new truth in science is coming forward; 
and this desire should be as sturdy as is his 
desire to retain the old truths of his relig- 
ious faith. 

There is one test of Christian infidelity in 
its relation to science which seldom fails. 
Ifa Christian preacher or teacher stands 
off and says, ‘‘ Scientific men differ among 
themselves. One believes one thing and 
another another. They have reached noth- 
ing definite yet. ‘They are all the time 
being compelled to confess their previous 
blunders. Let us wait until they settle 
their own disputes and come to one-conclu- 
sion, before we attempt to reconcile our re- 
ligion with their geology and biology "—if 
we hear a man talking in that way, then we 
may set it down as almost certain that he is 
not genuinely anxious for the whole truth, 
but only indolently anxious not to have re- 
ligious belief disturbed, and is secretly 
afraid that science will bring up something 
that he does not want to learn. The man 
that wants to wait till science has conclud- 
ed its investigations is not anxious that 
science should make investigaiions. He 
wishes the scientists were in some other 
business. Does he feel any passion to 
catch the first evidence to show wheth- 


er chlorine and iodine are actually 
elementary; whether the last new 


element discovered follows Mendelejeff’s 
law; what is the cause of the differ- 
ences in the spectroscopic lines; whether 
there are seventy elements or one; whether 
the sun’s wasted heat is recovered; what 
was the date of the last glacial period and 
what its cause; whether buman remains 
actually exist in preglacial or interglacial 
deposits; why insular flora and fauna differ 
from continental; whether deep-sea dredg- 
ings have anytbing to tell us of the origin 
of life? The man whose soul is burniag to 
learn truth does not want to wait. We 





never hear a man who is himself a worker 


in the discovery of truth, no matter bow 
earnest a Christian believer he may be, talk 
in this style. 

Nor is it true that scientific men are in 
perpetual war as to their conclusions. They 
agree better among themselves than do the- 
ologians. Every year new truths are dis. 
cussed of great importance, are verified, 
and are put on the shelf among the labeled 
facts, which shall be data for the next facts. 
The differences <re not on great things, but 
small. It takes comparatively sh: time 
to reach fixed conclusions that are not to 
be overthrown. The evidence, in tle 
nuture of the case, is generally final and 
conclusive; but we see caiping fellows of 
the baser sort sitting fur years belated, like 
cross-legged Juno, about the nursery of a 
new-born fact, expecting to prevent or, at 
least, deny its birth, while the real cou:age- 
ous believers have yone forward to welcome 
the next royal deliverv. 


Editorial Actes. 


We are not at all disturbed by Dr. Crosby’s 
calling ours a ‘‘ weak wing’’ of the total ab- 
stinence army, which believes that, while 
moderate wine-drinking was not objected to 
in Bible times, it can properly be regarded 
now, owing to change of sentiment and growth 
of moral sentiment, a duty to refrain entirely 
from all alcoholic liquors. A pronounced tem- 
perance man, who has written much on the 
subject, writes us: 


“You are exactly right in you position (me 
judice) on ‘the weak wing.’ Thie isthe wing 
which has strength. No other position than 
that which you take is at all tenable. The 
notion of ‘two kinds of wine’ is as silly a 
notion as was ever presented tothe public. I 
have been for years fighting against it, as 
bringing the temperance cause into ridicule 
and as tempting its advocates into misrepre- 
sestations which are really shameful.” 


The Congregationalist reports a discussion on 
Bible wines among the students of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, assisted by the profess- 
ores; and the general opinion reached was 
that of this same ‘‘ weak wing,” and is de- 
scribed as follows: 

‘The fourth paper. . . happily expressed 
the unanimous judgment of the Seminary, 
that, while the wines spoken of approvingly 
in the Scriptures were undoubtedly fermented 
and intoxicating, if taken in large enough 

nantities, the spirit of Bible teaching plainly 

emands total abstinence at the present day. 
The title of Mr. Bumstead’s article, ‘The 
Biblical Sanction for Wine,’ was severely cen- 
sured by one of the profeescrs, as involving 
in itse/f a false theory of biblical interpretation, 
which would teach that a social custom, an 
article of diet or clothing, or any external 
practice (not specifica!ly enjoined as a perina- 
nent ordinance) is sanctioved for all time if 
shown to be in vogue among good people in 
Bible times.” 

The external practice of Christ and his apos- 
tles, which was right in their circumstances, 
may be wrong in ours. Christ’s teaching and 
ordinary conduct were for his own age, not 
ours. The principles he taught are permanent, 
and new light may break out of them on the 
subjects of slavery and temperance. 








Dr. Crosby says, in a reply in The Evangelist 
to a critic : 

‘“‘Now it will not do, with my excellent 
friend of THE INDEPENDENT, to say that many 
customs that were yervicious (like slavery) 
were permitted then, but we must not imitate 
those times; for this was a custom that our 
Saviour went out of the way to sanction. This 
he did not do to slavery or any sinful custom.” 
The reason does not impress us. Moses *‘ went 
out of his way” to sanction divorce quite as 
much as our Saviour did to sanction moderate 
drinking. ‘The explanation is given by our 
Lord himself—namely, that the moral sense of 
Moses’s age was so far uneducated that 
divorces were not sinful then, though they had 
become sinful in Christ’s time. Pau! went 
out of his way equally to sanction slavery, 
which the moral sense cf the present day con- 
demns. There was nothing so inferior in the 
revelation of Moses or Paul that they may be 
expected to teach what is not eternally right, 
while Christ cannot be expected to do this, 
especially if, during his life on earth, Christ’s 
deity was dormant, as Dr. Crosby teaches. If 
circumstances make wWine-drinking wrong now, 
but made it right then, why should not Christ 
have gone out of his way to sanction it? And 
is there any reason to think that he would not, 
if a case had presevted itself to him, have 
sanctioned slavery as much as Paul did ? 


Dr. LEonaRD Bacon lately spoke with high 
honor of the self-denial of a Brooklyn Episco. 
pai minister who gave up his strong and affec- 
tionate church to go, at the bidding of his de- 
pominational authorities, to act as superin- 
tendent of home missions in a difficult field 
on the Pacific Coast. It was evidence to him 
of the persistence in the Chrisvian Chuseh of 
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the principles of self-denial taught by the | 
Master. Another example of that same apos- 
tolic spirit is seen in the Tesignation of Edward 
Judson, sou of the missionary Judson and pas- 
torof the Baptist Church at Orange, N. J., one 
of the strongest and wealthiest in that denom- 
foation. He has not felt able to enjoy the 
peace of his delightful pastoral work for bis 
anxiety for the souls of the untaught in the 
lower part of New York City. In his words to 
his church he says : 

| believe that, in being pastor of this church, 
I have the honor of being the pastor of the 
best church in the country, and my heart 
could ask for nothing more than I have expe 
rienced of love and kindness and helpfulness 
and forbearance at your hands; but I have 
felt an impulse that f could not resist, because 
I believe it to be of God’s Spirit. I have been 
led to coatemplate this step by a sense of my 
duty to preach the Gospel in the lower part of 
New York. I have tried to study the situation 
of things there during the last few months, 
and find that in a single ward there they are 
living story above story (100,000 people), and 
in that field there is not one single Baptist 
mission. There is this great work to 
be done for those people. Somebody must 
make the move. Why not [? I cannot get 
away from it.” 


But why do we single out Mr. Judson or Bishop 
Paddock? There are thousands of such. ‘The‘ 
man or the woman that has nota portion of 
that same spirit is not a disciple of Christ. 
“Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou 
and preach the Kingdom of God.” 





WE sometimes say that the Roman Vatholic 
Church keeps the Bible from its laity, and 
there is too much truth in the charge. Beyond 
all question, however it may be denied that the 
Catholic Church discourages the popular read- 
ing of the Bible, Catholics nowhere read the 
Bible as Protestauts do. The comparative 
price of a Protestant and a Catholic Bible will 
bear out this statement. We are, therefore, 

.impressed with the justice of callirig attention 
to the editorial ‘* Read the Bible’’ in the Bal- 
timore Cutholic Mirror, which, speaking of the 
religious duties of Lent, says: 

“They are advised also to read good books, 
which, ehowing the theory and practice of the 
Christian life, may animate them to continued 
progress in the way of virtue. 

**Now, the best of books is the Bible. It is 
the word of God. Most excellent in its con- 
tents, it is most excellent, too, in its aptness 
to instruct and improve its readers. For this 
reasoh the faithful are excited to study it... . 

““The New Testament is especially rich and 
sweet and nutritious. It details the beautiful 
life of Christ, it unfolds bis teachings, it makes 
plain what is right and what is wrong, it coun- 
sels perfection, and points out the means to be 
taken to attain the joys of Heaven.” 


BisHor ELLicorr has lately expressed him- 
self with great severity against a class of the 
younger English clergy, who, inste@d of study- 
ing the Word of God, are devoting th lves 






would go without saying. Everybody 
would know that, But in the time of Mr. Wil- 
liams immersion was such a novelty among 
Baptists that, unless he had expressly referred 
to it, nobody would have known that in tie 
case of the persons at Seekonk “the manuer 
was by dipping.” 


Ir we are to judge from the meeting of 
the Yale Alumni Association at Delmonico’s, 
last Friday evening, the Yalensians in this 
vicinity do not intend to permit the affairs of 
their honored alma mater to stagnate or to go 
undiscussed. Exaggerated and erroneous re- 
ports of what was said got abroad; but were 
promptly corrected in the Evening Post of Sat- 
urday. The Yale corporation is a mixed body, 
partly clerical and partly lay. The clerical 
members are the original corporation, which 
has been added to in the formation of the 
body as it now stands. They are constitution- 
ally in a majority and fill vacancies in their 
own number. The governor and lieut.-gov- 
ernor hold seats ex-officio, The six lay members 
are elected by the alumni, one annually, to 
serve fora term of six years, in accordance 
with a plan proposed and carried through by 
President Woolsey. So important a change 
could not be expected to go into operation 
without friction. The Yale Alumni have not 
been wholly satisfied with the results of the 
co-operation conceded to them. They have 
been troubled by the absentseeism of corpora- 
tors elected by them, and have desired to find 
some way of getting the question who should 
be chosen discussed before the ballot. This, 
in general, was the question to which Mr. 
Young, one of the corporation, had to speak 
and which explains the strictures of Mr. Jack- 
son. The discussion indicates a healthy de- 
termination on the part of the Alumni to act 
intelligently and actively in the corporation. 
Mr. Young’s remarks tended to show that the 
University had outgrown the government 
originally devised for the academic college. 
He is too well aware how useful many of the 
Connecticut governors have been in the cor- 
poration, and how much good management is 
implied in the fact that under the old admin- 
istration not a dollar of the college funds were 
ever lost, to have committed himself to the 
wholesale criticism attributed to him. 


Ir there be any departments of government 
which common decency requires should be 
kept out of politics, where the interests of 
those concerned requires intelligent and honest 
management, they are those of public schools 
and prisons. Yet there is hardly a state in the 
Union in which the appointment of wardens 
and keepers of the prisons is not a mere mat- 
ter of favoritism, for political purposes; and 
the resuJt is, as all experts know, utter mis- 
gement and wanton cruelty. What can 





to a study of forms, and postures, and orders 
of service, and old and new liturgies. 

“* Instead of striving to become meek, Chris- 
tian scholars, their ambition, if they read at 
all, is to be what they call *inmntelentae— 
liturgiologists, however, who could not write 
down from memory, in properly accented 
Greek, that blessed prayer which is the model 
of all liturgical access to Almighty God.” 
That is well said. Ifyou want to cure aman of 
ritualism, set him to studying the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible. We would uot give much for all 
of a man’s soft bluster about the “‘OldSarum” | 
who cannot repeat the prayer dictated by our 
Lord in the Greek language, and write it with 
the accents, and then give sound, scholarly 
reason for the retention or rejection of its dox- 
ology. An early communion with a Hebrew 
dictionary, taken fasting, is a specific for a 
threatened attack of ritualism. 


Tue Nationa! Baptist lays stress upon the fol- 
lowing statement found in a letter of Roger 
Williams to Gov. Winthrop: “At Seekonk a * 
great many have lately concurred with Mr. 
Jobn Clark and our Providence men about the 
point of a new baptism and the manner by 
dipping.”” Mr. Williams was there referring 
to some of the earliest instances among the 
Baptists of America where immersion was 
practiced. Hitherto they had practiced affu- 
sion or aspersion, and, hence, it was qnite 
necessary for him to add concerning the new 
baptism that “‘the manner was by dipping.” 
O-herwise, Gov. Winthrop would have sup 
posed that the manner was by sprinkling, 
since up to that time this had always been the 
mannér of the Baptists in administering bap- 
tism. A parallel case is found in the indict- 
ment against Lawrence Clarkson, in the year 
1645. He was committed ‘for an Anabaptist 
and for dipping.” At that tiie it was some- 
thing very new for a Baptisi to be a Dipper, 
and, hence, to prevent mistakes, it was impor- 
tant to add the specific statement “and for 
dipping” in the indictment. So Mr. Williams, 
in order to avoid the same blunder, thought it 
proper to state in specific terms with regard to 
the baptisms at Seekonk that “the manner 
was by dipping.” In speaking of a baptism 
administered at Providence or Newport by the 
Baptiste of the present day, nobody would 





thik toadd “andthe manner by dipping.” 


be said of the majority of the prisons through 
the country in which men and women are 
herded together, at least, all day? What of a 
a New York prison in which testimony is given 
that keepers would persuade prisoners to have 
their wives bring them watches and trinkets, 
which these keepers would then steal? In 
New Jersey, Governor Ludlow has just nom- 
inated for keeper or warden of the state- 
prison ex-Sheriff Patrick Laverty, of Jersey 
City, who said in his examination before the 
legislative committee, during its investigation 
of the present keeper, Gen. Mott, that pouring 
kerosene on the bare flesh of a convict, who 
was supposed to be shamming, and setting 
fire to it, he, Patrick Laverty, considered a 
very mild punishment indeed. Really, such 
a nomination as this, made at the demand of 
Leon Abbett, a Jersey City statesman, is one 
that does not deserve approval. 


Tue two principal reasons which have been 
assigned for calling an extra session of Con- 
gress are the necessity for the early passage of 
a funding bil) and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to make a thorough investigation of 
congressional elections in some of the South- 
ern states, in which the most outrageous frauds 
are alleged to have been perpetrated. Both of 
these reasons are important. We presume, 
however, that the President will, on the whole, 
judge it inexpedient to call Congress together 
before the regular session. As to Southern 
congressional] elections, it will be the impera- 
tive duty of the House of Representatives, 
whenever it does meet, to appoint a committee 
of investigation to examine this whole subject 
and report thereon to the House. Take the 
sixth congressional district of Mississippi as 
an example, perhaps the worst to be found in 
allthe South. General Chambers, who was the 
Democratic candidate, claims to have been 
elected to Congress from this district. The 
actual vote cast for him was 1,034, against 2,086 
votes cast for Mr. Lynch, who was the colored 
Republican candidate. The vote as counted 
was1,011 for Mr. Chambers, and just 57 votes 
for Mr. Lynch. The election officers threw 
out, on a shameless pretense, more than two 
thousand Republican votes. The Vicksburg 
Herald, an earnest but honest Democratic 
paper, denounced the act at the time as aa 
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outrageous fraud, tn violation of all laws and 
common decency. ‘Congress ought to see to 
it that such political iniquities are not rewarded 
with success. Honest and upright Democrats, 
whether Northern or Southern, can have 
no sympathy with such outrages. 


Senator Hix's terrible cannonading of Sen- 
ator Mahone, of Virginia, because the latter 
chooses to act with the Republicans in the or- 
ganization of the Senate, was a senseless and 
silly burst of party passion, which a wiser man 
would have restrained. The simple truth is 
that Senator Mahone is not the representative 
of the regw/ar Democratic party in Virginia. 
He was not elected to the Senate by that par- 
ty, but was elected in spite of its intense op- 
position. He is the representative and cham- 
pion of the anti-Bourtons in Virginia, and 
was elected to the Senate by them, with a 
large aid from Republican votes. But for 
these Republican votes he would not have 
been elected at all. He has done more than 
any other man in Virginia, whether he be 
Democrat or Republican, to secure to the col- 
ored people in that state their political rights 
and give them protection. He has fought the 
Bonrbon Democracy of that state with un- 
flinching firmness, The colored people have 
largely sustained him because they have 
found in him a friend. We do not know what 
inducements, if any, have been held oat to 
him at Washington to act with the Republic- 
ans; but we do know that his positionin Vir- 
givia would naturally lead him to take this 
course. Like Senator Davis, he claims to be an 
Independent, not bound by ‘party ties, and at 
liberty to pursue that course which seems to 
him most fitting in view of his own circum- 
stances. Wedo not see that this is any worse 
in him than it isin Senator Davis. The latter 
is an Independent who generally votes with 
the Democrats; and the former is an Inde- 
pendent who prefers to act with the Republic- 
ans in the organization of the Senate. We do 
not see why Senator Hill should denounce one 
more than the other, or devounce either, for 
the course he chooses to take in this matter. 


Ex-SecrRETARY ScHuURZ last week presented 
his views on the Indian question to a company 
of prominent citizens assembled at Association 
Hall, in this city. No man in the country is 
better qualified to speak intelligently on this 
subject. During the whole period of his Sec- 
retaryship of the [Interior he made the Indian 
question the theme of constant etudy, and on 
several occasions made extensive Visits among 
the Indian reservations, for the purpose of see- 
ing for himself. ‘ There are twoalternatives,” 
he says, “ which the Indians wil) have to face 
in this country in the future ; extermination or 
civilization. No American can contemplate 
the former of these with any patience, andit is 
our duty to consider the best way in which 
the latter can ‘be brought about.”” The ex-Sec- 
retary is a firm believer in the practicability of 
Indian civilization. Not in a moment or by a 
single step; but by gradual processes, steadily 
pursued, which willin the end terminate tribal 
organizations of Indians and their communal 
system of land tenure, and make them citizens 
of the United States, on an equal footing with 
all other citizens. The reservation system for 
hunting-groupds and Indian pauperism must 
give placeto individual titles to the land in 
severalty, and to agricultural and mechanical 
industry among the Indians, by which they 
will be enabled to support themselves. Ex- 
Secretary Schurz is confident, as the result of 
hie observation and experience for the last 
four years, that by educating and helping the 
Indian, and not by fighting and cheating bim, 
we may at no distant day lift him to citizen- 
ship and merge all the Indians into the gener- 
al body politic of the United States. It is 
this or final extermivation. 


Tue course which the victorious Chilians 
are pursuing toward Peru adds another to the 
many illustrations in the history of nations 
which show that there ought to bea law of 
nations, enforced by the public sentiment of 
the civilized world, if not by military power, 
that will define the rights of the conqueror in 
respect toaconquered people. Peruat present 
isinasad plight. Its capital is occupied by 
a hostile army. Its president isa fugitive. It 
has no government in existence clothed with 
any power, and no immediate prospect of one. 
The Chilians are literally plundering and pil- 
laging Lima, the capital of the country, rob- 
bing its churches of all their treasures of gold 
and silver, in the form of fonts, statues, and 
other ornaments, and carrying Peruvian valua- 
bles by the shiploads to Valparaiso. The Chil- 
ian soldiers are permitted to sack the city. It 
is seldom that the annals of war, whether ap- 
cient or modern, have furnished a record of 
greater atrocities than have been perpetrated 
in Lima since the city has fallen into the pos- 
session of the Chilians. This system of gener- 
@] robbing has been carried on under the theory 


of indemnifying Chili for the expenses of the“ 











whether the governments of Europe end the 
United States will contemplate this spectacle 
with indifference, or remind Chili that there 
are certain humanities and rights, even in war, 
which civilized nations must respect. Peru 
lies helpless at the cruel mercy of Chili; and 
what the latter shall do concerns mankind, 
as well as the Peruvian people. ’ 


...-An Episcopal minister writes to’ Tha 
Standard of the Cross about a Baptist country 
church : - 


“Among the candidates was a lady who 
had been immersed when she was about 
oma zeaes of age ; but, not feeling as though 
she had then been converted, as she expecied to 
be, by the immersion, she was now desirous of 
being immersed again, for that special object. 
The minister took the case into consideration, 
and actually immersed her again, to effect her 
conversion. I have these facts upon the best 
of evidence.” 


And his best of evidence was, doubtless, bad. 
There is not a Baptist minister in the couutry, 
nor a Baptist layman, that imagines that bap- 
tism will effect conversion. And as to the 
reimmersion, why should not one have it re- 
peated, if he imagines it to have been improp- 
erly performed at first? The repetition of 
such ceremonies as baptism and ordination is 
not unknown among Episcopalians. 


.... What we said a few weeks ago about the 
desirability of choosing some hobby, a litile 
out of one’s daily bread-winning business, in 
our note about Mr. Nicol, the merchant’s 
clerk and romance scholar, has been much 
quoted. We are pleased to see the same opin- 
ion lately expressed by Dr. William M. Taylor, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, in an address 
before the working people of the First Ward 
Reading-room. He said that if men would 
“ride hobbies,’ they would find great enjoy- 
ment and do much good. That is, if they have 
mechanical] tastes in directions different from 
those which they pursue daily, it would bea 
pleasant and profitable recreation for them to 
gratify those tastes. Healso said that they 
needed a fair share of absolute rest, of loung- 
ing, and he approved of sleeping balf an hour 
later than usual on Sunday morning. 


..--The London Baptist publishes a letter 
from a layman of sonie distinction, who argues 
that immersion was the only mode of baptism 
known to the early Christians, and who is 
proud of the record of the denomination in up- 
holding this mode, but who thinks that 
now ‘the spirit and meaning of the ordinance 
is not dependent on its form,” and that ‘the 
retention of the primitive form is at once un- 
seemly and unneceseary’’ and that it is a duty 
to consider the question of its abandonment. 
In this country a man who holds such senti- 
ments could hardly call himself a Baptist; but 
in England it seems to be still remembered 
that the question of the form of baptism ie 
essentially, as well as historically, secondary 
to that of the subject of baptism. 


....We have bad many examples in this 
country of making a mockery of prayer, from 
the case of ‘the most eloquent prayer” ever 
addressed to a Boston audience down to Mr. . 
Mallalieu’s petition for Dr. Crosby, that he 
might have the baptism of common sense ; but 
we do not remember a more brutal thing than 
a *‘ request for prayer”? in a French religious 
journal, the Chambre huute, which reads as 
follows : 

‘*For the wife of a pastor who by her char- 
acter is a hindrance to her husband in his 
ministry, that God may touch her heart ina 
saving way, and that he may give her husband 
all the patience which be needs.” 

...-Mr. 8. A. Brace, of the Mercantile Libra- 
ry, Philadelphia, has an awkward way of deal- 
ing with those who make extravagant state- 
ments as to what the Christian Fathers and the 
old Greek and Latin writers say about wine. 
When anybody declares that Clement or Col- 
umella speaks of two kinds of wine, one intox 
icating and the otber non intoxicating, he will 
write and offer twenty dollars if the man will 
produce a single passage from that author 
which distinctly makes the statement. And he 
is no poorer, except for the postage stamp. 


...-Thoze Democratic senators who, like 
Senator Hill, are bursting with indignation be- 
cause Senator Mahone does not choose to vote 
with them on a purely partisan question would 
do well to remember that Senators Conover 
and Patterson, in 1877, voted for the admission 
of M. C. Butler on persoval grounds, and that 
their votes secured him his seat in the Senate. 
The Democrats were pleased then and the Re- 
publicaus were sorely tried. Now the Repub- 
licans are pleased and the Democrats are sad. 

...-President Garfield’s reference to the 
Mormon question in his inaugural address has 
stirred the blood of the “ Latter Day Saints.” 
They denounce what he says as an assault 
upon their religious rights. It is to be hoped 
that the President is thoroughly in earnest, 
and that before the end of bis term Mormon 
polygamy will receive ite death-blow at the 
hands of righteous Law. The American peo- 
ple do not concede that such ap abomination 
cab bave any religious rights. 





war. It is @ question of grave character 


....There must be a pretty fair protit ta 
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etates-prison labor contracts, or we should not 
find those who have had experience in them 


so anxious to extend their business. Mr. A. 
C. Dibert, who bas had long experience in 
working convicts in New Jersey, has offered to 
lease any number of South Carolina convicts, 
for the manufacture of shoes, at thirty-five 
cents a day for the first six months and after- 
ward forty cents. 

-- Alexander H. Stephens thinks that Sen- 
ator Hill’s furious attack upon Senator 
Mahone, becaiwe he chose to act with the Re- 
publicans in the organization of the Senate, 
mu»t be added to the list of Democratic blun- 
ders. The attack was a specimen of what 
Congrersman Young calls a “rush of brim- 
stone foolishness.’’ The Democrats would do 
well to remit this Mr. Hill to the back seat. 


.. There are just one hundred and sixty- 
three consular appointments at the disposal of 
President Garfield ; and already more than five 
hundred applications have beeo made by patri- 
o'ic Republicans for consular positions, The 
President could not gratify one-third of these 
applicants, even if he were to dismiss eveiy 
consul from office, to say nothing about the 
hosts of applications yet to come. 


. The people of Indiana last week adopted 
again, by more than a two-third majority, the 
cons‘itutional amendmeats which they bad 
previously adopted, bat which the Supreme 
Court of that state declared not to have been 
constituticually adopted. This puts Indiana 
into the list of November states as to the time 
of holding its regular elections. 

.-New York delays, and thus endangers 
the success of the International Exhibition, 
planned for 1883. One million dollars, how- 
ever, have been subscribed, and the railroads 
are now waited for to make their subscriptions, 
Really, it looks quite too much asif Philadel- 
phia had reason to boust over New York. 

.-. The appointment of Mr. Pearson as 
pcstmaster in this city, to succeed Mr. James, 
who has become Postmaster-General, gives uni- 
versal satisfaction. If President Garfield shall 
Le as wire in all his appointments, be will bave 
no need to be concerned about public criticism. 

..Ex-Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, who 
isa etaunch Democrat, thinks that the down- 
fall of the Democratic party is largely due to 
the fact that its 
themeelyves.”’ 


‘leaders have made asses of 
He ought to know, siuce he is 
one of them. 

The Pennsylvania [louse of Representa- 
tives has passed a resolution formally thank 
ing President Garfield for appointing Mr. 
MacVeagh as a member of bis Cabinet. The 
appointment is eminently a fitting one. 

. The Greenbackers in the Southern States 
have been handled so roughly by the proscrip- 
tive and intolerant Bourbon Democracy that 
they propose to cut hoose from everything that 
carries the Democratic label. 

.The Biblical Recorder affirms that “the 
Baptists of Missourl Ar -UsT ARO?) iz 
Baws SX." We hope it does nut mean to 
intimate that they are—(/ic). 

. The excellent story, *‘ A Lenten Lark,” 
concluded in our last issue, should bave been 
c. edited to Miss 8. J., and not S. 8. Burke. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


sub-criber can reduce his 


Every old 
owo subscription to Tak INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 


paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates sce prospectus,, on page 25 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible, 


Publisher's ; Department, 


SOOTHING AND Saasane, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup. and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Tre acknowledged leader of the retail clothing 
trace in New York and Brooklyn every one knows. 
Baldwin the Clothier does the lar:est ready-made 
clothing business in America. C. O. D. 





WHED you visit or leave New Torn city, save Bag- 





gage, Ex ‘ressage. and Carriage and stop at 
Grand ‘nion Hotel, nearl: > ae Grand Cen- 
true Depot. S50 elegant rooms t educed to $1 and up- 

+d per day. Flevator. Reetéurant supplied with 
the vest. Uorse Cars, Stages and Elevated Railroad 


to all Depots 


ENAPP’S THROAT CURE 
affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, etc. Lozenge form, handy to carry, harmiess, 


effective. Druggists, or E. A. OLDS, 100 
Fulton Str Sercoe, Now Bare 











HOUSES FOR saga 
og MS York Mutual im ent appears in ameter 


iLimfted), whose 
e lumn o 
= — of 610 00 with it of Teorenie to rioeee. 
obiget a housés at a moderate 
a. a rel bafit and ta a Pecabeakont location, for peo- 
means. 
llow paymen’ 


ple of limited 

It is prorosed to a its to be made in 
one w ll weekly or a ae . an: 
stantial, comfort, and handsome, bri wide ones on 


made as low as own. week. 
guise of of the house i lot is paid tn, Doesession anda 


eed the erty is given. When f¢ inate l- 
ments, woun per cent. interest, at. the remaining 
r c tl These 


= the mortgage — 
than rent. ont and if the pa: party fail to con lete plete the pay- 


doer not lone 4 pai 
The Company calcu'ate dang the paymen of Sore Seree 
dollars and eivhty lx cents per wee 
two-thonsand dollar house in three i ind three 


quarters, ora payment of one a and Tk, four 
cents will monte ceuaneee ee ollar sev 
years. Houses are to be rrovided costing from one 
thonsand to eight thousand donars. 

The Company propose to protect bufld'ng certtfi- 
extes fasvied th enbecribers, co thet, in case of the 
death of the s' an evuitable value will be re- 
turned to the family ;'and in anv case they propose 
that there shall be no forfeiture of any suis pa‘d to 
the ¢ ompany, Mr _E Rarner, formerly manager of 
the John Mt ncock Mutual Life Insurance pany, of 
Roston, is the president of the Cow panv. 

Exnlanatory etrenlars and all information can be 

ovtained hy anplicstion, 'n_nerson or by mail, to the 
Company’ ‘8 aes, No. 1260 Broadway. 


THE NEW MERCANTILE BUILDING. 


Broapway will ina ‘short time contain another 
m1immoth mercantile establishment. Messrs, W. & J. 
Sloane, now of Nos. 649 to 655 Broadway, have leased 
from the heirs of the C. T. Willams estate (Mrs. 
Sackett and Mrs. Olliffe), fora term of 21 years, the 
property at the southeast corner of Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street, having a frontage on Broadway of 
128 feet 7 inches, and on Nineteenth Street of 143 feet; 
and they have bought the adjoining piece of land on 
Nineteenth Street, 22x92 feet. They have also secuged 
a piece of land in Eighteenth Street, directly in the 
reor, which will give them a frontage of 47 feet 7 
inches and a depth of 92 feet on that street. On th's 
entire plot, which contains an area of over 20,000 
aquare feet. they intend to erect a substantial six- 
story building, of brick, stone, and iron, and expect to 
have tt ready for occupancy within a year. The plans 
for the building are in course of preparation and work 
will begin on the 2d of May. The firm's present 
premises, extending through to Mercer Street, have 
been sold to J. H. Hecht, subject toa lease for the 
time required to finish the now Wolldtne, 








WE have received the descriptive catalorue of fruit 
end ornamental trees, vines, and plants published hy 
Mr. James Draper. of Worcester, the well known 
proprietor of the Rloomtngdale Nurseries, situated 
near Worcester, Mase. The catalocue gives a thor 
ough Ustof the fruit trees, vines, and plants hb gy 
are kept constantly on hand at these nurseries. 
vether with the pr'ce of the eame, and brief, ineelli 
gent sugrestions to nurchasers, The cataloaue is 
prefaced by a few valusble and pertinent hints on 
transplanting, which deserve the mo't careful atten- 
tion of all who are Interested In the subject. Mr. 
Draper's lifelong exnertence with fruit and ornament- 
al trees, aruba, vines, plants, etc, qualify him to 
speak with the anthority of an expert on all matters 
perty ainiog to the care and cuitivation of nursery 
stock, We ferl safe in commending him to all who 
desire to beautify thetr crovn’s by the planting of 
shrubbery or to set out fru'r trees of any kind 


CHEAP CARPETS. 


THovUsANDS of our readers are in want of carpeta at 
this season of the year. We invite all sueh to visit 
the immense and popular establishment of Sheppard 
Knapp, on Sixth Avenue, this city. The stuck now 
on exhibition there is fresh and attractive and fs 
offered at very low prices. This high!y respectable 
house fs known to us personally, and we assure our 
readers in distant places that orders sent there will 
go into safe and reliable hands and have the best 
altention. 





We desire to call the attention of such of our read 





ers as mav be contemplating housekeeping, or who 
are re plenishing thefr steck of honeefurntshing 
necessaries, to the card of Mr. Charles I. Macdley, 
Cooper Institute, N»w York City, where may be founr i 
fi stock a comnile acartmentof White and Decor 
ted French China, and English Porcelain Dinner. Tea, 
and Chamber Sets, ete. étc . as well as all Metal and 
Wooden Wares. This firm has long made a specialty 


of sending thetr wares throuchont the country, on 

receipt of P.O. Monev Order or by Express C O. D.; 

and. as they are re'ioble and experienced, this is 

often of great advantoge to our friends at a distance. 

Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 
a 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 





THE 13th annual statement of the National Life In- 
avrance Company of the U.S. of A. is published tn 
our Insurance pages, and shows total assets of &3,835,- 
833 80 and a surplus of $1,403,504.18, this surplus be- 
jug security additional to reserve. The surplus and 
ratio of assets to abilities has increased during the 
year, showing that the company ts in a healthy condi- 
tion. 





LECTORES. 

Mr. Jonn~ L. STODDARD is announced to give a course 
of his interesting lectures on foreign travel, at 
Chickering Hall, on the evenings of March 21st, 24th, 
2th, 3ist, and April 4th. The same course will be 
repeated at matinées on Mareh 22d, 25th, 30th, April 
Sth and &th, at 11. He will also give a course of 
f'lustrated lectures in the Academy of Music, Brook 
Ivn, on the evenings of March 23d. 90th, April 5th, 
Sth, and 10th. The public sekiom has an opportunity 
to hear better lectures of their kind than those given 
by Mr. Stoddard. The numerous stéreoptic itustra- 
tfons add vividnes: to the word-painting and fix in 
the memory the different localities. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANE. 


THE quarterly statement of this popular Institution 
appears in another column, and is well worth the at- 
tention of everv reader interested in finances 

The Fourth National has an exceedingly 'arge nnm- 





.r of corn’ry correspondents, among them a great 
many of the largest and strongest han‘*s and bankers 
the corntry can boast outside of this city. It ts nnder 


the able and careful management of P.C. 


Calhoun, 
President, and A. Lane, Cashier. 





THE great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, 83, 
$i, and $5 boxes. STEPHEN F. Warrman & Sov, south- 
west eorner }2th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 





When you goto Boston do not fall to stop at the 
new palatial hotel, The Vendome. It is perfect in 
an its appointments and has been @ success from the 
start. 





Tue “ ing excellencies" of the 
fancy and dry goods op of vot fer sare are he 
“uniformly lowest pri "ample s: 
anc careful attention. Note this. 


ee 
tgmen kane cheges, of sitine, Si Fourth itr. Ses for ladies and Ley 





HEALTH Fi FLOUR. 


Messrs. Fakwein & ; Ruxts, of Watertown, New 
York, are the manufacturers of a new article, called 
“Health Flour,” ana also another called “Gluten 
Pmour,” both of which, after carefully testing the 
same, we believe to be first rate. The manufacturers 
say that the Health Flour “ is the life of two kinds 
of wheat, free from starch cr bran, afd a rare family 
flour for all uses. Is unrivaled in value to all who need 
brain, nerve, bone, or muscle bufiding food and is 
particularly desirable for children’s use.” The 
“Gluten Flour” is declared to be a “ palatable tonic 
and waste-repairing food, invaluable to sufferers from 
dyspepsia, diabetis, Bright's disease, or nervous pros- 
tration.” 

Those who have used this flour—either kind—are 
unanimous in the opinion that itisa very desirable 
article of food. Thesales, we are assured, are stead- 
ily increasing in all sections of the country, and itis 
highly recommended by phys‘cians, as will be seen 
by the following testimonial from Dr. Foster, of 
Clifton Springs, who is well known to us and to 
thousands as a most reliable man : 


“ CLIFTON SPRINGS, + ~~ Dec. 9th, 1880. 
« Messrs. PaRwe.. & Rut 


** Gentlemen : —We have. * wing your ‘Health 
Flour’ one "Gluten * a our A- uring the past 
season, with 4 I am convinced tt 


is the best an Thealthiest fou Sous ris _— Drepeptics 


thrive on it, @ 
roy that we have yet 
a — to all 
who wish healthy aiid onslty digested bread. Cheek 


enclosed, $102, wey Oye ae 2 nae 


We ask our readers to address the highly respected 
manufacturers, above d, for the p 
containing testimonials and full particulars, which 
will be sent free to all who apply. 








THE WAY TO TRAVEL WESTWARD. 


I STUDIED — tables, sought information, and com- 
of the various 


nally accept 
had tried them all, and, accordingly, ured tickets 
over the Chicago and Northwestern llwa a and en- 
gage a section in one of those renowned 
Wiel ch west of ae fay poe be = this road. 
At 1230n sparen 
ain stanton es on mite dal dally trip. Be ero tales miles J 


over tb -4 
rairies, in the cheerful and lux ge Aa 
Wheels,” ithe ‘caterer distributed iis “bill of fare.” 


from_which our orcers were ta the tables pre- 
— and guy ty a sumptuous meal was being 

posed of in ogy | able manner agin 
able. Here fe a? ere conventence, here is 
elegance, here al Ay ay varieties of the season, bere 
is abundance, h ~ S he best of attend . here is 
comfort, here is everyth ing one can des’ make a 
journey plesant, in this Hotel Car. At a -time 


we ate — ras at home, at bed time we etired, ad 
: Pp quickly. and it Was with re 


ments when we ar 

a ye Coane’ Bluffs. © 1 tre 1 ) 

tell eve ybody wa vel, anc 
asthe Chic: fea dod orchoretetn i 0 yy AS: 


f Ch icone. a running these 4 40) 
Hotel —— and yearns Cars, eee it is the road 
— s? get the best there is for 
the same pete tos wo pay eewnere for an in 


At Council Bluffs and in a Union depot we took the 
great overland train CA e Union — flroad. 
| epost ee oe = our Denver, b-AT 

y, Yan Francisco, 
ime. us or "Australia or ye FA al —Caltfornia 
ter, 





AGITATION. 

THE success that followed J. I. Case Threshing Dia- 
chine Co." new AGITATOR, in threshing and saving 
grain and war ©. the most wondesful ever 
&sen in the introduction of a new machiré. Of course, 
the uaime of this well-known firm is @ guaranty of 
success to anything Sher pu put out; but the most gan- 
guine could for the triu 
achieved by the 
application to J. 

ne, Wisconsin. | 


maior. y -. iA sent free on 
488 THRESHING MacHINE Co., 


Tue tural Gomp Manufactured by the Renitngton 
Agricultural ° attaived @ workd- wide 
reputation. es the large ae for these 
atandard aA, in this country, the are increas- 
ing in foreign countries. These goods include plows. 
cultivators, shovels, forks, hoes, rates, mowérs, etc.. 
etc. The manufactory is at Bion, N. aa and the 
branch offices dre 57 Reade St., N. Y.; 23 South Calvert 
St., Baitimore ; ‘and 147 Seneca St., Cleveland. 


Tne Delavan House, Albany, New York, is-one of 
the best hotels In the United &tates. Persons going 


e Sturtevant Flouse, New York City, the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, fl., b the Clarendon 
Hotel. Saratoga, » ws , are ‘all under the sanw man- 
agement, 


LADY CORRESPONDENT. 
Mr. Fait 


Ine recent issue of your 3 paper “Daisy B.” writes 
to know what to do when she has the “ pines.” Now, 
I have been troubled with that pa A and 
essentially feminine complaint past lam 
uite sure my experience will help her. at t be 
eve those indt Livy — y come —_ don’t 
go right aroun ; but because mat n't go 
Fight within wa. “hery lady watertnate oy end 
knows the cause. For years I suffered t 
now see that I might have avoided it all pee I Pisown 
what I do today. I tried taking Warner's Safe Kid- 
ney an‘ Liver Cure es an experiment. ond it did for 
me more than I could ever have dreamed ft le 
to do furany woman. I would not be without it for 
Ihe world. and I omer | ety Daisy B., or ay 
tady troubled as she was, se the means which I 


did, and lam sur sure it will have the same et fect. 
THE SWEET SINGER, 


Mme. Adelina Patti, while in Paris, wrote to this 
country to the proprietors of “Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl,” asking them to forward to her five dozen bot. 
tles of their wonderful preparation for the com- 








plexion. Showing thatevenin Paris she could not 
obtain anything so satisfactory. 
Ixpre a 5 ervous prostration. and all 


forms neral ebinity ny oy J by taking Mens. 
MaN's PEPTONizeD BEEF Toxic, 
soot coytaining its entire — 

ota mere stimulant, ume the 
conteina pees maks ‘arce- generating. and life sus- 
taining prope } Imvaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, easther the result of exhaustion, nervous 
—-? ty or acute diseases, particularly 


f resulting f rom pulmonary compinints Bold by 


Fazarp & Co., 
druggists. 
To the time-tried remedies for sim 
medictin 





See that 









Rt most theme th ene Pro 
i 4 
prietor, 233 rphmenre St.. 
Tue invalid finds. in “ Dr, "s Search- 
restorer. It is 4 


er” Nature's great 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


Ix response to many inqul:ies, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


517 Broadway, NW. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking-Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 














TTT 


}6DOTTER 





‘BAM Ust Amer ay 
WIND-MILL POWER. 


The Best inthe World. 
It is 


and presents no 
surface to the wind. ‘Pomneed 
to all Mother mille 





ree, 
POWELL & DOUGLAS. Waukegan. Ill. 


GEORGE A. CLARKE. 


747 BROADWAY, UP-STAIRS. 
New Goods for the Spring Trade. Parlor, Chamber, 
and Dining-room Furniture, Sarees. Upnoistery, Par’ 
lor Beds, pure Hair Matrrésses, etc., In great variety. 
Houses and French Flats furnished to order. cao 
cash or special credit. — Your inspection invited 


CHURCH ORGAN PEDALS 


attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready to put on. 
Are detachable. Circulars mailed on application. 


Patented. 7. H. ENOLLIN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
DIAMOND HAMS, 
s, Darin i's, Damod Brand Bums 


Sold by leading dealers in principal cities, who have 
circulars ** How to Cook Hams.” 


The Victor Rock Drill 


iploma Priz wey pte sy 
pecntey 156, _Ticenty ae as 


CASE ERE Hue 




















SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 Peanlgort Street, New York. 
Branch, 727 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








: CONSTIPATION 
ILES. 


AND PIL 
wonderful remedy 


a mee. Spey nm Wiadte -s TY-WOET. new 
<a pay many ty oy te oy = end. ueleanens 
umors, Kidney é-consesoft="=ty yearentanding have been eared, aio Piles. tion, Phecmatism, 
fo. which bave distemee aa we ohare wtaiese Og me peter ee 
Lmeky, ESDAT-WOMT, and bonith oll ook Prices A 
.s beenicuy Faved. Cet it four Orumgict, 








'¥ 








'? 





March 24, 1881.] 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & .C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their full line of American 
Carpets—Ingrains, ‘lapestrics, Brussels, 
Mogquettes, Wiltons, and Axminsters. Also 
their Spring Importations of Foreign Car- 
pets, new and exclusive designs. ‘he 
whole at less price thav they have been 
offered for many years. 

India Whole Curpete, Rugs and Mats, Oi] 
Cloths, Linoleum, and Lignum. 

Canton Mattings—a cargo just reecived. 


BROADWAY &, 9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEP’T. 
Spring Importation of French Embroid- 
ered Percales and Linen Underwear, now 
complete. The latest designs in French 
Morning Wrappers. Infants’ Outfits and 
Wedding Trousseaux to order. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 








Financial, 


NATIONAL BANK-NOTES AND 
GREENBACKS. 


Tne paper circuiation of the United 
States consists, at the present time, in the 
notes of national banks aud legal-tender 
notes directly issued by the Government, 
with the addition of several millions of 
dollars in gold and silver certificates, which 
are not in general use. The theory of the 
Greenbackers is that the Government 
should provide forthe gradual withdrawal 
of the notes of the national banks, and 
supply their place with new issues of legal- 
tender Treasury notes, and continue this 
process until the latter shall become the 
universal paper currency of the country. 
The theory of those who believe in a bank 
currency is that the Government should 
pay and retire the legal-tender notes, and 
leave the national tanks under the geguia’ 
tions of law to supply the necessary 
amount of paper circulation, As between 
these theories, we bave..ng hesitation in 
sayinz that the latter is, in our judgment, 
the one which the people ought to adopt 
and sustain. It would take a volume fully 
to state all the reasons for this opinion. 
We mention one or two: : 

1. As we read the Constitution, it is not 
in the powcr of Congress to give effect to 
the Greenbacker’s currency theory. It is 
true that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in its secon decision on the sub- 
ject, held the Legul-tender Acts of 1862 and 
1863 to be constitutional, as an exercise of 
war power in the emerzency then existing; 
but it has not decided and we do not be- 
lieve that it will decide that similar acts 
may be repeated at any time and under 
any, circumstances, simply to supply the peo- 
ple with a payer circulation. No such idea 
lies upon the face of the. Constitution, and 
nothing can be more certain than that those 
who framed and adopted this instrument 
did not intend to make such a. grant of 
power to Congress. The money. power, as 
delegated to. Congress, is that of coining 





surely, is not exercised by printing paper 
notes as evidences'of debt. 

2. The general history of government 
paper currencies is against their wisdom. 
The experiment has often been tried in 
special emergencies, and, while it has an- 
swered the purpose of affordiag temporary 
relief and bridging over the difficulties 
growing out of an exbausted public treas- 
ury, it has with no exceptions entailed 
enormous evils and generally ended in 
downright repudiation. This is the world’s 
experience as to the use of paper money 
directly issued by government and made a 
legal tender in the discharge of debts, The 
power, when used, has almost always been 
abused, to the discredit of the Goveroment 
and great injury to the general public. No 
one disputes this fact who is acquainted 
with the history of the experiment. 

8. The theory of the Greenbacker submits 
the whole question as to the volume of 
paper circulation to the arbitrary aud un- 
certain will cf Congress. We can hardly 
think of a body more unfit for the task, or 
more likely to misjudge, or more likely to 
be influenced by simply party and political 
considerations. We would not trust any 
Congress that ever was elected, or ever will 
be elected, with such a power. Money 
would be scarce or plenty according to the 
will of Congress, and prices would fluctuate 
at the pleasure of that will. 

4. The Greenback theory, without re- 
demption of Icgal-tender notes in coin, 
means depreciation of these notes below 
par; and, with redemption, it means that 
the Treasury of the United States shall be 
a bank of issue and redemption, sustaining 
the burden of keeping the entire paper 
circulation of the country at par, and for 
this purpose always needing a large reserve 
of coin, and at all times exposed to the 
dangers arising from changes in the bal- 
anee of trade. The Treasury of the United 
States is a very appropriate agency for col- 
lecting and disbursing the public money; 
but it is not an appropriate agency to issue 
and redeem the paper currency in use 
among the people. And yet, under the 
Greenback theory, it must do this, or that 
currency would not circulate at par. 

5. There is no way of legaily enforcing 
the redemption of a government currency. 
If the government cannot redeem it or docs 
not choose to redeem it, that is the end of 
the matter, so far as the rights of the holder 
of its notes are concerned. He must await 
the pleasure of the non-suable government. 

6. National bank-notes, on the other 
hand—issued under the regulations of law 
and secured by guaranty bonds, and, under 
the operation of a free banking system, 
naturally increasing or decreasing accord- 
ing to the demands of trade, and at the 
same time associated with the other func- 
tions of banking—form a commercial curren- 
cy (commercial in the sense of springing 
from commerce and keeping pace with it), 
that, in our judgment, is vastly preferable 
to any system of direct government issues. 
These notes are to be redeemed by the banks 
themselves, and, if they fail to do so, then 
by the sale of securities which they have 
supplied beforehand, All the capital of the 
banks is liable for their payment, and the 
payment may be legally enforced. The 
volume of the notes in circulation is a 
matter that regulates itself, independ- 
ently of any arbitrary edict of Conzress, 
The national authority under which the 
notes are issued and the guaranty for their 
redemption give them uniform valuc in all 
parts of the country. The actual experi- 
ence of the people since 1864 is one con- 
tinhed testimony to the excellence of the 


national bank-note. Its record is that of 
public service, and nothing else. * 

7. The withdrawal of national bank-notes, 
and the substitution of greenbacks therefor, 
would be the end of the national banking 
system. There is not a nations] bank in 
the United. States that could find the least 
reason for remaining national if dis- 
possessed of the power to issue a paper 
currency. Take away this power, as is 
proposed by the Greenbackers, and there 
would be at oncen general stampede among 
the national banks back to the system of 
state organization. The only attraction of 
the national system to them, as business in- 
stitutions, would be gone. 

Such are some of the reasous why we be- 
lieve in national bank-notes, and do not be- 
lieve in nent paper 





, as the perma pe 
circulation for the people of the United 












We invite the special attention of bank- 
ers, capitalists, an. all businessmen to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in. 


detail the present condition of the leading. te igor sonra iH IGarrency ts et 
48, 1907, reg...112 


National Banks of this city. The following’ 
figures embrace the important points in the 
several statements spoken of: 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 





Gapital stock......... bebabt tbe 
Surplus fand......... 
Ondivided profits................. 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANE. 
FABRE, wc ccccvcccccccesccccsccss 
Capital gtOCk............ceesseeers 
GE ectnnssassvcaid ee 
Undivided profits ..............++ 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
MSSORFOSS ..cccccccccccscevcesccons $17,975,418 
Capital stock ..........-cerereeee 1,000,000 
BARBER. 0 ccgncgeccce ceccesepcnece 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 56,700 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources...... decanndge opeqngened $11,081,268 
Cavital etOCk......00.ecceeceeesees 1,060,000 
Ge cccbcccsscceqacoete socsvnps 164 858 
Undivided profits..............0+ 64,148 
MARENE NATIONAL BANK. 
ROROUTCOS........cccceecrereceoeees $4,498,104 
Ganitel. ataels...cccccesceceasppeeee 400.000 
DUEDIGA. ......ccecccvcccdecccesess cee 109,000 
Undivided profits........ detddinens 98,344 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS' RANK. 
ReROUrCOB. .......cccecceceeeeeeeses 82.296,946 
Capifal stock.........00-seeeeses . 900,090 
Barplus, ........ccccccccccccocsccers 60,000 
Undivided profits.............0++« 127,772 
TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK. 
BOSONS... cccccccrccesccccese $4.615.719 
Capital Stock.........sseessereees 1,090,000 
BOFPIGS. ......0..ccccee coseccccccce 225.000 
Undivided profits...............+ 111,545 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


RESOUFCES......-.cecerccecceseeesers $5,045,951 
Gapital StOOk..... 2.260 ceeeeeseeese 6,000 
BAPOINS......ccccccccescoccccccececes 409,000 
Undivided profits. .............-++ 60,299 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
RESOUTCES. ....0cccrcsesccccceccsces $87.940.557 
Capital stook..........cccees coos 3,209,900 
GaBWERS, occcccccee swerecccccocccccce 610.000 
Undivided profits................. 527,106 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 





Undivided profits............... A 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES, .. 10s ereesoneseree Mooses 5.743 724 
CARNE. ..09 ocopccepespepapbotocoeses 41,000 
BOrPlWB. .0...000 vood A cccdbostessocs 100,900 
Undivided profits,......cc.sseeee $9,405 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
BaPOAreas, ...ccccvcdvevccsescsesses 9,018,775 
Gepital GOR, .ccccovssccsesccceces 1,000,000 
DEP DIOS, 0600. cocccccvcorcccsccesees 20000 
Undivided profits................. 34,056 


SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 


RORONTHER, .ciceccceccccsvorcoccccess 1,723,8°% 
Capttal nGOGh. oo ccevccccccsescccce 200,000 
BAF UEd.. cccccvccccccccscccccceocss 40,000 
Undivided profits. 27,546 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
GIPGOUTCSE. .ncccccccccarese cocsaces 23,428,907 
Capital stook........... bescetpoere 5,009,000 
BUrPlus.........cserccosceseesereres 1,290,000 


Undivided profits................. 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


REROUFCES, 050.0000 scccccecrccvccses 23,06, 281 
Capital GOGK. .ccccccccccecceseocce 1,500 090 
Surplus........ secccccecccccscoocors 1,718,2%4 
Undivided profits................. 378/718 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 

RESOUPCES 20... ccrccccccccsccccces $7,761,625 
Capital stOck.......0ssssceeceseres 1,000,000 
SUPDIUS,.......---cecseeccccscceses 1,000,000 

373,160 


Undivided profits...........+...+- 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Money continued to be easy throughout 
the past week, and borrowers realized no 
difficulty in securing all they wanted to 
supply their necessities.at low rates of inter- 
est. Call loans on pledge of acceptable 
stock collateral ranged between 3 and 6 
per cent., although but few transactions 
were effected at the extreme rates. For mer- 
eantile paper, thirty to sixty days, 5 and 6 
per cent. was the current quotation, with 
but light business. 

Unitep States Bonps.—Activity char- 
acterized the condition of the U. 8. bond 
market during the last week, occasioned 
largely by the demand from the banks that 
are dgain taking'out dirculation. Tie vol- 
ume of bustness was quite large, and prices 
were generally strong, with an advance of 





+ to. ¢ on 4s and bs. 













The following are the closing quotations 
of the week: 
| . Ask'd 


Bid, Ask’ 
1881, reg. .1 1 |48, 1907 cou..... 1 
1881, con..1 1 arrency (s, '06,1 
5¢ of 'si yon AM 101 jCarrenoy 6s, ” 
' 





GoL_D AND Sriver.—Tlie amount of gold 
and silver received at this port during the 
week was $663,781, consisting of $604,680 
in gold and $59,101 in silver, as against a 
total of 271,684 for the corresponding week 
last year. The importations since the 1st 
of January and since the Ist of August com- 
pare as follows with the movement during 
the corresponding periods last year: 

-—Since January 1st.—, cet August 1st.— 
Sit RES Lat sree Rese 
Total. $7,590,155 €2,455,074 $78,340,474 $80,461,160 

Foreron Excnaner.—The foreign ex- 
change market was quite unsettled through- 
out the week ayd exhibited a sensitiveness 
which was unusual, being quickly affected 
either by the free offerings of bills or the 
closer working of the money market. The 
quotations at the oneving of the week were 
$1.804 for 60-day bills and $4.83 for demand. 
The closing transactions were governed by 
the following quotations: $4.81} and $4.84 
resnectively. 

Bank Srocks.—The quotations at the 
Board to-day for city bank shares were as 
follows: 











Bid, Asked.| Bid, Asked. 
America....... 149 146 'Mechanies’..... 190 — 
American Ex. .126 — \|Mech. Bke. Ass. 8246 — 
Bute’s & Dr's... .121 — |Mech's*Trad’s,101 os 
Central Nat'nl. — 130 );Meresntile..... 19 — 
Chase Na.Bank.146 — | “erchants’..... 1 — 
Chatham .110 $120 | Mer, Exch...... _ en" 
Chemical 1776 — |Metropolitan...15% 154) 
CM cee ces +0089? — |Nasean.......... pas 
Citiaona.......0- wm — Ninth Nat...... 1°90 ~ 
Camm 145 “= orth A 100 
Continental.....— 149 
Forrth Nat'l...1°8 119 - 

cepanecien 0 - 1™ 
™ifth Avenue... .90 - 125 
Rlanover........ y - _ 
Tmr'trs & Tr’ds.2% - — 
Trevi... .cceeeee 1 199 10 160 
Market......... 1 — | 





Bank Returns.—The bank returns of 
the last week exhibit a very favorable con- 
dition and show a large incrense in specie, 
a very slight decrease in leval-tenders, and 
a gain of $1,892,009 in surplus reserve, 
which raises the amount held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements to $2,310,- 

00 


The total amonnt of United States bonds 
redeposited by the banks with the Treasury 
Department, since Secretary Windom’s de- 
cision, to date is $3,467,050. The total 
amount of national bank circulation now 
outstanding fs $346,734,628. The total 
amount of legal-tender notes now on depos- 
it bv the banks reducing circulation, banks 
in liquidation, and insolvent banks is $38,- 
921,104, leaving the net amount of circula- 
tion of the national banks now outstanding 
which is secured by United States bonds 
$307,813,524. The total amount of United 
States bonds to secure circulation is $347,- 
632,000. of which $16.983,850 are sixes of 
1881, $158,470,100 funded fives, and $137,- 
909.000 feurs and fours and a half. 

The following list shows the condition of 
the various banks in detail fa 





el Net 

00 €1'540,000 BAA 0M) 87-4080 

New York.. $%.715 1 5 ae, 49RA 
ttan. 691489) 833.9 210.900 547.900 
Merchants’. 6.923490 1.927990 7144”) 6144899 
Mechanics’. 72120 13°9990 219.°00 6.011.000 
Onton,.,...- 4.56%32)0 929790 6.700 $647.10 
America.... 0.129209 11°57" 28140) 6.°09.50 
Phenix..... B40, = TF. 72.098 746.00) 
Tradesmen’ ime sori ‘aa Touro 

Tradesmen's ¢ 857, i 
Patton, .. 158M RI1M 199.90) 1 24°60 
Chemical... 12,247.20 8.098.891) 250300 12 14.850 
Mer, Exch.. 9§,4°8,200 441.600 84700 8173.9 
Gallarn Na 4.478.100 681.509 82,900 274M 
Rtch.& Dro. 1.400.0% 0. 8.49% 1.52500 
Wehs.&Tra, 015,000 168.0 1,080.07 ONT. 
Greenwich. _940,2°0 2940 176.1% 961 790 
Lea. Mannf 2823, 400 «81.000 2.1818 0 
Sev'nth W'e V17, 1°5 190 70000 R495") 
St'teof N.Y. 3.44.40 OVO 829900 8295.000 
Amer Ex... 14.221,000 Loin SISA 10.42.09 
Commerce... 14.6% .900 §$,125.200 421.290 94°65 
Rrosdwev., 5357900 €98.700 204%0 88523" 
Mereantile. 3°°78°0 891.1900 890M $7140 
acific...... 228.8) B77) 205900 2° R500 
Repnblic... 5.318.500 48D 165.109 275000 
Chatham.. 2960190 653.790 131200 3.108.010 
People’s...- 1.410.200 4:90) 92409 145° 200 
North Am.. 2,142 399 179090) «=(1479000) 2.953.200 
flanover... 6.6°84090 1.177990 413290 6207900 
ring,..... 2844 500 520A 11) 419 2A7RI0 
Metropoli’n 1901290 2.5°9.000 145.000 11 29701 
Citizens’... 19749) S100 QRSN BOITINOD 
Nasaan..... 2 384.390 17229 112°00 221900 
Market..... 2.745.200 491.19 727 222100 
St. Nicholas 1.751.799 223.1% 1600°00 1259190 
Rhee & Tea. 32°0.000 607,000 | «825.000 BB Rw 
Corn Exch. °”.7°99100 312.0 25000 2.254 200 
Contin ntal 6.2980 1,857390 1°7.°00 § 6.479 200 
ental.... 193850" 8'.300 279.500 1877,100 
Marine..... 2796.00 ROL.000 107.9 82399.0 0 
tmp. & Tra.. 19 55'.199 94,897,190 459.300 29.898.800 
3 Pee IVA IM 4.7°R.70 411.300 19.F079°0 
Mec. Rkg.As 198.200 224 720 T20 
North River 842.900 24.00 337.800 oh .900 
Vast River.. 99° 400 .0 8 110.0°0 74h P00 
Fourth Va... 17.5°%3 600 $ 2.731,700 471.890 16.90' 800 
Cent. Na.... 8,997,090 13%.000 P5000) R.5IT.00 
Second Na... 2.°8800 SIO O0 817" BSnAwoO 
Ninth Na... 5.199.°07 1.11560) S180 5,579.1 
First Na.... 18 °75.400 4.994.500 1159°0 15.°80,400 
Tnird Na... 5525.0) 1,249.290 8906 = 5.70L.°09 
N.Y. Na. Ex 1.494.600 197.000 1°R 89 1.108.000 
Bowerv.... 1.4% 800 MO 25°00 14%.40 
N.Y.Co..... 1.990.0 1569) 39°60 1.477.095 
Ger. Am 255.590 846.200 £7500 2245.70) 
Chase Na 4.197.009 §=P15.200 181 OF0 = 4,814 506 
Fifth Av 1.782.990) «=—8R4400) «= 7B OC. 
German Ex. 1.1% 2% 42.2900 108990 1.18711 
Germania... 1.1°0,600 71.100 152,300 1.254.200 
Totals....... 900.177 300 50.562.000 12.241 .200 277, 31,600 
Ine.” Ine, Dee. Ine 

Comnar’s. ..#3,924.400 #8 7840 £925 490 £6.9°2.°0 


ings,week ending Mar. 12th, 1881.¢1,020 907.975, 91 
oaugen eck fob Wear. “hats 
neces, week lar. 12th, - 98, 827 70 
om as - Mar. 10th, 1881, 20.73.115 87 


Srock MARKET.—The market has been 
devoid of animation, or any feature of 
prominence except that of dearth, during 
the week, and it may be said to have been 
exclusively a brokers’ market. 

The oceasion of the lack of speculative 
operations is attributive to the absence of 









outside operators, both large and small, and 
that the magnates of the market do not see 
their way clearly into the near future; and 
also thit the small traders have been so 
thoroughly ‘‘ cleaned out” as to be unable 
to secure the necessary capital for their 
margins, There is no question, however, 
but that throughout the week considerable 
amounts of *‘ long” stock were sold. This 
movement was skillfully engineered, the 
pressure to sell immediately relaxing upon 
the appearance of any wenkness in the mar- 
ket. The uncertainty of the movements 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in connec- 
tion with the purchase or sale of bonds also 
contributed to check speculation. Anoth- 
er reason that has been given why there 
should be a pause is to be found in the 
crop prospects, which are already beginning 
to be discussed, and of which conflicting 
accounts are already being received. It is 
to he confessed that such as come from the 
North and West are the reverse of faveora- 
ble. The fluctuations were confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, but some of 
the miscellaneous shares recorded wide 
ranges 

FroxancraL Irems.—Messrs, Charles A. 
Sweet & Co., bankers, Boston, Maas., offer 
for sale in another column Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. gold 6-percent. first mort- 
gage bonds, 40 years to run. 

Drvimenps.—Tlie La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Company has declared a dividend 
of 74 cents per share payable April 1st. 

The Starr Grove Silver Mining Company 
has declared a dividend of 10 cents. per 
shore, payable March 31st 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of 14 per 
cent,, pnyable April 11th 

The Dunkin Mining Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 7} cents per share, pay- 
able April 1st. 


FISK& HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
MALS GOVERNMENT HE 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 

other well-known corporations, or of individu- 


«| or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
reférences before opening an account. 


2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
anpum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and cred!t United States, Ratiroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and gtve the best Information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and tn general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

&. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 


6. All deposits are subject to cheok at sight, without 
bnutice. 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. | 


Investprs can obtain Government Bonds at our 
oMoce, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We doa general ission busi in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt tn at the New York Stock Exehange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities, 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our faciiities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is @ member of the Stock Exchange 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


and the execution of all orders recetves our personal 
attention. . 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bapkers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Raflroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” eopies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 








BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
_AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. _ 


HOMES 


ON INSTALLMENTS! 
The New York 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 

s receiving applications for Homes, located in New 
York and Brooklyn, at prices ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000, pay ments there on being made by tnsta!lments 
from 81 to $10 per week, members having the privi 
lege of selecting locations and plots of ground. 
Dwellings constructed of brick or brown stone, on 
improved designs, with a view to health, comfort, 
and convenience. 
$6.06 per month secures possession of $2,000 House 

and Lot in 10 years. 

$11.92 per month secures $2,000 Home in 5 years. 
$15.16 per month secures the same in 4 years. 
$25.00 per month, or §300 per year, secures $6,000 

Home tn 7 years. 
$1.02 per week secures $1,000 Home in 6% years. 

Payments on account of a Home may be anticipated, 
and the Home secured earlier thereby. 

By purchasing plots of ground in large parcels, and 
erecting numerous dwellings at one time, members 
will thereby secure their homes at greatly reduced 
cost. 

Further particulars (with designs of dwellings to be 
erected) may be had upon application at the office of 
the Company, 1260 Broadway. 

E. B. HARPER, President. 

CHARLES R. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
WILLIS A. BARNES, Secretary. 
FRANKLIN UNDERHILL, Treasurer. 


BENJAMIN SILLMAN, Jr. 
of Silliman & Farnsworth, Architect. 


L. A. GOULD, Counselor and Attorney. 
MACLaY & DAVIES, Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


— CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN fi. B. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


~~ H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


35 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 
GEN'L U. 8. GRANT, | WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 


MORRIS K. JESUP, LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
JON J J. McCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF Comptr FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF ERs, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, ND AMERIC. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


wil do well to write FX orcallon theold Banking 


HOWES ee ComPANY, 











Sue bee Commission 
Interest allowed on até per cent., payable 


















peneiieeanl v+eeee+ G8, 785,088 $4 
< . 
v.38 59.000 00 
0. 8. 250.0 0 00 
1,997.168 42 
Due from other national banks. '990,827 02 
60,846 19 
Real estate, furniture, 873.447 (8B 
Premium 5.925 00 
Thecks and other cash items 76.577 76 
any for 1,950,423 14 
penni 276 56 
Bpecie 4,850,980 49 
Lega ler nm ° 491,021 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ciroulation)...... ........ 2.250 00 
DOO. -cccccccccccgrsscscares ssescece «++ -$25,340.918 43 
Cc eaten $2,000,000 00 
‘apita MR. co cccccccccccece orese 006 
Sarpiue fund ovoce 600 000 00 
ivided 277.992 14 
Vocivasd bank et outstanding........ 45 000 00 
Dividends unpaid............. .--.--+seee0 5.108 00 
Individual deposits 7 to check... 8,570,156 ‘8 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 187,456 26 
Certified cheoks..............--+++- 506.511 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding ...... 200.00 00 
Deposits of U. 8. di« sbursing officers 144,799 
Due to other national ban*«.... 9,051 £2 72 
Due to state banks and _ 9 823,270 80 
DOOR. cnccpseccncspnnves ccesccgncenss $253 330,918 913 43 43 


State or New Yor«, Couxty or New York, es: 

I, E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do'solemnly swear that the yt acemnens is true, 
to the hest of my anowtenae and 

[me ed) Kwa AT. Corhter. 
hed and sworn to ontiee me. this 18th day of 





[March 24, 1881. 











EF DITION OF THE 

Rye % MoKA at New York, in the 

CH aad of business March 

RESOURCES. 

i edetpenssese eseees $526,778 40 

2x4 82 

500 010 

100 600 00 

96 52. 00 

66,3'3 26 

132.609 00 

5.811 62 

1.£00 00 

21.024 00 

Exchanges for Clearing hou 5‘.474 82 

Bills of other banks 13,407 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

jes 143 41 

114 517 00 

Legal-ten 137,754 00 
a } me with 4 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)................+. 2,250 00 

GR. cccccccoscccccces scesesconscece eves $1,302,732 23 


asae " a, 





Dividends unp: 
Individual deposits subject 

OP Giicacstascnesscnagtece $925,588 35 
— certificates of de 
certified 0S TR $2.731 8) 
Due to others EE banks. 19,167 20 


_1,058,847 51 
ROR. oo cacccccvccscocc sec ccccgsccces- cee #1.902 ,732 23 





Tot 
STATE OF New York, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88. 

LA. THOMP: ON, Crshicr of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly sw ar that the a: saeemens is 
true, to the best of my know re and 

MESON: “Cashier. 































March Teo. H. 8. Wir xy, Notery Public bed and sworn to before me, this 18th day 
N.Y. apd Kings County. of March. 1881. SrRppir 80%, , Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : IVER HOYT, 2 rrect.—Attest: JAMTS EVE? 
L. PULKTEY, > Directors. DANISL PP YL % § Directors. 
H. POTTS, ' 348. B. TREWSER, § 

EPORT OFT Cc NDI Ti y Or aid EPOR . OF. THE CONDITION OF THE 
R Lotte NATI OMA BANK Tat he City and R PES IX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
e * ik on: New Y close of business = os = ee York. at the close of business, 

arch 1it arch 11th, 1881 : 
thera RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........-+ee00+ e+e + $8,574.7 4914 n 
QUATRE 200000 cccccccccegecocece eo 25 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... sna Mm 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortages. 81700 ©0 
Due from other national banks..... 200.354 89 
Due from state banks and bankers. 71 7B 
Real estate. furniture. and fixtures. 26.80 Mm 
Current expenses and taxes paid . 39.9'8 47 
Checks and other cash ttems...... 84919 14 emiums paid 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 402.27 28 Ghose and Father cash items. . 
Bills of other banks...........+----..00-++ 19,815 00 xchanges for Clearing- house..... 
Frectional paper currency, nickels, and fille of Gther Bea 
pequtes stint cenadeeddonsucenscetsaseeuceapes 178 3A fonal paper currency, nickels, and 
829.700 09 “a edeednenacassconsonescance 
Lacal- Piender icekiaan 195,850 00 | Specie .............. 
Redemption — with U. 8. pase tender 
per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 Redemption. pa 5 with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
— per cent. of circulation)...............++ 18 5°0 00 
Date. coccccccecacscesses 194 91 
Wa icnnccccccec ereceqescssanscesscossed $11,081,268 81 
Capital stock paid in.. 00 00 LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fund 090 00 | Capital stock patd in 
Undivided p 844 88 | Surnius fimd 
ot we A notes o pose on Undivided ts 
vidends un ae ? ov nv 
Individnal denostts subject to check a | eee 
Demand certificates of deposit -476 40 | Individual denos'ts subject to check 
Certified c! 507 768 | Demand certificates of 
Cashier's checks outstanding 78 64 Certified chec setae 
Due to other national banks 1°09 46 | Cashier's checks outstandin 
Due to state banks an 838 80 | Due to ones national hanks. 
ice aecnieadaiiaeael 4. 498,194 91 Due ' _ ee 
srare or New Wonk TO a ac ian oe eae ate 11,081,268 81 


Subseries and sworn to bate me. this 16th dav of 
March, 188 M.W pests, Notary Public. 
Correct. 













—Attest: Jos. W. Y 
JOHN T. W'LSON, t Directors. 
A. H. SCOVILLE, 

EPORT OF T Cc NDIFION OF THE 
RY Bhern NATIONA BSR ww York, in the 
State of New York, at the , , M 
lth 

ncqounces. 

Loans and discounts... 4R.......00..ceeeee 652,881 72 
Overdrafts..... .. cecccccccscccccccccesecces 489 
C_ 8. bonds to secure ciroeulation.......... 
(ever stocks, bonds «nd mortgages...... 
Due from otber metsonal Reccesscesece 8, o7 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 40.00 60 
Current ex and taxes paid......... 6.277 19 
Checks and other cash items....... 4.093 30 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. SAPS 91 
Rills of other bank eee 20,426 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels a 

pennies............ 60 13 

Rese 89.4% 60 
OOOO 214,128 00 
Redemption fund with urer 

(5 per cert. of circulation). ............ 9,650 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund.............. 20 400 0° 
Betal .....ccccccegesssecsccscccsccccccecs $1,723,884 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paliim ..........06 «++ eccccee on m 
Surplus fund coe 40099 On 
Undivided profi eee e § $ 


Certified c! 





County oF 


#1,72° 
New York. se: 

I, A.E. COLSON, Cashier of the above named bank, 

do otnnaty ower On the nat To cegtennens is true, 
best of m wwiedge an te 

om , ‘A. E. COLSON, Cashier. 

bscrthed and sworn to retore me, this 17th day of 
Notary Public. 


Total 
State or New Yor 


a =, NO HAVEN 
Correct.— Attest: 
FRANCTS LELAND, $ Directors. 
CHAS. H. LFLAND, 





F TRE CONDITION OF THE 
Reet ohione L BANK, of 
York, in eo ee of New York, at 
t ay« 
ness on the y re 


e Cityof New 
the close of busi- 











$5,134,604 %1 

£°0 $3 

50 000 00 

Other stocks, bonds, and m 98.791 -5 

Due from other national Gente 255 0 9 OF 

Due from state banks and bankers 835 018 18 

Current expenses and taxes pane. 40.816 27 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. - 1,821 P62 08 

Rills of other banks.... ........-----+-.seee 12.¢0 60 

Fractional currency —— nickels). . 2,023 91 
Specie (including Gold Treasury Certifi- 

GRBBD) . . cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccecs 1,497 980 00 
Legal-tender motes... ........-. sesseeeceeee 169,028 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer... 826 AN 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer................- 125 00 

alt... caanocscscenanegenennanenersovesced $9, 018,774 04 
be oT BILITIRS. 
Capital stock paid in........... geeceeees 
Surplus fun 





Due to 


Total. hse Vous,” aiseecaeceetacees ated 5am: 774 91 
or New Yor« 
state ii BOOTH, President of he ‘shovenomed 
bank, do solemnly pay eet La aes of statement is 
best of my knowle n 
wan, es d wm. A BOOTH President. 


Subserthed and sworn to betes me, this 18th day ‘of 


March, 1881 Troms Coway, 
ane itey Cota, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 4 
S EO. CHAPMAN, t Directors. 
Cc. N. JORDAN, 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





STaTE OF New York, Cor: ty or New YorK, ss.: 

lL JOHN PARKER. Cashter of the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 

to the best of my knowledge : one belfef. 

HN PARKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn te be ae me.th's 17th day of 

March, 1881. Euan FH. Rer m Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : w Tr. TIAM BRY 
FUGENE POuILH, Directors. 
D. G. BACO § 


EPORT OF THE C ONDIFION OF THE 
NATIONAL BROAL WAY BANK, at New York, 





tn the State of New York, a the close of business 
D eeepeniamenengy 


March 11th, 1881 













Due poe sate banks and bankers.. 
FONG GEOEER. ccccccccscvcccccocces ¢-000 2A7. 904 29 
Current a 10. 9 18 
Checks and other cash ftema.. 198 529 81 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 44 “A 
Bills of other banks 16,321 09 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

Pp nntes.. weowonseessnecesee Secs ceceoetoece 190 11 
i acnagbide<946eéuetencenes<ceeseuauenenes 9-700 
— tender notes..... .... 219.017 00 
Redemption fund with U. 

(5 per cent. of circulation 45.000 00 

i cnceiveccnsnddunrssicnweconensace "97.761,625 15 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplue fond....... 


Dividends unpaid 
Individual denosits subtect to check..... 
Demand certificates of deposit........ ... 
yk ee ee 
Cashier's checks outstanding.............. 
Due to other national henke......... 
Due to state banks and bankers. ‘84.54 46 


ee 47: 761, 625 | 15 
STaTr oF New Yorn, County or New York, se 

1 JOHN 1. EVERITT. Cashier of the ahavenamed 

bank, do Sy ys that the above statement is 





true, to the best of my knowledrce and belfef. 
J. L. EVERITT, Cosh‘er. 
Subserthed and sworn to before me, this isth day of 
March, 1831. Ricnarp F. Kr 
Notary Public. ew York County. 
Correct,—Attest : HHO AGLAN 
C. BURKF AT. eR, Directors. 
F. A. PALMER. 





EPO OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

» AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, at 

w York, fn the ~*~ = New York, at the close of 
Cosmueas 11th March, 1 











ESOURCES. 
ome. am. ”~ 3 , 
Uv. 8. en Send. bkaneeneeeseonsonae vee v0 "00 0% 
a on, pus “2 
15°.F2 23 
818.218 #4 
91,394 84 
181 9S 
Chee’ and other cash items. . 195.58 83 
Exchanges for Cnetee house... 8.88F 220 11 
Bilis of other banks we44 Mm 
eoageessooeces 8,2°7.1A6 66 
Tegal gf pepe 531,000 00 
Due from 

per cent. voumpelen fund povescsceces $3,000 00 

DORR. cvcccocccce csccececccecccccccccsced 


Capital stock pate te 
Surplus fund.. 


Dividends © 
Individual Spas sub. 
Deman4 — 

Certified checks..........--.-++++ 
Due to other a banks 
Due to state banks and 


MON’ ai fy Cash! of x 
er 

es 4 chremniy swear that the unre etatement 

true, to the best of my ROOT Che 


becrihed and th SS 

sworn to me, a 

March, 1881. 1. R RoDorRs, Notary Pu 
Correct.— attest : 


G 8. 
GEORGE : Directors 
6D. 




















March 24, 1881.] 


GLLiys, BouveEN S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YoRK 


Purchase and Sell = Commission GOVERNMENT and 
} ay BONDS and STOCKS, and all classes of 











dealt » at the SEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, or al! "table Securities tous it and sold 

ro regia. Interest paid on D. DEPosITS, sub- 
a COLLINS. 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANE JENKINS 

EPORT OF THE {OMSL AN OF THE 

mares NAL BAN ed York, 

+ ay he clove of business = the llth day of March, 










Bassis5zi 
$ $3iax532828338 


3 ass 


rn 
Redemption oy with 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...........+++« 


ul 
Capital stock paid tn 
Burplue fund 
Nation 
Dividends anpaid... 
Denna'ts : 


Individuals........ - 
National banks. .........0++ 





rate Somes oa nenkeess.. = bs 

Certificates eposit...... Y 

at wiih ones 4.791.290 88 

Cortified Checks. ......cccee-cesrseoee eee 9,103.476 35 

Cashier's Checks. ........ccccsceres ececccece 125,607 82 
a $17.975.418 80 


or New York. County or New York, gs.; 
I. FRED'K TAYLOR. Ca-hter of the abovenamed 
bank, dosolemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the hest of my cereran ere end helief. 
FRE™K TAYLOR, Cashier. 
Subseer'hed and sworn to Sodom me, this 18th day of 
March, 1881. ALFRED H. Timpson, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Cernest. Athens : 


RAL peed as 
Sons » 3 EW, 
EDMUND » RANDOLPH, 


Rees OF THE CONDITION | oF 
THE CHASF NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 


11th of March, 1881: 


{Directors 








3 
= 
a 
83 
=) 





33 
192 00) LO 
.100 00 
ORR 47 
2A0 20 
910 #9 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtrres...... 4.590 On 
Current expenses and taxes pald......... 45h 10 
I irnrctccstareckpersec cesasnne 6.2'2 00 
Checks and other cash ttems............. 7701 26 
Fxchanges for Clearing house. 129.555 42 
| ether Sabena 8,485 00 
actionn eager: currency, n 
a0 e000 ° 143 70 
4 eee «3,225.10 00 
Leval tender notes........cccceceesscceeee 139,510 00 
Redemrtion ft: wad with T 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 4,500 00 
Total.......cccce seeeeees $5,743,724 38 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital croc DEDEDE. 00s. cvec'ccessesences 000 
Surplus fuad............ - 100.000 00 
Uniivided profi pateeeneepeenancawe 39.404 74 
National bank notes outstanding. 91.8°0 00 
Individnal deposits subje 498.457 49 
Demand certificates of 13.448 53 
Certified Check... .ccccccesccccee 61,788 393 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 207 531 94 
Due to other national hanks....... 2.195.709 04 
Due to state banks and bankers...... oe 2,297,502 41 


ee 
Tota 85.743. 724 88 
TE OF ey Yorre, CoUNTy oF New York, sa 
me TSAAC Ww WHITE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly cwenr that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Fnowledge ond helief, 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 
Snheeribed and sworn to before me, this 16th day 
of March, 1881. PwWaRD White 
Notery fone No. 191. 
Correct.—Attest : SAM'L C THOM MPSON 
J THOMPS 


LEWIS E. RANSOM, 
Rtwivo OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
or’! 


rs. 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAI BANK, at New 
k, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 




















ness on the 11th day of March 1: 
ESOURCES 
- and discow 
United States bonds to sec 
(par value) 000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. $22,112 01 
Due from other national banks....... 268 
Banking-house ................ peer 40,000 00 
Checks and other cach items. . 4.249 37 
Exchanges for Clearing house. 185.785 49 
Pills be = Ci anceneosunses 17.488 00 
f z., gold coin 12.735 00 
GoidClenring! house cert float 182,000 00 
pte Ban | sapeapasene ene ; 4.833 42 
gal-tender notes. 59,465 00 
Redemption fund with United ‘Stat 
ee entadeidessersnimenentnysawninces 9,000 00 
We acntcinnnnnsecvten, sekendecotined $1,949,307 41 
eee. 
Capital stock paid in.. sreecececees $200,000 00 
Surplus fund......:... 49,000 00 
Undivided profits... 7.086 32 
Circulating notes.. 180,000 00 
40 60 
1,495.684 80 








City and County New York. 


Correct.—Attest: FRANCIS LELAND, 
JOSEPH PARK, 
JOHN M. TILFORD, § 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER & BROKER, 


No. &§ BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
: General Banking Business transacted. 
ecurities bought 
Ppa Hos & ae sold on Commission, 
Advances made on approved 
the market rate 
Deposits received subject to check at 
4-per-cent. interest eet tes on all dehy 


> Directors. 





collateral at 


balances, 
Orders t London, Fran 
Sjastee. n. Philnde phia. "ana a day -J 


mn . 
eae Mssht Minszcal Re 


THE INDEPENDENT: 








yg Ca SL hear 
March 1th, 5 


Sore at New York, 
of business, Marc’ 















ith, 1 

Loans and discounts..............+++.ss000 685,615 45 
| cohenneamiaieasonuel 263 20 
.000 00 
20,000 00 
64,606 38 
932. 9u2 91 
see aaae ss. te 

es . 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 85.808 46 
PT  nnschbcnssiséecedeos 21.125 00 
Checks other cash items. . 62,773 16 
Exchanges for Clearing- house............ 15,078,197 67 

paper y. nickels, ona 

pecle oo a a4 3 

fee sseese * 
ae ae 434,019 00 

on wn fund with 
per cent. of circulation)... ............. 40,500 00 
from U. 8. (other than 5 
per-cent. redemption fund).............. 1,000 00 
DOOM. ccccccccscescocece os eeeeceeeecses 607,040,557 OL 
TES. 


























Tatal ....cccgsecccegpocccoseccocgpoocsccs $37. 940,557 01 
a oF New York. Cocyry oF New Yor. ss 


teeseeee 


ONY LANF, Cash‘er of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the = statement 
is true, to the best of my hpowsed d belief. 


ANTH LANE, Cashier: 

and sworn to before me, this i6th ch day ot 
Douncax McGreoor. Notary Publ 

P. C. CALHOUN, 


Subscribed 
March, 1881. 

Correct. 
gry st ‘AD,’ $ Directors. 


—Attest: 





Ree F rae Aig ONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIO: BA —; of New York, in 
he State of New York, at the close of business March 


ith, 1881: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. 
Overdrafts 





2 SWLBsF23S3SF 


og 


nders 
Redemprion fund with 1S. 8. asennad 
(5 per cent. -. circulatio 


s3.. 
ah 
38 33 












RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 

















Exchan fee Clearing-house. 
Bilis of Other banks _ 
] nal pa) 





. $4,615,718 73 


++ $1,000,090 00 
+» 225,000 00 
711,545.14 


“itis : aa. 


to Ae cep eeesees- -1,948,168 08 
Demand certificates of de- 





4,500 78 
hecks.. ms et 649 41—2,030,978 27 
Due to other national bonks 





peseses seeege 92,916 71 

Due to state and ee banks and bank- 
GBB. cccccvccsccccocceqpecsescocesesoesossese 265,386 41 
oepsecocegoocencegon socccesccesgonce 4.615.718 78 


Total 
STATE oF New YorK, CounTY OF New York, 8s.: 

1, OLIVER F. BERRY. Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank, of the City of New York. do solemnly 
= = the, above © statement is true, to the best 
of m ow! and 

J Se ane OLIVER F. BERRY. Cashier. 

Sworn - ent subscribed beters me, this 6th day of 


March, 1 
Notary Public, N.Y. County. 

Correct.—Attest: WI' liam A. POND, 
S8AM’L I. HUNT, "{ Director. 
RICHARD | BERRY. 


Rerors OF THE CONDITI N OF THE 

NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 11th, 1881: 

















— 
cK, § 


vi 





















REORT OFT TA E eg Ge SD, Or bt 
NE 
ciation, at New York Cree, in = State of t New York, 
at the close of busi — ae, preh 3 Ith, 1881 : 
Loans and Quentin seeee cocceee TRON ERE OO 
Se a cadcce ceeeictnaaensie » 242 19 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatton.. 550,000 09 
U. 8. bonds on hand ................. 61,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 9,090 00 
Due from other national banks..... 892,097 34 
pee from other banks and bankers 65.700 28 
nesogucesesoenesecenese 250,000 0 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 10,8''8,459 70 
Fills of other banks............. 121,872 00 
i a narwense currency, nick a1 48 
ae. i eane: eoaebemeee sone -- 1,889,815 00 
Legal-tender notes 254,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)... ...........+ 24,750 00 
Total...... $21,488,272 79 
Captes stock ome = $2,000,000 00 
in y 
Surplus fund 600,000 00 
Undivided 496 69 
,000 00 
.450 10 
.444 81 
187 16 
718 V7 
858 89 
131 $7 
ee .272 79 
Ew 0) 98.: 
Cashier of the Bank of 
New York, National Ban’ ion, do solemn- 


A 
ly swear that the — statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and be! 


oe otary Public, ¥' Go 
Cor Ae TAS aT om, {DeCtore 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 





Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RR. 
40-VYEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 |-2 per cent. 
BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 












Due from U. 8. Treasurer tothe” than 6 

per cent. redemption fund)............ 15,000 00 | roansand discounts................ 0965.858 7 
WO, ccccscsncosccngecse eves cocceeeee+$18,0;6,060 87 U. &. bonds to secure circulation 800.000 00 
ABILITIES. Meccabnssce. 40 800 009 00 
Capital gtock ee iiscnsecesaiesse socees 62,090,000 00 | Other stocks, bonds, and 18.400 00 
us fund......... 227.000 00 | Due from other national banks 78.911 63 
Uv Sudietded p prouts 288,544 83 | Due fromatate banks and bankers 5.245 85 
National bank no’ . 1,287,009 00 | Real estate, furntture, and fixtures 91.54% 58 
Dividends unpaid.. “ 776A 06 Current expenses and 6,047 62 
Individual denonite subject to . €561.171 44 | Premiu 3 pe paanpeawreonaonessotves 9,891 79 
Demand certificates of deposit. * 62.974 901 | Checks and other cash items 9,921 51 
Certified checks...............+ by 95 | Exchanges for Clea: TAR14 74 
Cashier's chec' 085 6% | Pills of other beaks , ceeininpehemintheciaats 15,171 00 

United States a 82,407 68 | Fractional paper currency, nickels, ane 
Deposits of U. 8. dishursine officers. 44 268 07 nies 498 45 
Due to other national b 8,7 3.920 89 805.189 OF 
Due to state banks an 621.918 42 n¢ 75,572 00 
gent tal. ss» sesgerenee $18,076,959 87 per cent. of circulation). 18,50 00 
State of New Yorr, Convery or New Yorx. se.: I, ——_— 
FDW'D STILTIN, canter of he at o-enamed | bank, Be iccnsiersciienenaaeiieiaai seaeeees + $2,286,045 08 

jae oe swear that the above statement true, LIABILITIES. 
e best of my ledce and belt Capital mock SE i stockamdeckes seeesees $300,000 00 
EDW'D SKILL lus fi 


vided eats 
Nationa! bank-notes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid 


Demand certificates of de 
Cortified checks, ........0..e008 
Mue to other national banka. 

bank 


Due to state banks and 


8u 
Un 













































CHASE, Cashier of the abovenam 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
3 my knowledge an a‘ 
M. SE. Cashte: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this = bday 
of March, 1981. Henny W. Kew: 
Notary 7 Public, teat: GPO. Co. Certificate filed tn ie v: Co. 
Correct.—Attest 4 Ww. OUT NTARD, 
ao G. BRINCKERHOFP, 
EPORT OF ane ITION OF T 
EATHER Vie atronr ERS’ NATIO} it 
ANK. at New York, 7 the State of New York, at the 
close of business March 11th, 1881: 
RESOURCES. 
oans and discounts aa eoee o1.s18,600 
. 8. bonds to secnre circulation 640.000 00 
8. bonds on hand................ es 130.000 90 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 868.110 93 
Due from other national banks onase 64,557 92 
from state banks and a eeneve 26,715 49 
al estate, furniture. and Satapes bosace 209° 20 00 
¢ t expenses and taxes 15,396 76 
Preminmsa patd.........020:000-0 14.991 75 
ee = other ean items. . 6,869 65 
for Clearing- house 1,248,188 90 
sof ‘Other banks....... 7.148 00 
PT vouisanaseaabin 571,592 18 
87,640 00 
24,000 00 
Ee ee +++ $5,045,051 44 
$600,000 00 
400,°00 00 
60.299 08 
480.000 00 
2.277 00 
1,711,174 92 
8.AND 
ec’ 956.961 97 
Due to other national banks... eee 570.99% 37 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 256,436 10 
pay! bi iiehineiesanesaliniaemnsnedn tial $5,045,051 44 
STATE Ew York, Coryty oF New Yorn. ss.: I, D. 
L. HOLDEN. © Cashier of the abovenamed bank, do sol- 


emnily awear that the ahove statement ts true, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
OLDEN, Cashier. 


D. L. 
Subscribed and sworn to before =e SS day of 


March, 1881. 
eid PubMe, Kings Co. 
Correct—Attest : WM. A.M 
wm. LLER, > Directors. 


ROCKE OF 
WM. M. KINGSLAND, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, 21,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. solicited. 





JOBN ©. SHORT Pres, {New York. 





> tua y At vice Pree. isp ret. Boston, 





Bought and Sold by 
HOMANS & CoO., 

No, 80 Broadway. : 
Rieabes T oF. q NatrONad. Bani n peeves THE 
theclose 6 stow 3 incense tn lth our of 

business orsO 
Loans and BP accesascacese separ 17 
8. bonds to secure circulation... + 890,000 

Due from 
Due and private banks and 
_, Dan! 
Other 
Current 6 Le my bpocanecodocecocesesoccoss 
Checks and other cash items..... 





ion ee 





Co 
~. 
ee 
S22 
gece: 


gree 
aes 





Ex es for clearing: -house. . 
Bills of other 
+ - 























yy * ‘Trea ef 
a rent ose 
, Ciearine-h 
Bilver on ° 
Legal-tender notes 
U. 8. certifi roates x: Genoete get, iegal- 
tender notes) Sec. 5198 Rev. 800,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. Soasiy 
not \ ene than 5 per cent. of circdla- 
ll socdatpeoshscectalessvisanesorseseses 66,250 00 
Des hom US. Treasurer. other than 
per cent. redemption fund.. 12,000 00 
Total...... oo cece penneesesncesasses cones $28,096,280 75 
SAABELSEIES, 
Capital stock paid in. seegees $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ . 1,718,258 06 
Un Wwided rofite cece 878 718 49 
National bank circulation outstending 1,080,182 00 
State bank circulation outstanding..... 6.718 00 
Tndtvidual de as npaid povsegeponaserccesneeoeees 6,439 00 
Individual deposits subject 
GBT... nocoscocesareped $5,954,663 07 
Demand certificates of > 
it 15.699 34 
471,880 71 
289,587 67 —6,791.880 40 
 neainpenees 12,183,918 62 
Due to state and private wane and 
ban MOND. oc cc0ce ccvccvoccscsscoosssscococe 4,496 280 39 
speenecnpconccagsgoscceseggossesseces 06.280 75 
RK, CITY AND COUNTY OF N. Y., s8.: 


solemnly swear that ¢ 
the best of my knowtet joepe aR and be 
TOWNSEND, Coash'er. 
Sworn to and onmmied before me, this posi) 1 Gag of 
1881. W. J. Mox 


he above  Spatqunens is true, to 


March, 
No tary Public, Ne Y: Co. 
Correct.—Attest: F. z PERKINS, Jr., 
R. W. TOWNSEND, Directors. 
H. K. THURBER, 





ONDITION OF THE 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. at the close of business on the 11th 
day of March, 1881: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts 


EPORT OF THE 





+ $7,442,673 01 
° 202 87 
















U. 8. bonds to secure cireulation. 50.000 70 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages Lease a.00n 
Due from other national banks.......... 660.802 82 
Dne Le state and private , ots and 
dacmiamiabacsbabebebeeihadess sas ene 62,587 72 
Banking +. SE > on ee i) 
Other rel estate 8,214 &u—~ 183. 214 82 
Current expenses and taxes pais 16,9) 21 
Checks and other cash items.. 12.422 34 
ma,» Ay for Clearing house. 4,831,C00 20 
MSold 6 GOED cvccoceecessseeces $2°4 720 15 
Go! 4 Treasury certific's.. 11,500 00 
oe Clearing house cer- 
701.000 00 





04— 977994 19 
244,590 00 


$14,512,007 68 





Capttal st pa th — 2,000,000 00 
apital stoc 2 ++ $2,000; 
Surnlus fund....... : i 000 00 
Undivided iro 724,241 26 
vitente. un 5,007 50 


ay dual depostta sub} 


pos 158 38 
Certified chec 8,650,164 07— 9.2°5.P69 0 


ee 4 
Due to other national DO. conakecosnnn 1,500,114 58 
Due to state and private banks and 

bankers 667,475 35 


eeeteeeerers 






Total -$14 14,512.07 007 63 
I, WILTTAM H. CO Sashier of the Mechantes 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 

rm that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. WM. H. COX, A ashier. 
STATE OF New York. Couysty or New Yore 
Am rmed to and subserthed bere Le this 19th day 
of March, 1881. N T. SHERMAN, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 


KENDALL, 
WELLE LINCOLN, 


Directors. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


ly LA 
TING ¢ oe Nd 





ATA MINING AND 
DVILLE, COL., 58 Broad- 


w Yorn, Marcw 1711, 1881. 
vib END NO, 19. 
The Board of Tressece 5 pecs this day declared a div- 
idend of SEVEN AND O ReAly Ts 


Oe 


way, as 


open Saturday, Apri 1 
Statement of the financial condition of the Co.: 
WI Go oo 0 ccccccescsgsccscoonccnpecs 1 
b. Ist, 1881. pay surilas account. 
et earnings for m 





15,240 20 


$169, 271 0 08 
Dividend of 74 cts. pershare, 200,000 shares = 15,1100 00 
Balance March Ist, $154,281 08 


1881 
D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Asa’t Secretary. 


OFFict OF THE STARR-GROVE SILVER MINtNo Com-) 
PANY, No. 2 Nassav ST., conver WALL Sr., 
New YORK, March 16th 1881, 

END NO. 5.—The Board of Trustees have this 

ant declared the regular monthly dividend of 

, being ONE PER CENT. ON THE CAPITAL 

STOCK ‘of the Com ny, or TEN CENTS PER SHARE, 

payable on the 81st inst.. at this office 
he transfer books will be closed from the 25th to 


the 31st, inclusive. 
R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 
WILLIAM 8. CLARK. PReldae 


arch Ist, 
of February. 











OFFICE OF THE ) 
Denver Axp R1o GRANDE aes WAY COMPA®Y, 
17 CORTLANDT ST., Room 3°. New Yorx Cry, 
March 18th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND of one anda half per cent. has been 
declared upon the canital stock of this company, 
ro on April 11th, 1881. to stockholders of record. 
, March 28th inst., at which time proeeter hooks 
will be closed, to be reopened J April 15th, 188 
WILLIAM WAGNER, 
Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE YUNKIN MINING Gowrant. , 

No. 60 Broan Sr., New Yorx, March 16th, 1 ; 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS a TH 18 
Company have this day declared a regular div- 
idend (No. 13) of fifteen thousand 4ollars, being seven 

and a half (76) cents per share, payable April Ist. 

pus afer ks close March 284 and reopen April 

T. T. CHOLLAR, Secretary. 


ICAGO. ST. 
HICAGO. KOU 


OPK E OF THE 
NNEAPOLIS, axl OMAHA RAILWA 
w York, March 10¢ 


00 Broedwray: of OXE aRD THREE QUA . 
Cone. eS oes eee Xt $ ‘ie company. 
ia {asi to tal seg of ini TAC a 

: -books close nd reopen A 
sath, 1801. EP: FLOWER, Trecsunee 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


—tomimeentane 





(March 24, 1881. 

















Comunzecia. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre influences of spring weather have 
been manifested in a very satisfactory man- 
ner upon the dry goods market during the 
past week, and it may be said that the Spring 
trade has fairly begun. ‘The inerease in the 
volume of business has been steady from 
day to day, and the number of buyers con- 
tinues to increase in arrivals from all sec- 
tions of the country. Should the present 
influx of business continue, with the weather 
favorable, there is no doubt but the season 
will be one of the most prosperous cxperi- 
enced in many All departments 
have shared in the attention extended and 
the purchases made; and, while a heavy 
movement of goods has been effected, the 
prospects for the future do not decrease. 
Since the opening of spring goods the in- 
terference with their sale occasioned by the 
unfavorable weather has been duly noted, 
and it is not until the present time that the 
attention of buyers has been absorbed in 
the scasonable fabrics. 





years, 


Corton Goops.—The business of the job- 
bers has been quite animated throughout the 
entire week, and there has been a large dis 
tribution of brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons. In some lines there has beena 
tendency to low prices, owing to the desire 
to dispose of stocks thut have accumulated: 
hut all the best heavy standard makes and 
fine browns are stealy in price. 

Print-cloths.—There has been a good de- 
mind for printing-cloths, and prices are firm 
w.th an upward tendency. The market 
Sic. for 64x64s and 8fc. 
for 50x60s respectively, 


closed strong at 


Prints. —The activity in prints has in- 
creased during the week, and there has been 
a larce 
and specialties, and jobhers’ stocks are being 


demand in certuin makes of fancies 


so ranidly reduced that their replenishment 
will doubtless become necessary in the early 
future. The works of the American Print- 
ing Company closed, 
owing to a strike among the operatives, and 


have been entirely 


it is not probable that they will resume 
orerations this season. It will, therefore, 
be advisable for buyers of American and 
Marlboro’ prints to make their selections as 
soon as possible, 'n order tosccure the many 
attractive styles at present shown. 

Drees Goops.—All worsted fabrics are 
sluggish and the light, the 
comprising reassort ments, 
CGinghams and fancy scersuckers, however, 
have shown a little the 
sules have been fair. 


demand very 
enles but few 


animation and 


Woo.en Goons.—The market 
unchanged 


remains 
improvement, 
is but a moderate demand for 
light-weight makes. Agents hold but few 
orders, except for the most popular makes 
of medium fancy cassimeres and worsted 
coatings, which are fairin the aggregate. 
Light-weight fabrics are moving irregularly 
and values of both fall and spring goods 
rule in buyers’ favor 


and shows no 
and there 


Other woolens were 
inactive at first hands, though jobbers have 
transacted a somewhat larger business in 
some stvles of flannels and Kentucky jeans, 
the demand for the latter with agents being 
principally confined to medium qualities. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past weck and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 
past two years: 


For the week: 1881. 1880. 1879. 
Entered at the port,...$2.085,818 3.551.108 $1,786,583 
Thrown on market.... 2,988,411 3,521,005 1,914,022 

Since Jan. 1: 

Entered at port........ 29.444.231 33,585,907 23,193,216 
Thrown on market... 90,583,164 982,857,759 23,000,499 
ES ———- 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MoxDaY EVENING, March 2ist, 1881. 






PRINTS, 
Machi cantina 6 |Manchester........ 7 
a. eee 64 Merrimack, D. .... 7 
Allen's faucy....... fee 7 
ArBald’s ..coee ove H Oriental. ...cccccce: | 
Pe | “ees 7 
Dunnell's fancy 7 |Richmond’s........ 
Fre eman...... ° 6 \Simpson’ s solid bik.. 
Garner’s..... . 63 Spracue’s......... 
Gloucester, ..ceccees 6 |Southbridge tela ° 
Hartel... oeneeees Sh) Weshingten phe Ae 
Gamillton,.......... Windsor, fancy..... g 














BLEACHED sHEZTIKGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


sehen ee Langdon Ae 2 
“ A:(36 114 “ Cambric..36 13 
Allenda.a. = = ——— = 10 
, oo. Tt jNashua,E..... 10 
Bartlett, F298 ay Wa ee 
artle oees 
ioc aS BA 12 es F. 36 A 
ou D...é Y. Mills..... 3 
" ~... ot “we Piston 134 
Bay Mills....... 36 | 54 16 
pamemneee, AA. s Fy ss +. +64 20 
Rb, Biv ccccce ‘tilt, «+. 94 275 
FE Aceasa 368 \Pepperell.....64 18 
©. . Beasccess 86H}  agece SEE 
oS” ee 73 8 P . 84 B 
OF eevewe cad a wl. «eons 9-4 26 
rs Cedeccesed vi a = = 
Cveccccers 5 2 $ eee 
Catioe. ........27 5 Pequot........54 16 
q 
nrg fons ae 10 a -" paces 6-4 2 
wight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... MS | 
y td Anchor? S 1] | o> sega aa = 124 
earless..... 84 Utica.. ll 
Fruitof the Frond ex, heavy 36 11 
i ss 36 103) - pebamenn 54 17 
7 88 2, Me connaeee Ss ny 
Forestdale......96 10; “ |.......- 4 32 
oT ee Sh eee 10-4 35 
Gold Medal. a HH “ heavy... 3a 373 
oa ie 13 
Great Falls, Q : 3 W . hite Rock....36 — 
oe 5...31 7)! Wamsutta: 
“ M..93 87 | OXX.36 18 
- A...38. 8 ** cambric...36 13 
Hili’s Semp. Idem: ‘* d’ble warp.36 12 
33 10 | Wauregan, 1108.36 124 
sad own & ‘* shirt cotton 12 
“6 42 124) «=o. 1....86 11 
“ “ 11.45 1541“ ~eambriec. 1% 
TORE. 0 0c00+ eed 86 ‘ Whitinsvilie .. % 9 
Indian Orchard... ..33 7 
« DW..36 4 Ww illiameville: 
Laugdon, 76... .36 194! Al..86 12 
«38 48 14h 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F ....36 6] Lavonia...... 10-4 26 
Atlantic. eee 8 ss So 1-4 29 
“ Ds weaan 74:Lyman, T...... 6 
se a 36 «68 ‘Massachusetts: 
“ Paces Gey a BB....36 7 
“« LuL....% 3} * Bosc a 
o Wieceas 81 7 “ Gone. © 
Appleton, A: -3 8} - as Stand. = 8. 
“ XX..86 7 Medford. i _ 
R....36 4 Nashua, fineO.. 7% 
Augusta ..... - j | c. ‘36 8 
“ 0: secouee - ..40 
. Bice 27 oil “ W..48 13° 
Broadway...... 36 MY Newmarket, DD%6 6 
Bedford, R..... =. : os 6 
. a g 52 . 36 «7 
eB crsues 36 84 Pacific, as. 36-8 
“ £ = 2 BAe eee 8 
a EO spear. err 7-4 18) 
Continenta), Ge : . .. &4 | 
a 40 7 - 04 2 
Conestoga, >. : = 64 a 104 26 
- FY. 7 - 11- 
“ S35 74 te 124 Pe 
“ W..36 ; ‘Peppere ll, E fine: , 
boy, ¢ Se ioc © 
33 = erect 
“ Sea t “ o....2 H 
Exeter, A...... 36 74|Pequot, A a atnlas 
e Baceons —- ss = Bosased 
Ellerton...... 10-4 233; ‘“ 


Harrisburg. A. -36 74 Pittsfield, A.... 
B.8 6} Pocnsset, C.....£ 
8} “ oO. « 


Indian Head.. 


““ 








: 7 ee 
= O40 114 Stark, AA......36 
. 48 13 'Otica...... 36 
Indian Orchard : * heavy 
J eres 48 
a *- Bite _ 
— = = eer 
ee | eS Berens i 
Lawrence. 7 L..86 7 ,Wamentta,ST..40 12 
367] 59 21 
as xx. B68}! a --49 «323 
to XXX.40 ot ” .89 35 
Langley, A.....35 8 “ ..99 374 
pee: 78 7) 10R 40 
o ..34 6 |W achusett . 36 8 
Laconia, B 36 73} sien 300 
posse 4 —| «* . Me 26 
e ees 8-4 21 | m © fea 48 18 
7 seuees 9-4 223} 
TeeS reas. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. it} Methuen, AA. 5 
“ ‘ 4-4 om) ASA... 18 
- A... 16 Palmer........... 94 
ed éawes 15 Pearl River. ..... 17 
ad © sees 14 ‘Pemberton, \A.. 15 
“  -- 13 ” Bisco 
bi eee 12} " R.... 
oe Wintees 12 Swift River. % 
Cordis, AAA... .32 = ee Aiiaas 
a” MA... 10 
eee 4 ee 18 Willow Brk., a i 164 
Hamilton, BT  '. eae 32 18 
vis ictcun Oe - 30 133 
Lewiston, A....36 1S 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge siteen. 9 
Androscoggin sat.  Lawrence........ 9 
Canoe River...... 7% samen sateen 
Clarendon........ 74 Pepperell....... v 
Indian Orch. Imp. 8 Rockport ........ 84 
Laconla ......0s. 8j Manchester ...... -- 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag........-- eer 104 
OR ccccssercases 103 Renfrew............ % 
GlaeM*Ow ..ccccccccs 10 Cumberland........ 
Gloucester ......... 10, Ww hite M’f’gCo.stpl 10} 
Laneaster..........+ ‘© Fancvi0§ 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton....:.... 8} Langlev, B.... 14 8 
Augusta .......+- 8 Maseae husetts, D. 8 
Boott ....ccscccce 84 G. % 
Laconia.... 8} Pepperell......... rt 
Lythett, Fh... cccces = ls Mit sccevnecenes 84 
Caledonia, XX.... er) Py Mills, to. il 
” X...... 11 |Pérk Mills, No.60. 12 
Economy.......-+ 12 'Prodigy..... arcse, 
Far& More, : ‘ York, emenanethe 12 





15 
ae ¥ 1 Ahn 3 


4 





oe eb = -Faren 5 A.. ‘THAIS 


peewee. a 
Satine ---"— G13 lUneasville, A. 04@i0 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........ 18: Ot. BB iiceccccce 14 
Pe 9 |Pearl River....... 15) 
Col’ mb’ x h’ by Bro.. 16 | YOr®...cccacccece 153 
brn.. 16 |Warren, AXA.... 15 
Otis, ce “eer 13 a 14 
Otis, AXA........ , 5 ee: 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


LYONS COLORED SILK 


are now offered. 


New and Desirable Shades, commence 
ing at the 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE OF 
15 CENTS PER YARD. 


AT Stewart &l 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 


AT Mewar &t 


are now offering in their Glove Dee 
partment a Large Assortment of 


di KI 


under their own stamp, at the follow. 
ing exceptionallf 


Low Prices: 


Ladies’ 3-Buttons, $1.00 per pair. 
Ladies’ 4-Buttons, $1.25 per pair. 
Ladies’ 6-Buttons, $1.60 per pair. 
Ladies’ 8-Buttons, $1.90 per pair. 


Also the New 


“BIARRITZ STYLE,” 


in Six and Eight-button lengths, 


at $1.75 and $2 per pair. 


Three and Fourebutton Ladies’ Kid 
Gloves, qualities heretofore sold at 
#1 and $1.25, 


Reduced to 75 Gents and $1 per pair, 
Broadway, 4th Av Ave., Sth 2. Sth & 10th Sts. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 63, 95, and 67 Henry dts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades. Matiresses, etc., etc. 











R. H. MACY & C0. 


Lith Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. * 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We are ofuins 0 vewy attractive and el t as 
sortment of Walkirg, House, end Evening 
in all the latest styles and re We invite special 
attention to oar sol.d color Silk Suites at 


$16.84. 


This Suit is made up in many diff: rent desirns and 
shapes, and 1s positively the only suit of this descrip- 
tion ever offered at this price. 





A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECKWEAR, 


in all the latest styles and colors. Also not 
Half-Hose, the poesust of the best English and 
eh mapufacture 
r — Bargain in Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
a 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


ie to Order, at $1.24, $1.49, and $1.99. Our Un- 
Inandiried Sairts at 66 cents and cunts cannot be 
surpassed in quality and work manabip. 


Spectal attention given to orders by mail, which w'll 
p+ the same care as if persoral ‘instructions were 
ven. 


Catalogues and Samples forwarded free. 


'R. H, MACY & CO, 





NEW and BEAUTIFUL 
bright colorings of SPRING 
and SUMMER SILKS, in- 
eluding Louisine, Merviel- 
leux, Surah, and other 
weaves, presenting novel 
and charming effects. 

The latest importations 
have been placed on their 
retail counters by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and itith St., 

New York. 





HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN mt SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, sary ty LYON, SATLN MAR- 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SILKS 
5, 55, (9, and Ria per yard. 
$nn ANCED NOVELTIES N 
DRESS RIMMING, FRINGES, LACES, Ete, 
LADIES’ AND MISS ES’ SUITS — WRAPS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVFS Frc. 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Ma’l Orders. , 
Send address on Postal Card for our ITWustrated 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
. ~ FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 





Large Lines of MOQUETTES, at $1.75 per yard. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, at $1.50 per yard. 

BODY BRUSSELS, 5 frame. at $1.25 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at 75 cents per yard. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, WINDOW SHADES, LACE 
CURTAINS, AND CORNICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 





Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for c(rtain draperies. 


- —-—_ -_————J 
FOR SALE BY 


co. 
ARNotD,coN eT 
Feb a «co. 


L. SOLOMON’S SONS. 


ca| @@ inchés wide 








Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


8; very heavy ; soft asdown; 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or 





and by all First- 
class Dealers 
throughout the 
nation, 


Satin finish both 


b to em- 
covers. 
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{For the week ending Friday, March 18th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordi » to Canoice....... y 13) 
Santos, Choice to Beat............... 12 123 
NINE. ccc canboccccese censesceccosen wy a 

EE Ie ee eT @25 
Dn ngneneticcsnceccense acaane it (@13% 
cadatabesttcnccesenéenetniee i] @l4 
TEA. 
ik ghintin wiakecheakieeensne 4 
Young Hyson inaeiense oud bvetweenn 3 70 
English Brevkfast..... shiwesabesacaee 27 «so 
Unmeciored Sayam..cccccc. ccccoccece 23 @'5 
Cs eticacatsndanedes-peene on s.--18 @65 
~ daneaey 
Raw.—Fair to prime... sccccevccce CHS 
Wand.—Caut Lael... 0 ccccccccscecess 93@ 9 
ee ere 93@ 9 
PUNE Doss covesteccemesce 93@ 9B 
I citing nb ieaensave>nse 9\@ a 
Waite.—Standard A...............- os By 
Steam Refined A............ 8 ot 
rrr ree 81@ 8 
YrLLow ~——— _ SEO ere Tntetat a re} 
re MOLASSES. 
SvGAR-HOUSE, = Gekcaebenen oneenae 
Lexitheminedee uname 22 @23 
New Ort. FANS, New Crop, Fancy...... 52 @55 
Shoice.....39 @45 
Syxups, good to ees cgeeneegecees ace 263@38 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per -- + 7% @ 6 00 
Grand Bank Cod...... 3 75 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass “"17 00 (@20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass. 6 50 7 50 


Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... _-_— 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 22 @- 3 
SALT. 


Turk’s Islands.......... -perbush. 30/@ 31 
nn, ae 20@ 21 
Liverpool,Ground (2001bs.)persack 70 % 
Liverpool. Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 L— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... . 240@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix.......... 2 0Wa— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 10@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 65@ 1 @ 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


— Extras...... +--+. $3 40 @ 83 70 
ele ican canaidiguniaes 300@ 340 
Saperten Spring. gutetecse: See 
State Extra Brands...... - 445 @ 450 
State Fancy Brands....... 460 @ 470 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 450 @ 4 55 
Minnesota Clear.......... 460 @ 550 
Minnesota Straight........ 55 650 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 525 @ 700 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 425 @ 475 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0..Mich. 500 @ 5 10 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 423@ 470 
White Wheat Ex., O.,ind. 5 10 5 2 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 5 25 g 5 50 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 510 @ 5 20 
&t. Louis Double Extras.. 530 @ 550 
81. Louis Trivle Extras,... 545 @ 5 80 
Genessee Extra — 5 10 @ 5 30 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 5 50 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 510 @ 5 30 
— Fiour: 
-- $3.10 @ 83 45 
Bait "‘Alex., * Georgetown. 360 @ 400 
Virginia Family becece ---- 500@ 600 
Rre Fioce: 
RN ss0 senguntnduasamen $5 15 @ $5 40 
Pennevivania ............. 475 @ 520 
Corn Mraz: 
be, evccccees #2 50 @ $3 00 
Brandywine ....-....-.. 8300@ —— 
CUE COON scccccscccs oes 300 @ — — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
ee ne ee $1 184/@ $1 20 
Chicago, Ne. 2........ - «- 1 174@ 1189 
i i eee 1 264(@ 1 283 
Coun: 
Mixed, Old. ceeeescceeeeeee —= $6 @— 584 
ee + — 8'@—- — 
iO, ieee ke — !7ia— 58 


White, No. 2... soe eoreree — 61 @ — 









White ...... beseue sessecees — 45 @— 48 
Chicago .........cccceeeess — 454G— 46 
NeW Vetk. .ccccoce aedianies — 44,@— 453 
YE. 
WS dateenercn eos «s $108 @— — 
a asin 101 @—- — 
Beans: 
Mediums... Pere _- 10 
| ESR 1°35 @ 210 
ee a Sawant — — 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush... 170 @1 7% 
Southern Black Eye, .) ‘2 
pie easel Reet 210 @ 2 15 
Canada. in bulk, @ bush. — @-— 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. $1 00781 05 
Timcthy, prime, per 100 Ibs ...... 1 15@ 1 20 
Clover,mixed, “ * ....... 105@ 11 
Oat Straw, ad — Hh@— 5 
Long Rye Straw, “ ade PRR 1 Ma@— — 
Short Rye Straw, ‘ oe eataei — Ha@— 85 
PROVISIONS. . 
Pork: 
Mess, Nuw...... -.. $16 75 @— — 
Extra engl . ° 
Prime Mess... 
Family..... . 
Bacon : 
Short Clear.... ...... 
Long Clear......... 
POU CS ciccecccccce 
Cur Meats 
Smoked Hams ...... accccereee M@ OF 
Smoked eoniters stant Oe owe 6; 7 
Smoked Strips.............. ee 8 103 
eee iti — 
Mptensoes Se it 00 
60 Ibs... -__ 21.00 
80 Lhe, _ 21 00 
100 Tbs.. = 22 08 
8h ee 238.00 
Rre Feed. 19 20 00 
Meal... 23 29 00 
Linreed Meal... 25 26 00 
* 22 —— 


First-Class Printers’ 





COUNTRY a MARKET. 
iss 

State Creamery, fair to choice.........24 @29 

pweege nc > dag ae biool «19 @25 
ee eae eee 16 @18 

ao Dairy, choice to fancy....... 23 a2 

Western. Factory, fair to choice....... 18 (@22 

Western Factory, common.........., -.14 @18 

-. . CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine............... ooo LBRQ@QL 

State. Factory, fair to pres whoxahdenes 11 qt 

Onid, Factory, flat, fine, late made.. 

Ohio. " Factory, flat, fair to good....... 

Wisconsin, full — ene els 

38 


Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 4 cn 


State and Pennevivania. ............. 184@183 
Western and Canadian............... 18}@21 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 Ibs..........+.-10 75 @10 84 
ph eae t+ i eceuennbasenewees et tm 67 
OS aaa ee 2 @-- — 


an ergs POULTRY. 


Turkeys, er —15@-—17 
Spring Chie ckens, Phiisdeipbia — 21 @ — 2% 
Heil amet oo a — 16 @ — 19 

= bs Jersey...... —.15 @ — 16 
Fowls, | EER Se —13@—14 
State and Western..... — 13 @ — 134 
in 65'steneeeaeana esnen — 18 @ — w 

VEGETA BLES. 

Tomatoes, ¥ cng: per box.. 40 @$1 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100........ 400 @ 700 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl ...... 112 @ 187 
Potatoes, Earl ¥ Rose, fine, perbbl 2 °0 @ 2 75 
« were os Sdebe 1 87 @ 2% 

o Bermuda,“ <....... 500 @ 600 

Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 

cad tkndcnasaewaees 250 @ 300 
Turni White, per bbl...... - Na 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 75 @ 100 
Onions, bbe per bbi.. -. 625 @ 6° 
| eS 8 50 (@ 3 75 

o per hl Re 8 2 @ 3 50 
Carrots, per bblis........-cce.0. 1 25 












Apples, Spitzer » per Dbl. a | 0 @ $3 50 
T TF ° 17% @ 2B 
“ Gredvene a 150@ 200 
Cranberries, on Coa, per bbl, 
prime to choice........... 650 @ 700 
DOME STIG DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 4@4 
Peaches, Peeled.. cndennaenee 14 @I18 
Peaches, Unpecied.. 15 CARRE 6 @ 6 
=e 74 @B 
“CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SIpes: 
SS nreccenewencesed —7@— 4 
We-tern Dressed............... —6@— 6 
Live SHEEP 
WE 592 2veccseses erecqeces —ha@a-— % 
Live Lames 
EERE Cn —4@— 7 
Dressep Calves: 
Jersey prime. seeveee10 @— 104 
EEE ovsucndeceesessce os — }@— 7 
Petit ictaucuneekdnesdsaes w- 44@— 5 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice.... ...... —8 @— RR} 
Ny MEPs vcpesesccocioseses ) 74 
Hoes, DRESSED : 
State patron ses ) 8} 
I IS Ee eee @ 8h 
Live, State, Western, 190 Tbs. . ‘$h Kia 6 BO 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Solnble Pacific Guano.. 45 00 


Lister Bros. Standard Superphes- 
phate of lime... 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 @35 00 
Bone Flour ........36 00 (4.39 00 


“ Bone Meal........ - 84 00 (36 50 
“ Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
a Crescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 
Homestead eg 
(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carton Works) & 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
«Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Chas. H Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertiliger.............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Pepauphes, 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
ae Sree ‘ive Dollar Pivoe- 
phate a 25 00 
Baugh’s ee Pose Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
a s Export Bone, per 2,000 . 
RE eee ---- 31 00033 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 85 CO@?8 00 
lien’s Phosphate.... C6 9eccccece 35 00(@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano..,....... 45 007448 00 


Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9. rg e.*8 00 @70 00 
8.40 “ 50 00 (52 00 
scien standard or Guanape 


i US: oe «2-02 OO (154 
Bone, grornd fine, average......29 00 (30 
“* dissolved, high grade......28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, ajuit.....°7 50 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 707800 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), - 
| NE Sgt fat 1 62h: 1 65 
Suleeese of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs, 4 37 «@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit.......... . 340 @ 3 45 


ASHES.—We quote 5 cents for Pot and 
626} for Pearl. 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 
Ir seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brovght on by an sARRAPA condai- 


tion of che Bond whe when Rae & {By 


it Festoee | Aoi te to ee ANpLvE} 
=. It is, in: oo ies 
e. 


tobe 
RIFIER ever P discov 
Ho Blood Disorders, W: faring Seo. 
8 Malaria, 


ous Disorders and Debtil- 


fT cone Cc yt alt Nervous Disorders and 
. ous Compla: 5 an 
§ 1m Condition of the Blood te 


eas se 
to lessen the vigor of the brain and 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


0 Paulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 





Husurnnce, 


WHAT COMPLETES AN INSU2- 
ANCE CONTRACT, 


Many persons would say, without hesita- 
tion, that the delivery of a policy is what 
completes a contract for insurance. But 
there are many exceptions to such a rule. 
With every year the law of insurance seems 
to grow more and more complex, and 
recently several curious controversies have 
arisen over even so simple a question as 
that of the precise time when the parties to 
a contract of insurance become mutually 
bound. 

The question of the right of an applicant 
fora life policy to withdraw his applica- 
tion has seldom been discussed in the 
courts. Such cases are rare. One is, how- 
ever, presented in a recent New York vol- 
ume; and it teaches that any person may 
countermand his application for a life pol- 
icy at any time before it has been actually 
accepted by the home office. The story of 
the case was that the traveling agent of the 
company visited Mr, Snell, and proposed 
that he should take out apolicy. Snell 
assented; and an application was _pre- 
pared, was signed by him, and was 
carried away by the agent and forward. 
ed to the general office. The agent con- 
sidered the business completed, nothing 
remaining but for the office to issue and 
forward a policy. This was done; but 
before the policy had been made Snell 
wrote to the agent, notifying him that he 
had decided not to insure. This was not 
satisfactory to the agent or to the company. 
They made a formal offer of the policy, 
and when Snell refused it the company 
sued him for a half-year premium, The 
reason assigned by Snell for his change of 
purpose was that he had become dissatisfied 
with the company’s financial standing 
But the court decided‘ that, irrespective of 
his having a good reason, he had a right to 
change his mind before the company had 
accepted his application. Until then there 
was noagreement. An application for in- 
surance is simply a request to the company 
to enter into a eontract. This request can 
be withdrawn by the applicant at any time 
before the company has accepted it. Thus 
it is seen that, under special circumstances, 
an applicant for insurance is not bound by 
the bargain, even though a policy is fully 
prepared and sent to him. A somewhat 
similar instance occurred quite lately in 
Mississippi. Mr. Herron applied to Yates 
Brothers, who were the agents at Macon, 
Miss., of the Alabama Gold Life Insurance 
Company, for a policy, and gave them a note 
for about $75 premium. The Company, in 
course of time, sued him for not paying this 
note; and his defense was that he never re- 
ceived the policy, nor even had any notice 
that his application had been accepted. 
Therefore, he said, his note was without 
consideration. A man who does not know 
that his life has been insured does not get 
any benefit from anything which may have 
been done in the way of insuring him. The 
court said that this was a good defense. A 
company may become bound by acceptance 
of an application, whether a policy has been 
written out and duly signed and delivered 
or not; but, to bind the insured, he must 
have notice of the acceptance. Until such 
notice, his application stands as a proposal. 
The notice completes the contaact, which 
becomes from that moment obligatory on 
both parties. But the insurance company 
did not give up the case. They conli not 
prove, to be sure, that the office had ever 
written a letter to Herron himeclf to tell 
him that his proposal was accepted; but 
they overhauled the original papers, and 
found that, along with the note for premi- 
um, Herron had given to Yates Brothers, 
for the company, an agreement to this 
effect: 

‘‘And I do hereby agree . . . that 
Yates Brothers are also my agents in execu- 
ting, this contract, and their acts in the 
pretmises shall be binding on me, as.well as 
on said company. 

The company also showed that the main 
office had prepared.a.policy cooforming to 
the application, and. had sent it to Yates 
Brothers for Herron, The court said that this 
was all that the company could be required 
to doin the nature of giving nolice of ac- 
ceptance, Yates Brothers were evidently 





authorized to accept the policy for Herron. 
If Herron, indeed, never received it, he 
must inquire for it of Yates Brothers. 

It has happened in Alabama that a com- 
pany which received an application decid- 
ed to decline it; but, through inadvertence, 
notice of rejection was not sent to the ap- 
plicant. Now he, at the time of giving the 
application to the local agent, pai:! him the 
premium, for which he took a receipt.. This 
receipt stipuluted that, if the application 
should be accepted, the applicant was to 
be deemed insured from the date of the 
payment; but, if it should be declined, 
the money was to be returned to him, 
He died within a short time after send- 
ing the application. It is not strange, 
under these circumstances, that a law- 
suit arose.. The decision was that the 
company was not bound to pay. The 
judges said that there was no strict need of 
a written policy. The company, if it hud ac- 
cepted the application, would have been 
bound from the date of payment of premi- 
um; bunt the application was not accepted, 
therefore, the company never became bound. 
The lawyers for the apnlicant’s family urged 
that the company ought to have acted on 
the application within a resonable time, 
and to have sent notice of the dicisiomto 
reject it. ‘The court said that this might be 
so; but a neglect to send notice of rejection 
of a proposal does not complete a contract. 
Omitting to answer an application means 
that it is declined, not that it is accepted. 
This is the general understanding among 
business men as to all sorts of offers, and 
it is also the rule of law. That it is not the 
want of a policy made out in due form 
which in cases of this sort prevents the re- 
covering of the money, but a lack of any 
real agreement to insure, is made plain by a 
New York decision, rendered as lately as 
February, 1881. A Catskill lady asked one 
of the directors of an insurance company 
to come and insure her buildings. He 
came, made a survey, and agreed with her 
upon theamount of insurance to be granted ; 
and she paid him the premium or fee re- 
quired by the company in such a case. The 
director turned in the survey and the money 
to the sccretary of the company, who 
entered the transaction upon the company’s 
books as an insurance; but the director 
had omitted to ascertain the lady’s full 
name. On this account, the secretary post- 
poned writing out the policy, and before 
he obtained the name and prepared the 
policy the buildings were burned. The 
court said that the insurance money must 
be paid. It was of no consequence that a 
policy in form was not issued, if all ques- 
tions had been settled and an agreement 
for insurance actually completed on both 
sides, 

How does this matter stand with refer- 
ence to insurances in mutual companies? 
The peculiarity of that system is that the 
company, on the one hand, undertakes to 
make good any loss; and the insured, on 
the other, agrees to contribute proportion- 
ately toward payment of all losses happen- 
ing during his policy. These promises are 
mutually dependent. Mutuality of obligation 
is the essence of the system. It cannot be, 
therefore, that a mutual company has become 
liable for a policy, unless the assured has be- 
come liable to contribute to the losses. This 
was decided in a recent case in Philadelphia. 
An agent of a house-owner applied to the 
secretary of a mutual company for a policy 
upon the house. The risk was accepted 
and a policy was made out; also the secre- 
tary entered the transaction in the compa- 
ny’s books as completed. Nothing remained 
to be done but for the house-owner to sign 
the policy and pay the little fee of about $3, 
which the company required for incidental 
expenses. The hotse-owner’s agent said 
he would pay that the next day. Next day 


he came and offered the money; but mean- - 


time the house had been burned, and the 
secretary naturally refused to receive it. On 
the contrary, he marked the policy can- 
celed, The court said that this was right- 
ful. The house-owner had vot yet engaged 
to contribute toward other losses, and until 
he made that engagement there could be 
no obligation on the er of the company to 
pay his loss, 

Suppose a policy or a notice of accept- 
ance should be lost or delayed in the mail; 
or suppose the building should be burned, 
or the person whose life was insured should 
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die, after the company had muiled the policy 
or the acceptance, addressed to the applicant, 
but before it had reached him. The de 
cision in such a case would unquestionably 
be that the company must pay the policy. 
When an insurance or any other contract is 
negotiated by mail, the time of depositing 
in the mail the acceptance of the proposal 
is the time when the contract is completed. 
Whether the missive goes directly to its 
address, or strays to the Dead-letter Office 
or elsewhere, makes no difference; except, 
indecd, in cases where it was improper to 
send the communication by mail. 

A rather remarkable question as to com- 
pleting an insurance contract was decided 
not long agoin New York. There was a 
life policy which had been running for 
nine years, premiums regularly paid, which 
contained a stipulation that, if the insured 
man should fail to pay premiums after the 
second one, the company would, instead of 
forfeiting his interest, give him anew full- 
paid policy for the surrender value of the 
old one. The insured man decided not to 
pay any further premiums, and asked for 
anew policy, as agreed. One was pre- 
pared for him; but he was not satisfied, for 
some, renson, with it and refused it. He 
then asked to be furnished with a printed 
blank, on which he might prepare a policy 
such as he thought he was entitled to re- 
The secretary refused to give him 
a blank. He then wrote out a policy as 
well as he could, on ordinary writing paper, 


ceive, 


and asked the officers of the company to 
sien it. They refused to do so, giving for 
an excuse that if was not drawn on the 
usual printed blank. The jndge pré- 
nounced this course unbusinesslike and 
unreasonable on the part of the company. 


It was not unreasonable for the company to 
prefer to sien a policy according to its 
usual printed form; but it was the com- 
pany's duty to fill up one of the forms. 
Refusing to give the insured man a blank 
and also refusing to accept a manuscript 
policy, it was not on a blank, 
amounted to refusing to give any surrender- 
value policy whatever, and put the com- 
pany altogether in the wrong. 


TRUTH CONCISELY STATED. 


because 





Tur merits and fidelity of the manage- 
ment of life insurance in this country are 
again challenged, and, as there are many 
who will not follow the controversy that 
has arisen on this subject, it is right that 
they should, at the be made 
acquainted with a few of the most import- 
ant facts that relate to it. 

First.—That the business of life insur- 
ance, as conducted by our regular life in 
surance companies, has, on the amount of 
money invested, lost through the bankrupt- 
cy of all that have failed since the business 
was started among us only about one per 
cent., being far less than has been lost 
from the some cause in our hanks for 
savings, national banks, railroad compa- 
nies, mercantile business, or any other 
business of any magnitude or importance. 

Secondly.—That the running expenses of 
our regular life insurance companies, if we 
except the commission paid to agents and 
include everything else, from the salary of 
the presidents to the pettiest items of tle 
petty cash-book, are unexampled for their 
amallness of outlay in anv other corporate 
business of large proportions; and that, in- 
cluding the commissions paid to agents for 
procuring business (by far the largest ex- 
pense under this head), these companies 
still compare favorably as to economy in 
management disbursements with any other 
institutions seeking actively outside for 
patronage, for the average entire running 
expenses of our largest life company an- 
nually for the last ten years have been 
only 8.67 per cent. of reccipts from pre- 
mium and interest, and of all our life com- 
panics, great and small, old and young, for 
the same time, only 17.14 per cent. of 
income. 

Tiirdly.—That our life companies have 
for many years made an annual average re- 
turn to their policyholders in dividends (or 
distribution of surplus) of 23.58 per cent. 
on amount of premium received; and that, 
after doing this and paying losses and 
claims amounting to an avernge percentage 
on their income of @bout 25.66 per cent., 
they have annually set aside and added to 
their reserve, on a total average, 29.11 per 
cent. of their receipts, and that they con- 
sequently stand now in the possession of 
assets exceeding four hundred million dol- 
lars in amount, amply sufficient to pay all 


outset, 











their death-losses and claims as they be- 
come due, and leave them an abundant sur- 
plus to meet seasons of unusually heavy 
mortality and other extraordinary coutin- 
gencies, should they occur. 
Fourthly.—That the investments of our 
life companies have, on the whole, been 
made with sounder judgment, longer fore- 
sight, and better results, as their market 
value in the worst seasons of depression 
proved, than the investments effected by 
any other American corporations; that their 
ratio of loss on investments has been the 
smallest exserienced by any extensive in- 
terest; and that their investment now of the 
four hundred million dollars entrusted to 
their keeping is made in proper W and se- 
curities which for permanent solidity, in 
trinsic cash value, and interest-producing 
quality are unsurpassed in the world. 








IN SURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKEK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Aaseta, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
KE cainining CU Sommisstoners of Mas- 
suchusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. 

Liabjlities, as stated by same..... 

Surplus vy Massachusetts Standard S815 

Surplus by New York Standard..... 6,088,905 Ob 


All policies non forfeitable after second y 
low expenses; larve dividends declared and paid 
every ye araince organization ; ameee surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid. 


- $35,726,915 
81,811, +33 Hs 
82 OB 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


EDWARD L. Dope, Sec'y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas. 
THE 


NarrowaL Lie 


Insurance Company 
OF THE U.&. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D. 


PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., Chicago, Til. 





Cc. 


DIRECTORS: 


J. ALDER ELLIS, BENJ. V. PAGE. 


PRESIDENT. ANSON STAGER. 
CHAS. H. ANTES, MATTHEW LAFLIN. 
SECRETARY. CHAS. HITCHCOCK. 


VAN H. HIGGINS, 
ADAM 8. PRATT. 


GEO. W. COTHRAN 
Cc. G. HAMMOND. 
GEO, H. LAFLIN. 


Active and Reliable Agents Wanted. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Maxaoer. 


13th ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


January Ist, 1881. 
ASSETS: 


United States Bonds (market value).. .... $189,337 50 
City and Town Bonds (market value)..... 124,825 00 
Corporate Stocks sachet value) and 
Corporate Securities........ccccccsccccess 67,665 66 
Loans secured by ean (market 
value of securities $607,297.00)... ...... 467,746 00 
as ans secured by First Mortgages on 
Real Estate (property poostgeges | orig- 
inally appraised at &3,933,503.0¢ 1,564,049 62 
Real Estate owned by the Co. appraised 
by the Illinots Ins. Dep't at.............. 1,126,187 23 
Cash in Banks and tn ae. Lassabedactennns 172,570 69 
Loans secured by Policies of this Co. = 
force ‘reserve on Policies, $52,009.00). 29,160 70 
Interest and Rents accrued (net).......... 56,485 74 
Premiums, deferred and uncollected (net)' 34,364 63 
Seaeeee WARM vcccoccccccccevescccccece 2,040 04 


Total Assets, January ist, 1881...... $3,895,833 80 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Reinsurance Fund, on all in- 

surance obligations, Am. Ex. at 6 per 

ct., se stipulated in this Co.'s policies 

PR ARE AE LEAR IELTS CM EE $2,362,488 00 
piath: claims reported, but not due (net) 69,251 62 


Total Liabilities, January ist, 1881. . "92,431,739 62 


Surplus, being Security Additional to 
PPOs cn ncecdccccescenecesssceseces 81 403,594 18 


Ratic of Assets to Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1878, 148 per per cent. 
“ “ Jan. 1,1870,150“ “ 
“ o ° Jan. 1, 1880,158 “ * 
bad ? - Jan.1,1881,157 “* “ 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The Largest Cash Capital of any Life Ins. Co.in the 
world—viz., $1,000,000 60 (full paid). 
Depreciation in Values and hard times have not 
weakened it. Abundant and Available Assets. 
$157 of Resources for each $100 of Liability. 

Definite Policy Contracts, 
at Low Rates of Premium. 
Dividends are thus Paid in advance. 
A Strong, National Institution, 
with ap Annually Increasing Surplus, 
Careful and Safe Management. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








[Miases 24, 1881. 








1881. 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 





Premiums received in 1880.... .......-.. $8,866,379 07 
Interest received in 1880...........+ eecece 1,935,108 07 
#5,801,482 14 

Balance, January ist, 1880..... .. $82, 784,307 70 


$38, 585,789 8 84 








EXPENDITURES IN 1880. 





Chain er GIR n ccc cicccccesse envnccsece $2,187,862 73 

Endowments and annuities ° 549,851 03 

Surrendered policies............ ose 645,084 11 

Dividends or return premiums.......... - 1,404,589 40 
(Paid policyholders, $4,787,387.27.) 

Expenses, including taxes..............+. 





Premiums on bonds purchased 


Profit and loss, including deficiency on 
loreclosure sales 


$38,555,789 84 





ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1881. 


Cash on hand and in banks..... $1,445,315 54 





United States Bonds, par........... ‘ 7,562,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds, par...... 8,352,470 83 
First Mortgage Bonds, Newark and N 
Y.R. R. (tull issue $600,000) guaran. 
ponceecccorncesors conesesonccesseceeces 573,000 00 
First Mortgage Bonds Pemberton and 
N guaranteed by United 
SINE. Et inincbcabacnehscacmidananit 875,000 00 
“4 Bonds and Mortgages on Real Ee 
SEER IES ee RE Retro 7,720,488 96 
Re me ‘otote, Company's Office Building, 
ida twsctduentatasisessetadeietanees 283,453 49 
Real Estate purchased on foreclosure, 
New York and New Jersey............. 2,421,625 52 
Premium Loans on Policies in force... 4,112,285 50 
Premiums in transit, since received.... $6,427 08 


Office furniture, safes, and fixtures..... 17,088 19 
I Fao ians 0s cacsasscsesvccnccss 


$32,058,707 82 

Interest due and accrued. $654,007 55 
Deferred and unreported 
remiums on Policies in 
oree... . . . 
897,505 39 


Mardet value of U. S.and 
her bonds above par, 
as computed ard al 

lowed by the Examining 
Comm 


$2,031,196 55 > 


@ Commissioners....... 46,414 OL 
$1,084,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund, 4 

Massachusetts 8 andard.€31, 196,991 00 
Policy clatms = process 
~~ 


of adjustm: 527,640 00 
Dividends due.............- 180,448 95 
Estimated expenses on 
unpaid premiums, 10 
DEP GIBB. cccccccsesscvccecs 24,310 73 
Premiums paid in advance 6,158 90 
$31,995,574 63 
Su J as regards policyholders, 
vale kdeatetnce seen ” ebequeececesece poe $1,915,728 58 
amen as stated by Commissioners, 
SE WEED nnicscccsecncnossestan 425 $3,815,382 08 
By the New York standard of computa- 
tion the amount last named would 
SEE TEN cacebentkseeacianwiaenens $5,988,905 08 


From the surplus as above a dividend has been de- 
clared payable on the anniversary of policies entitled 
thereto. 

Number of policies in force January ist, 1881, 
44,350. 

Insuring $121,474,005, 


Lewis C. Grover, 
Amz Dopp, 

Hexry McFaRray, 
0. L. BALDWIN, 

J. B. PEARSON, 
THEODORE MACKNET, 


WILiiaM CLaRx, 
FE. A. STRONG, 
Epwarp H. Wricesrt. 





Ia avout. 1880, this Company smottes the insurance 
Massachusetts. fo,and New Jersey 


to aE ‘a * thorona and critical eramination tnto 


Company's assets were ri 


The 

ve sanuee the Se assets at $35,- 
on yd (based on 
$1,875,512.72, maki its 

au $3,851 382.08 8 at four per cent or $5,988, 08 
half per cent. ¥ stanaard. The 

wr most. enrtanied ondorne 
furnished on appli- 

be read by every 


po issued by this Com contai 
fo ng i and is -abeokutely non forteie 
able. In vase tages, 


of wo or more Full Years’ 

Premiums have paid, ‘he full_ Four-per-Cent. 
rve ve Value will Dd: Company, at the 

f two ways: First, 


v's published rates; or, recond, on 
of the ee ginal ibey wilt within Three onthe —— 


Policy. Mins- 
ete 38 tor $1000, He 











The Twenty-first staal Statement 


or TUE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF caseen peepee cam. = 
1880... 





INCOME. 
Premiums...........- $6,822,946 06 
Interest a and Rents.. 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Invest ° 129,017 76 
844,716, 05 
(mmm 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





nuities 
Discounted “Endowm 








Tontine Policies 178,963 09 
Total Pale Policyhelders. eee --$4,792.937 97 
Dividend o Si ithidieedses 
Agencies and ¢ marist. g2i127 00 
General Expenses.... _...,. 696.739 36 
State, County, by. and City Taxes. 88,845 70 
Net Casn ASSETS, Dec. 318T, 1880......... £88 51 844 02 

. 4 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgaes............-scees-e08 $9 953.475 50 
United States Stocks..........--ssssssesee 2,513,501 00 
State pos ae City Btocics, and Stocks 

authorized by the Laws of the State 

Pc xicenrntnscn dabesserasaseves 8.987 422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Posto! 

and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 

‘ash on hand.in banks and other de- 

itories, on interest and in transit 

Sp are eeertescepent 2,183,007 23 
Due from yet on account of Pre- 

TRDBTER,. nc cccccoccccctcccoccccegocccoccoccs __ 230,421 33 

$88.40 O44 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
[| RG pee atemeretr tind 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and tn process of colleo- 

tion eons premiums paid in advance, 


1,521,081 28 
863,508 66 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1880 -$41,108 
ToTaL Liasiirrtes. in cludin sans? \662 33 
serve for reinsurance of a 


“exiating 





PONCIOS... cccccccccccccces cocces 1,880,308 13 
Teral Undivided Surplus “go,daaane 21 
belongs ‘as competes 

"Policies in general clacs.............. 4,945,064 21 
of w belongs (ae computed to 

Polivice in Tontine class............+. 4,283,230 00 

Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 

Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined tn 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

Bewnineton F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALsTep, . Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones 
George T. Adee Rob't Lenox’ Kennedy, 
| ened A. Hurlbut, Chaunce Depew. 
mry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Witllencon, 
Will'am i. ons. lenry M. Alexander, 
William A. W eclock, Villiam Walker, 
Parker Handy, enry Day. 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
ames W. Alexander, Georze W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8S. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. John J. M k, 
Robert Bliss. W. Whitewricht, 


Stephen H. Phillips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Charles G. Land 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Wecton, 
Alexander P. Irvi 


ames M. Ralsted, 
Forace Porter, 

ward W. Lambert, 
B. ¥. Randolph, 


} 
} 
Daniel D. Lord, 
} 
Fa 








Samuel Borrowe, } 
Flenry V. Butler, oe Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel! G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D, 


E. W. ScoTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 
<ctaniibiciaaia 
NOTICE. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with othe 
companies. 









March 24, 1881.] 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


OrFrFrices { Bow! York, 100 Broadway. 
Brooklyn, cor. Court ona Mont 
Sie : ptr | No. 106 Broadway, 


Heterve am for spinguragee as 91,926,195 69 


er all other 
es 286,387 95 
1,000,000 600 











ue Sts., 





cagital.. . ‘ 
_NET SURPL U s 
a OO 





° D000" 30 00 
906,135 77 1, 1,306,135 7 


$3,938,719 ai 


Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 


$3,888,719 41 





Fetal Cash Assets, January 

i tanscarscnscscanessets 
DIREC SCTORS: 

GEO, T. HOPE. President. 





H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, gd B. By pe, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
M. H. SWAN w ILLIAM BRYC E, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WEI TON CLAPP, 
AURFLIUS B. HULL, F, SPAUL DING, 
WILLIAM M. V HOH PAL NE, 
THEODORE 1. 11U STED, RICIIARD A.’McCURDY, 
SWELL, JOHN H. REED, 


JOHN IL E ARLE, 





JACOB Ww E NOEL i. 


GEO, W. LANE, 
GAMES PRASER INO. F. TER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A Dep't. 
RUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Se, Prien pt. 


Sec. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, és neral Agen 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic!pate in distributions of surplus 
The Mears. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
coutains the most liveral features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. 3OND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenc ies. 


1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
| a $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

846,169 70 


ER cccccnsnccvcenssecs 
QD ot cesvitascocsesescoes 884,869 O1 


$2, 131,038 71 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JORN L,. THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Cony. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


S. WINCHESTER, 
AY ice-President. 


R. E. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 


H A NOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 











Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. $2,: 100. 082 28 


B.S. W ALC OTT, President, 
1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 





1881 See page 31. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





— 











‘Seventeenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jan. Ist, 1881. 


INCOME FOR 1880. 


From premiums............ $249,023 78 
From Interest and Rents... 70,189 82 
From all other receipts..... 14,679 91 $833,898 51 
DISBURSED, 1880, 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid.......... $95,336 69 
Matured endowments paid. 120,016 24 


Dividends, purchased and . 
canceled policies......... 215.352 98 $323,909 86 
EXPENSES, 1880. 


Commissions and salaries 


paid agents................ $54,648 58 
Salaries paid officers and 
COTES. ....c00ccccee cocccccs 28,646 02 
Medical examiner's fees.... 3,050 00 
Printing, stationery, adver- 
tising, postage.........++- 16,017 13 
Taxes, legal expenses, etc.. 12,970 40 $115,332 13 


ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1881. 
Loans on real estate, Ist mortgages...... $407,019 65 
Collateral loans and bills receivable..... 514,318 36 


Premium notes and liens on policies in 








ES os cc chiitnestaaetcontesss<cineswiesnans 513,827 63 
Real estate owned by the company wae as 608,222 56 
U. S., state, county, and town bonds. 126,808 69 
Masiwead BONA. .....0cccccccceccvcrccccesses 22,000 00 
Cash in office and tn bank. 36,183 63 
Agemte’ WAAMET. ......002.ccccccccee-ccesee 33,603 42 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes 17,806 64 
Premiums in course of collection, less 20 

POF CONE......... 2. sccccccercsccescsccccees 28,521 18 
Interest due and accrued.................. 148,938 10 

$2, 77,2 274 86 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to rein- 

sure all outstanding 

policies (444 per cent. in 

terest) ...-+- ‘ $2,274,592 00 
Death losses and matured 

endowments awaiting 

POOL... cr ccccccrcccsees ‘ 64,981 00 $2,889,573 00 


SURPLUS - - - = - 417,701 86 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT, 
Policies issued and restored dur 


ing the year 1880................ 804 $917,123 67 
Policies in force at end of year. 7,971 7,616,402 45 
Deaths during the year.......... 73 99,056 69 
Endowments matured during 

CRO YORE. ccccccccccccsccccccesecs 120,016 24 
Total losses and maturity since 

organization........ ....-.+++++ 1,444 2,078,144 94 
be" oy cted losses and ma- 

= bancopsessasnsbanucseesue 1 7 2.519.480 o7 


“MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local y ~ nts wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881, 
CASH CAPITAL. ................ $500.000 00 





Reserve for Reinsurance.............. 89,549 69 
Reserve for losses under adjustment 49,2785 75 
kc intkdnntandbbeniaaevas 618,358 39 





$1 9557, 486 8. 
i eiafalieres - this Company have inereased 3 
r the Leer edo th vA 
NEW YORK SAFET 
Y ee Prvviaent. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881....81,352,287 27 
Liabilities... - 1,130,959 12 
Surplus to Policyholders by 
New York Standard.... 
Which is over and above a 
Special Reserve for accu- 
mulations due, by same 
Standard, to Savings En- 
dowment Policies...... ee 


wee eee er eeeeee 


273,727 15 


66,407 31 


In the year 1880 this Company made a gain in the 
number of policies in force, in the amount of insur 
ance, and in the net reserve. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47,. 


The principal features of t this Com 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL, MA 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seovetere, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets . + 6 6 © © © © © 6©£$15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . 6. 2 eee 13,352,918 88 
ee “82,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


ORGANIZED 1853. 


. 208 Broadway, N.Y. 
OFFICES - ¢ ors B’ way and Ist St., Br’ki’n, E. D. 
(20 Court St., Brooklyn, W. D. 
GAB CB PIPE Mes cccecccccsecgected $250,000 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance and all 11 
ro He 3Ht t 


other Liabilities... 
..$1,010,8 0,835 68 


NET SURPLUS. 
ASSETS JAN. Ist, 1881.. 

EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 

N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 








AG fENT ond and 








Total Surplus... . 











DIRECTORS. 
Edmund Driggs, A. Cunningham, 
Edwin Reers, John Raber, 
Samuel » eoker, Moses May,” 
Richard Ve John Broac 
Nicholas: Wyckoff, hall 8. Driggs, 
Daniel Moujer, James Bulger, 
Wm. Mar-hall, _ . li, 
Henry W. Slocum Martin Joost, 
Henry T Me Coun James Rodwell 
Mar’n G. Johnson, George E. Kitching, 
John C. Debevoise, Adrian M. Sageaes 





? OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JANvaRY 25rn, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Riskefrom Ist Jan- 

uary, 1880, to t December, 

Premiums on x Policies not marked off 

ist January, 1 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880 


peccesooocceseosccosces $2,071,288 96 
Returns of Fre- 


Taee Company has the following Assete— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stoc 

Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at. 
Premium Notes and 
Cash in Bank 





Six per cent. interest on the outstandi 
of profits will be paid to the acon hevael, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, MUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ALEXANDER V: BLAKE 
CHARLES tA RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA ‘ORGE ANE, 
GORDON W. eT EDWIN ORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, OBERT L. STUA 
WM. 8 s, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE. SAMUEL WILLETS. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHAR LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, Wittiai BR rout, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. F 
ROYAL PHELPS. ETER V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB HENRY COLLINS, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pre't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't. 





Fsiiy ond Casualy Company, 


FIDELITY BONDS, 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of pecuniary trust and ae 
ity, thus securing a corporate guaranty in lieu of a 
personal bond where security is required for the 

ithful pogresmence of the duties of employ¢s in all 
positions of trust. 

ACCIDENT POLICIES, 

Policies issued against accidents 5 death 4 
totall “disabling tajery. ar, from $500 t& 

in case of death and from 83 to £50 
weekly indemnity in case ot disabling injurics. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


LYMAN W. w. - BRIGGS, Vice-Pres. JOHN M. CRANE, See 


1829. Charter r Perpetual, — 1881, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


Oo fast Dice deebeeenaehbaksemeiaguneed ‘$400,000 00 
neurance Reserve.............. ie 141,536 12 

Unpaid Loeses and Dividends....... 44,° 03 85 

RSG BRR GOEE oes ccvccccccevececesconsces 043,114 92 





Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..$3,219,557 89 











| THOS. F. GOODRICH, eesleleny. 


Ec "kford Ww ebb, Isaac Bamber. 








EZRA T. Cugenon, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
retary. Fresaent. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





NEW YORK. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE E COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL....... seses 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums... sees 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all her Clatens.. 


Vet Surplus.......... nated 
CASH ASSETS... 


eee ee eee eee ee wees 


Terre etree eee eee eee) 


SU) MMARY 


OF ASS E'TS 


ee ee 


sere wees eeee: 


seatihditectaedamal $3,000,000 00 
1,931,273 00 

289,986 16 
1,639,245 98 


$6,860,505 14 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE-AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


ea ae 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


$4,266,050)................ 
United States Stocks (market value)..... 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value). 


WS cdcce See 


T. B. GREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOw, 





| Ass’t Seo’s, 


1,861,808 00 | 
3,584,000 00 | 
407,442 50 


$256,116 67 State and Municipal Bonds (market value)............0.......2..000000: 


192,750 00 


| Loans on re payable on demand (market value of w) Panaenen 


$566,369 00 
terest due panty Ist Januar 


Real Estate 


ee ee ee 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


y 
Srcmmneas Wébeenied enll te theds of Nie eta tad iiaaah 


saaeeiteniaeiiiaasnaiiies 9 68 
118,085 15 
51,952 51 


. 86,860,505 14 


‘CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EW YORK Li 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


IDs cnc wndend cb neds cc9eonssenedceeeanecesseres $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 867,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 

Is 6 v0. da ce ccecadd aces 
Less interest accrued Jan. lat, 1880 





2,635,877 95 
317,989 1l— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addl- 


MOMS FO BMG. ccc ccccccceccscovscceccccceseceeeoceccessecces ‘ 564.579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Wess Ge CORNSIGOD so o.o.0 060: 660000000000 000006 000eree coccnsvees 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 322,910 64— $5,806,030 24 


$41,344,120 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05) 
By cn os accid baat cene bbhe sa6b gene RebeneseACecuted CheeseEares 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buiidings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 


14,925,174 09 
5,029,324 59 


pany as additional collateral security).............-0eeeeeeeeee 16,464,922 2% 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,540...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000)............cseee cee eeeeee 597,451 12 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
soquemt to dam. Bab, IGG)... cccsccccscccccccccccccccccce csscee 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 


387,972 13 


GD HABENIES) wor ccccccsccccecvceccoecccetecsscceccecveseescees 204,852 99 
I 2 8s pe eeeeeei ae Seba aeebeuenneaeneeeeee 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............0-.2000e- 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ souweens $1,859,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..........0-eeeee $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ 05. csseceseccccceccees 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Raeaaas, Cae GOT TG soos ocss cece cede coe cctccsdecevacssticcos 5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ........0...scccee-seecccece 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid ip advance.............+00-++ coeccce 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent............. cece cece cee eeeeneeeens ine aniensoalal $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionaty 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 

Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

} Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. 4 Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. (Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 


Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816, 
87 1877 


} 1877, 1.638.128. 77, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 

claims 4 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948 665, Surplus at 4 Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 

1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,083,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 

paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. -4per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent ef Agencies. President. 
CHAS, WRIGHT, &.D., LIAM H. 
HENBY TUOK, M.D., f Medical Examiners, WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


Old and Young. 
WAITING. 
BY WALTER LEARNED. 





Eacu day, when my work was ended, 
I saw, as I neared my home, 

A sweet little face at the window-pane, 
That was watching for papa to come. 


The blue eyes closed one morning, 
And I knew that never again 

Should I see my baby watching for me, 
With her face at the window-pane. 


Yet I fancied to-night that I heard her 
Call, just as she used to do, 

When she heard my step at the open gate: 

“Come, Papa. I’m waiting for you.” 


And I think that maybe she is waiting, 
As of old, in the soft twilight, 
She watched, when the long day’s task was 
done, 
To welcome me home at night. 


Some time, when my work is ended, 
T shall see, as I near my home, 
A dear little face in Paradise, 
That is watching for papa to come, 
New Lonpow, Corn. 





AN APRIL FOOL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








HELEN was our beauty; there is no con- 
tradicting that. A haughty, high-spirited 
beauty, almost dark enough for an Asian; 
but so perfectly made, with such a glow on 
the olive oval, such a ruddy ripeness on the 
full lip, such a luster in the great dark eye. 
And, like most beauties, she felt as if the 
world was made for Cesar. 

Of course, none of us in the little village 
group ever thought of denying her suprem- 
acy. In fact, we all admired her too much 
for that, although I doubt if any of us 
loved her. But we all took a certain pleas- 
ure in seeing her arrayed to suit her beauty; 
and many was the scarf, and ribbon, and 
rose given her, like timid offerings at a 
shrine, from Clara and me, and, for the 
matter of that, from Maria and Emily, and 
all the rest of our girls except, perhaps, 
Jane, who had not so much to give and 
who never indulged herself in fineries—a 
little Quaker-like body, in her gray gown, 
with her light hair put back smoothly from 
her white forehead; not pretty in most eyes 
at all, but always so fair and pure and 
sweet tome. Helen, however, looked at 
Jane with a lofty disdain; which Jane ap- 
peared to think all right and natural, for 
little Jane shared our popular feeling that 
Helen’s movements had something to do 
with keeping the earth in equipoise. And, 
in fact, I have often noticed since that any- 
body with some one trait of pronounced 
mental or physical superiority, well sus- 
tained by a bad temper behind it, can rule 
all the world within reach, just as Helen did. 

We were, the most of us, better off, as the 
phrase goes, than Helen, so far as money 
was concerned; for she was only Mrs. 
Knowles’s companion, and, except little 
Jane, who was an orphan, and had just 
enough income to dress herself meagerly 
and pay her board at Aunt Elroy’s, we all 
had our happy homes. Jane had sct out to 
fit herself for teaching. She played rather 
wonderfully, and she could have spoken to 
you in one or two languages, if she had not 
been always so shamefaced. As for Clara 
and me, we were the hoydens of the village, 
Maria was the flirt and Emily was the re/ig- 
ieuse. She and Mrs. Knowles used to have 
the most marvelous morpings together, talk- 
ing of albs and chasubles and altar pieces 
and candlesticks; and it was generally un- 
derstood that they had a strong leaning to- 
ward Rome, which, somehow, made Emily 
rather interesting to the rest of us, although 
Cousin Stanhope laughed at us about it, if 
he didn’t laugh at her. 

Cousin Stanhope, be it understood, was 
the light of our eyes in that mountain ham- 
let, so far as connection with the outside 
world went. He was, in one degree or an- 
other, the cousin of almost all of us, for we 
were all more or less distantly related. He 
had a position in the State Department, at 
Washington, that allowed him some leisure; 
and, as we were nota great way from his 
headquarters, he often ran up fora Sunday, 
and brought us news of that great world, 
and occasionally brought some one of the 








people figuring on its scenes—now and then / 


an attaché of one of the legations; once in a 
while a traveling foreigner; once, indeed, 
a South-Sea Island chief, who boldly asked 
Helen to go back with him to Otaheite. A 
primitive savage Stanhope called him; but, 
if that were true, the primitive savage was a 
very calm and noble gentleman. 

“I don’t know how you can say so,” Helen 
remarked, as we were talking him over on 
Aunt Elroy’s piazza, our usual place of 
congregation, one bright Spring morning, 
April Fool’s Day, as we had learned, to our 
cost, ina series of Stanhope’s jests through 
the mail. ‘‘A great, swarthy barbarian! I 
suppose it is because | am so dark myself; 
but I have no affinity with your dusky- 
skinned people.” 

I saw Dr. Malatestata lower his book 
from his own dusky face and look at her 
curiously a moment. 

‘Being ‘a blackamoor myself,” contin- 
ued Helen, ‘“‘ what I admire is my antipo- 
des.” 

*« Little Jane, for instance,” said I. 

*‘No, indeed. ‘That colorless morsel! A 
yellow-haired Norse, some descendant of 
one of the old Cimbri, a blue-eyed and red- 
haired Spanish grandee. He would like 
me too,” said Helen, laughing and put- 
ting up a great dropping curl, ‘‘on the 
same principle. I expect to fall in with him 
yet.” 

“Or fall out with him,” said I. 

‘Nothing less than a Spanish hidalgo, 
with a string of titles as long as his rent- 
roll.” 

‘Then I suppose a poor, swarthy Roman 
doctor need never hope to find favor with 
those of your way of thinking, Miss Hel_ 
en?” said Dr. Malatestata, in his smooth 
English, to which the slightest accent in 
the world was like sauce piquante to flavor- 
less meat. . 

**Oh!” said Helen, coolly, with her finest 
air of insolence. ‘‘I did not notice that you 
were there, Signor.” 

“But you will notice the hidalgo, with 
the string of titles and the rent-roll? Well, 
hidalgos are often poor.” 

‘Then I should have no use for them,” 
said Helen. ; 

*‘Do you mean to say, Miss Helen, that 
you would not marry a poor and untitled 
man? What is the matter with you Amer- 
ican girls? What better title is prince than 
doctor? I fail to see the secret of it. There 
is a legend in my land that once the Roman 
purple was put up at auction. Diavolo! Is 
all this beauty for sale, too, to the highest 
bidder?” ; 

Helen stared at him a moment, answering 
nothing. 

“‘By the way, Clara,” then she said, en- 
tirely ignoring him and his remarks, ‘‘ did 
you see the Spanish lace cape Mrs. Knowles 
gave Emily? I should have liked it my- 
self; and, indeed, it was not expensive.” 

‘“‘She made a real April fool of Helen 
with it,” said Clara; ‘‘for, when she un- 
folded it, Helen thought, of course, it was 
for her.” 

‘“‘AndI had just begun to thank her, 
when she turned it over to the nun. How- 
ever, it is the only time that I ever was 
made an April fool,” said Helen, with her 
‘most superior gesture; ‘‘and I defy any one 
to do it again.” 

‘‘Why, Helen! How you forget!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Little Jane has made you one 
every year since she has known you.” 

*‘Oh! Little Jane! Her fooleries! Sweet- 
meats under your breakfast-plate! Yes, if 
you count that, little Jane has,” 

“¢ And will next year, too, I'l] be bound,” 
said Dr. Malatestata. ‘‘ At least, she would 
if—” And I was thankful that he wheeled 
his chair away and round the corner of the 
gallery, for I knew he was going to say 
‘‘if Nature had not been before her”; and 
if he had said it Helen would have had her 
foot on all our necks before peace could 
have been declared. 

Dr. Malatestata was Cousin Stanhope’s last 
importation—an Itajian gentleman, who was 
visiting America, a graduate of some won- 
derful old university, who, perhaps, might 
settle down and practice in America, if he 
had inducement, Cousin Stanhope said, with 
a laugh, and who had found his way to the 
Italian legation at Washington, where 
Stanhope had met him. It was quite unfor- 
tunate for him that he fell on the slippery 
pavement and broke his ankle; but Stan- 
hope, who had taken a fancy to him, had 
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brought him up to our village as soon as he 
could be moved, and -had installed him 
at Aunt Elroy’s, where he was waited on 
by inches, Aunt Elroy outdoing herself in 
fancy dishes, and little Jane now and then 
venturing, lest he might be homesick, to 
let him hear bis native tongue again, while 
she spoke a little of her timid Italian with 
him, half sure that he was laughing at her, 
but willing he should laugh, if that diverted 
the poor gentleman any from the pain in 
his aokle. 

‘* As if it wouldn’t make him homesick,” 
said Helen, high and mightily. 

But it didn’t seem to do so. He used to 
watch little Jane a good deal. Perhaps it 
amused him. When she came back, with her 
basket on her arm, from Aunt Elroy’s 
errands among the poorer people of the 
mountain (and she was always sure to have 
one or two cases of want in reserve as her 
own property), he would ask her a swarm 
of questions, and apparently derive infinite 
entertainment from her answers. But he 
was occupied the most part of the time 
with notes that he seemed to be collecting 
and arranging for a book. 

“Singular person!” said Helen, in her 
sweetly scornfultone. ‘‘ What could Cousin 
Stanhope have been thinking of to bring 
him here? He hasn’t even the manners of 
a gentleman.” 

‘Why, Helen!” came a chorus. 

‘‘I think he is a consummate gentleman,” 
said Aunt Elroy. 

‘‘Just about as much of a gentleman as 
Jane isa lady,” continued Helen. ‘‘ Look 
at her now, bringing in the eggs. She 
hasn’t a soul above her hens.” : 

“She gives every egg to the poor and 
sick people up the hills.” 

‘Goody! goody! Just my ideal of an 
old maid. Scanty gown, puritanic collar, 
plain ‘hair, generally drab. Well, there 
must always be one such in every 
circle.” 

** One such!” Icried. ‘‘ I wish there were 
a dozen such.” 

‘“‘Oh! well,” said Helen, 
quarre] over little Jane. She’s too small, 
dear. Now, if you'll just show me the rest 
of this stitch—” 

‘‘Put your thread over three times and 
knit three, and when you go back, take off 
those three. What lovely fingers, Helen!” 

‘**Oh! yes, I see. I have to teach it to 
Mrs. Knowles. She will be knitting some 
ecclesiological thing or other. Ordo they 
knit for churches? Isn’tthe needle the 
sacred implement there? She is going to 
have me learn the Kensington stitch, as as to 
embroider an altar-cloth—lilies and sym- 
bols, vesicas and all the rest.” 

‘‘Mrs. Knowles will certainly end by go- 
ing over to Rome,” said Aunt Elroy. 

‘‘Oh! I wish she would!” cried Helen. 
‘For, of course, she’d take me, you know.” 

‘‘Oh! Helen,” cried Maria. ‘If you're 











‘““we won't 


not literal. Going over to Rome in a steam- 


boat?” ; 

** Well, if she goes over to Rome in relig- 
ion, she’s pretty sure to follow it up by go- 
ing over in a steamboat; so I am not so far 
out as you think. And they make so much 
of a new convert over there. Just think of 
the Roman princes, and margnises, and 
what not one might meet.” 

And we all thought just as Helen did, and 
that, if Mrs. Knowles took her to Europe, 
she would hardly marry anything less than 
a prince of the blood royal. 

It was lovely April weather up our hill- 
sides, Everything was blossoming into May. 
All life and the future seemed to our hearts 
as bright as the blooming world was. We 
passed the time in one long picnic—Mether 
and Aunt Elroy and Uncle John and Mrs. 

. Knowles and all—climbing the mountains, 
catching the brook trout and broiling them 
on our wood-fires, and coming back with 
our arms full of flowers. At least, we all 
did but little Jane. She said she had not 
the heart to leave their lodger alone, in his 
condition, to. the mercic< of Old Sally; and 
she used to do her little vardening around 
the house,.or carry ber pensioners our 
flowers of the day before, if we had left 
them with her, and be back again at short 
intervals, And the last I saw of her one day 
she had her davenport on the piazza, and 
was writing away at his dictation, as if 
there were no such thing as May breezes 
an¢ flowers and mountain rambles, and life 
were good for nothing except to make it 
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foreigner. But it was only Jane’s way with 
every body. 

‘That is one of the troubles with her,” 
said Helen. ‘‘She husn’t any identity. 
She forgets herself in the next person al- 
ways. A bit of white glass—that is all she 
is.” And there was such an assumption of 
authority in Helen’s sayings that, after a 
few repetitions, one was apt to take them as 
Gospel. Only Dr. Malatestata never did; 
and his polite way of looking over her and 
through her, as if she were a transparency 
or did not exist at all, was the ouly way he 
hadof moving Helen. And that did move 
her. Presently I thought I saw that Helen 
had determined to change it; and, although 
she did not care a sou for him himself, she 
could not brook a rebel within her domin- 
ion, and she meant to make him care for 
her. In the full flow of admiration long 
received, her pride had sailed upon a smooth 
current, without an obstruction. This ob- 
struction of the oblivious Italian doctor 
caused a disagreeable commotion in the 
tide. What made me first think of it was 
Helen’s picking to pieces a bunch of yellow 
blossoms she had brought in from the 
woods, and, as she passed the Doctor in his 
chair, scattering a rain of them all over 
him, and then looking back, with a laugh 
that showed her glittering teeth and bright- 
ened all the carnation on her olive cheeks 
and the luster in herewes. Well, she was 
too beautiful for anything but dreams. 
The Doctor must have seen what I thought 
where I sat in the window-frame, for 
presently he said to me: ‘‘ Too brilliant for 
use, is it not? As for me, I prefer— What 
was it Miss Jane read to me to-day?” 

** You mean 


“* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food’? 


That would be Miss Jane herself,” said I. 

«St. Jane,” said he. 

‘‘I suppose,” I said, ‘‘that one sees a 
plenty of such faces in Rome?” 

‘* As Miss Helen’s? Plenty.” 

**T always thought Helen looked like a 
Roman lady.” 

‘Like a Roman peasant-girl!” said he. 

But I knew better than to repeat his 
words. 

** So your peasant-girls have that golden 
tinge under the carmine?” I asked him. 

‘* All of them.” 

‘*Don’t you suppose Aineas and his Tro- 
jans brought some Asiatic blood into Italy 
and gave the Oriental stain?” 

‘Ah! you little Virgilian!” he laughed. 
‘Don’t entrap me into any Aryan and 
Shemitic puzzles. What do I care for the 
past races? It is sufficient for me to 
wonder whut the present race of Malatestata 
is to do to preserve itself.” 

In a day or two Helen, who often came 
over to Aunt Elroy’s, where she saw a group 
of us, when Emily and Mrs. Knowles were 
having one of their seances, was standing 
by a pillar of the gallery, twisting a bud- 
ding vine about herself, and a humming- 
bird came darting along, and hovered a 
moment, just as if he took her mouth fora 
blossom. We all exclaimed and laughed, 
even the Doctor; and when, the next mo- 
ment, a saucy robin in the black-heart 
cherry-tree gave forth a burst of his music, 
and Helen opened her lips and answered it 
in delicious trill on trill, we felt as if the 
scene were something ideal. 

‘‘ You could hardly do better than this in 
Italy,” said [ to the Doctor. 

‘‘The robins take you for one of them- 
selves, Helen,” said Aunt Elroy. 

“It is one of the wise birds,” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘He wants another song from 
you, Miss Helen, as I, indeed, do too.’’ 
And then Helen sang again. She had been 
chary of her songs before; but after this 
you always knew when Helen was coming 
by the music that ushered her, and where 
she was going by the sweet sounds that 
went dancing after her. 

“How can he help falling at her feet?” 
said I to Cousin Stanhope, on one of his 
Saturdays with us. 

‘He is lame,” said Stanhope. 

** Nonsense!” 

«And then I should have fallen in love 
with her myself long ago, if it had not 
been for her temper.” 

“You, Stanhope?” 

“ Yes, I; andif—” 





“ae If what?’ 


THE INDERENDENT. 


pleasant to this swarthy, lean, ill-fuvored 


4 










“If I had not fallen in loye with some- 
body else.” | 

But just then the Doctor, who had so 
far improved as to be able to use a crutch, 
came down the garden-path, and took Stan- 
hope off with him. I saw little Jane gaze 
after them intently a moment; and I won- 
dered vaguely if she were too fond of Stan- 
hope, and I felt vaguely disturbed and un- 
happy, and went home and practiced a 
sonata till I was tired out. : 

How fair and sweet Jane was in those 
June days, as they came! There was such an 
unspeakable tranquillity about her. I never 
looked at her without thinking of perfect, 
placid dawnings. 

‘* What a complete lady Jane is,” I said 
to Stanhope once, as we were walking in 
the wood. 

“That is because her temperament is so 
quiet. It gives her manners repose,” he 
answered. ‘‘‘ All her ways are pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace.’” AndI knew 
I had no right to be vexed with him for 
speaking so. Who could be blamed for 
loving Jane? 

‘Only I never could see,” added Stan- 
hope, ‘‘how any man could fallin love 
with Jane. I should as soon think of kiss- 
ing a statue. But then, I suppose,” he 
said, looking half askance at me, ‘‘ when 
one is in love with somebody else—” And 
he stopped, because two people were slowly 
coming through the wood, although they 
were not observing us. It was Dr. Mala- 
testata, who could now walk tolerably, with 
his stick, and Helen, whom he had met. 

“Yes,” he was saying, ‘“‘I have quite 
recovered—so far that I shall be able to 
resume my journey inashort time. And, 
Miss Helen, shall I tell you? WhenI go 
home, I hope to take a wife there with me.” 

‘“‘Why in the world should Helen think 
he means her?” whispered Stanhope. ‘‘Look 
at her!” For Helen had suddenly averted 
her face, and, thrusting her hands out be- 
fore her iv a beautiful forbidding gesture, 
had cried: ‘‘Oh! no, no, no! I could never 
leave America!” 

Dr. Malatestata stopped short in his walk, 

in blank amazement. 
' “*T beg your pardon, Miss Helen,” he 
cried. ‘*‘ You misunderstand me,” he said. 
‘Believe me, I had no thought of asking 
you. And then he drew himself up proudly. 
‘*T was about to tell you,” he said, “ that I 
am the promised husband of Miss Jane.” 

But at that time Stanhope, who had been 
in the secret for some time and had helped 
accommodate the religious matters and all, 
could not forbear a moment longer and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

And then such an angry man as Malates- 
tata was may I never see again, when he 
began adjuring Stanhope in foreign tongues, 
while the latter leaned against the tree and 
laughed on. 

‘At any rate,” said Helen to me, that 
night, ‘‘the fact remains that I refused 
him. He didn’t misunderstand me.” 

Well, it was the loveliest little wedding 
that we had, two weeks later, on Aunt 
Elroy’s broad gallery, with all the flowers 
and vines and birds, Anda venerable old 
priest came up from Washington; for Jane 
said: If we were all Christians, why did it 
matter what sort of Christians? And I’ve 
no manner of doubt that he settled Mrs. 

Konowles’s case for her. Anda grand Italian 
gentleman came up with Stanhope, too, 
who treated us all like nobles, and de- 
lighted Emily and awed Maria. The Doc- 
tor would have his wheel-chair present, for 
he declared it had been the best friend he 
ever had; and he looked at Jane, in her 
white muslin and jesamines, as if it were 
too much that any of us should touch her. 
And then he took her off on the journey 
over the continent; ‘“‘for we will see 
America before we go back to our home in 
Italy,” he said. 

So letters came to us from Niagara, from 
a shooting season in Colorado, from Mexi- 
co, from Californian ranches; then from the 
islands of the Pacific seas, from Japan, 
from India; and dane was going to her 
home by way of the Red Sea and Egypt 
and the Mediterranean. 

“Just think of our little Jane!” said I. 
She is putting Marco Polo into the shade.” 

‘It’s about time he settled down to his 
practice now, though,” said Aunt Elroy; 
not meaving Murco Polo, but the Doctor. 







have Jane gone; and now Mrs. Knowles 
and Helen too. I wonder if Helen is hav 
ing the triumphant time she hoped for in 
Rome.” For Mrs. Knowles had really gone 


| over to Rome—if not entirely by way of her 


creed, yet by way of a preparatory explor- 
ation; and Helen had been buoyant with 
expectation. 

‘“‘Are you speaking of Helen?” said 
Emily, coming up with an open letter from 
the post. ‘‘She has seen some very pleas- 
ant people. She has been a guest at a 
grand villa, been present at a superb festi- 
valin the country, and been received by a 
prince and a princess. Do you want to 
read about it?” And this was what Helen 
had written on that page: 


“Tt was just a morning of mornings, this 
April day; and Mrs. Knowles and I, having 
left the city and come up here on the Apen- 
nines, were taking our stroll—a stroll where we 
crushed the violets at every step—when we 
saw that the village was all aflame with flowers 
and banners, and the people decked out like 
a scene in a theater, and there was music, and 
there were throngs of children, with garlands, 
and [I don’t know what and all. It was the 
home-coming of the Prince and Princess, they 
said. And we had time to hear no more; for, 
as we stood just inside the gates of the lovely 
gardens, we stept aside, to let the low car- 
riage, with its four cream-colored horses, dash 
by. And all of a sudden there was a cry, 
and the horses were pulled up, and two peo- 
ple sprang out of the carriage, And oh, 
Emily! [ had reason to remember, all ina 
rush, that it was April.Fool’s Day, and I the 
merest fool that ever was—I, who had actually 
refused this man! For who do you think the 
Prince was but Prince Malatestata? And the 
Princess—was our little Jane !”’ 





THE LITTLE KNIGHT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


His shield—the satchel that he bears, 
With shining face, each morn ; 

His armor—’tis au honest heart, 
That still would falsehood scorn. 

No soul on royal cloth of gold 
More radiant than he, 

Our noble little school-boy knight, 
Flower of our chivalry ! 





How proud his crest at tournament, 
The loud and merry game, 

When daring gauntlet flings he down, 
Eyes brig t nd cheeks aflame ; 

Or by a sister's # de he walks, 
To shield her gallantly, 

Our noble little school-boy knight, 
Flower of our chivalry ! 


His clarion challenge, bark! it rings. 
With step of artless grace 

And dauntless brow he meets the strife, 
Defiance in his face. 

The guerdon of a mother’s love 
How proud to win is he, 

Our noble little school-boy knight, 
Flower of our chivalry. 


What honored stations of the land 
Await him down the years! 

Joy to the knightly heart that naught 
Save dark dishonor fears. 

Bright be his crest forevermore, 
His watchword ‘‘ Onward” be, 

Our noble little school-Loy knight, 
Flower of our chivalry ! 





SAM’S STORY. 
BY THOMAS SPEED, ESQ. 





Onct dere wus a old man dat had a lot 
er boys. Mos’ ob de boys wus purty near 
growed-up young men. De ole man wus 
pow fully *flicted wid de roomatiz. He 
couldn hardly git about. He wus all bent 
up, til he wus mos’ bent dubble; an’ wun leg 
wus so draw’d up he couldn much moren 
tech his foot to de groun’. De roomatiz bin 
on him dis way fur a number ob years, an’ 
de doctors done all dey could fur him; but 
’peared like all dey could do didn do de ole 
man no good. Dey gib him all de diffunt 
kind er fisic eber wus heered tell ob, and 
dey rub him wid all de diffunt kind ob int- 
ments dere wus; but de ole man des only 
got wusan’ wus. All de nabers sed dey 
neébber seed no puson suffer wid de rooma- 
tiz like dat ole man suffer, an’ dey “lowed 
dey reckon, instid er gitten better, de ole 
man wud des only git wusser an’ wusser, 
til he time come an’ tre ded an’ in he grave. 

One bright, moonlight night, when de boys 
done all come in fum dey work, an’ wus all 
setten roun’ de supper-table, eatin’ dey sup- 





“I declare; what a gap it makes in life to 


per, dey begin to make ‘rangeiments fur a 
big coon-hunt Gat night. While dey wus 
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talkin’, de ole man wus setten clos’ up by PUZZLEDOM. 


de chimly-cornder, lisnen. Torecly he 
speak up, an’ ‘low he bleeve he like to go 
"long wid de boys on de coon-hunt. 

Den dey all look up 'stonished at de ole 
man, and dey all say: 

“Daddy, you can’t goon de coon-hunt 
You too stiff wid de roomatiz ” 

But de ole man ‘low he bleeve he feel 
sum better dat night, an’ he wus gwine 
long wid de boys on de coon hunt. 

So nothin’ ud do but dat de ole man go 
"long. So dey got dey choppin’-axes, fur 
to chop down de coon-tree wid, an’ dey 
call up all de dogs, an’ dey all put out on 
de coon-hunt. 

De old man manage, by hard ecramblin’, 
to keep up wid de boys tol’able well; an’ 
wheneber dey cum to a fence, as dey 
gwine ‘long, de boys all help de ole man 
clime ober de fence. 

Bimeby, when dey done got ’bout three 
mile from home, out in dle thickes’ part de 
woods, dey come to a place whar de ole 
man tole de boys dey better not go too fur, 
ashe done heered tell dere was a gose in 
dem woods. But, while de ole man was 
tellin’ de boys "bout de gose, dey heah de 
dogs bark; an’ when dey heah de dogs bark 
dat way dey know dey done treed sumpfin. 
Bo dey holler to de dogs, an’ hurry on to 
where dey heah de dogs barkin’. 

De ole man complain consider’ ble "bout de 
roomatiz, an’ "bout goin’ so fas’, an’ "bout 
goin’ any deeper in dem woods; but torecly 
dey come up to where de dogs done treed a 
coon up a big, holler tree. Den dey take a 
good look all ’roun’ de tree, an’ "low it won't 
take no time tochop de tree down. So 
blim! blam! dey went wid dey axes; an’ 
while dey was choppin’ de dogs all sot ’roun’ 
lookin’ up in de tree, an’ ebery now an’ den 
dey run dis way an’ dat, an’ gib a eager-like 
whine, like dey see sumpfin. 

All at once de tree cum down ker-blam 
on de groun’; an de dogs all run in de lap 
ob de tree, to ketch de coon. De boys all 
hurry up, to see de fight; but jes den de ole 
man’s roomatiz ’peared to take him purty 
sharp, an’ he kinder hung back. Nex’ minit 
de dogs all cum runnin’ from out de lap ob 
dat tree, an’ tuck dey tails tween dey legs 
an’ whine like dey skeered at sumpfin. De 
boys tink sholy dere mus’ be a raccoon in 
dar, an sic de dogs on ag’in; but de dogs dey 
knowed dere was sumpfin in de lap ob dat 
tree diffunt from anythin’ dey was used 
to, an’ dey des went back a little piece, an’ 
took a look an’ gib a whiny, sorter howl an 
yelp, like dey was hurt, an’ way dey went 
fas’ as dey could fly todes home. 

De boys wus skeered powerful bad; but 
dey 'termin’d dey ud see w'at dat was in de 
lap obdat tree. So dey went up clos’, wid 
dey axes in dey han’, an’ dey look clos’ in 
’‘mongst de bresh, till dey see sumpfin; but 
what it wus dey seed dey couldn't tell yer, 
an’ no person has eber found out what it 
wus till yit. "Twa'n’t no coon, an’ 'twa'n’t 
nothin’ like a coon. All dere is ‘bout is, 
dem boys wus skeered mighty nigh to deth; 
an’ dey lit out from dar like dey wus sho 
sum onyerthly varinint or sumpfin wusser 
wus afterem. De faster dey runs an’ de 
furder on to der home dey got de wus 
skeered dey wus; an’ when dey retched de 
house, all de bref dere wus in’em wouldn 
blow de light off a taller cannle. 

So bad skeered wus dey, dey clean furgut 
de ole man. Dey didn’t think nuthin’ ob 
de ole man till dey got right up to de do’ 
ob de house. Den all at onct dey member 
"bout de ole man, an’ dey all sclaim out: 
‘‘Oh! we dun furgut daddy.” 

Den de boys all monsus stressed in dey 
minds "bout de oleman. Dey member how 
he 'flicted wid de roomatiz, til he couldn 
much moren go long wid em no how, an’ 
how he couldn clime de fences by hissef, an’ 
how dey dun lef? him way out dar in de 
woods by hissef; and dey all feel mity bad, 
an’ dey say: ‘‘ We haf go back an’ fine dad- 
dy, an’ help him git home.”’ 

By dis time one de boys done open de do’, 
an’ as he open de do’ dey all look in, cos 
dey see de fiah all burnin up brite; an’, sho 
as yu live, dar sot de ole man by de fiah, 
all pleasant an’ cumfable, like he nebber bin 
out de house. 

Den de boys all speek up at onct, an’ say: 
** How yu git here, Daddy?” 

Den de ole man kinder wunk he eye, an’ 
all he say wus: ‘‘Oh! I cum in wid de 


do 

Fum dat day to dis de ole man aint bin 
trubbled no mo wid de roomatiz. 

Loumvriz, Ky. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tax inperexpent, New York.) 





A HIDDEN BILL OF FARE. 
Soups. 
1. As the kitten jumped on my lap, each of 
the children shouted with delight. 
2. I sent your card in to Mat, on purpose to 
fool him. 
Fish. 
1. [know coffee is hurtful to me; so let it 
alone. 
Veats. 
1. If you leave Albany, shall you go to Chi- 
cago? 
2. A remedy, to be efficacious, must be thor- 
oughly tried. 
8. If owls and bats infest the woods, I shall 
not walk there at night. 
Veyetables. 
1. That mother bas just left her child alone 
ip the garden, and she has been stung by a 


bee. ’Tisn’t right to neglect children in such 
a way. 

2. We were gone two hours, and left Emma 
to get tea. When we came back, there she was 


in the same spot, a toaeting-fork in one hand, 
a novel in the other. No tea. 
8. Be sure and take a wrap. East winds are 
apt to blow in the evenings. 
Puddings. 
1. The first of December I celebrate my tin 
wedding. 
2. Lbought a bath-tub at Terry’s for five 


dollars 
Fruita. 


1. In riding In a gig, a gesture seemse sufficient 
to upset it. 

2. Disguised by a turban, a native took me 
through the city. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

I am a wish, composed of thirty-six letters, 
appropriate to the Holidays. 

My 12 is an article. 

My 35, 19 is a preposition. 

My 14, 26 is connected with verbs. 

My 23, 11, 9 is recent. 

My 3, 32, 18 is entire. 

My 6, 22 1, 2 is a division of time. 

My 2, 16, 28, 4, 10 is contented in mind. 

My 27, 13, 21, 33, 7, 34, 25 is a name for inti- 
mate associates. 

My 5, 29, 31, 30, 17, 8, 24, 15, 36 is a depart- 
ment of Tar INDEPENDENT. 5, P. 


€ROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in envy, but not in sin. 
My second’s in Jaughter, but not in grin. 
My third is in leaving, but not in go. 
My fourth is in current, but not in flow. 
My fifth is in patience, but not in wait. 
My sixth Is in trouting, but not in bait. 
My seventh is in daily, but not in day. 
My eighth is in chanting, but n@ in lay. 
My ninth is in solid, but not in strong. 
My tenth is in injure, but not in wrong. 
My eleventh’s in ringing, but not in bel) 
My twelfth is in health, but not in well. 
My thirteenth’s in debtor, but not in due. 
My whole fs brilliant, strange, and new. 

MOTHER D. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


Iam a proverb of 37 letters. 

My 1, 11, 20, 2, 6, 12, 7, 22, 26, 8 is an import- 
ant American city. 

My 17, 3, 10, 12, 33 is in Switzerland. 

My 82, 14, 27, 25, 11, 21, 30 is a city in Maine. 

My 13, 2, 15, 13, 11, 7, 31 is a Western city. 

My 5, 28, 17, 37 is a European river. 

My 25, 18, 9, 4, 37, 8, 13, 33 is an Italian city. 

My 34, 23, 16, 13, 9, 12, 36, 19, 8 is one of the 
United Btates. 

My 24, 35, 13, 19, 28, 29 fs an island of the 
Mediterranean Sea. L. 8. H. 


CHARADE. 


CoMBINE two favorite beverages and produce 
a strong cord. Cc. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 171s. 


Buriep PLaces.—1, Macon; 2, Athens; 3, 
Frankfort ; 4, Wheeling; 5, Lima; 6, Newton; 


7, Franklin; 8, Selma; 9, Fulton; 10, Dover; 


11, Madison. 


BLANK WORD SQUARE. 
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Selections, 
CABIN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY J. A. MACON, 





Jes’ turn de back-log ober dar, an’ pull you’ 
stools up nicher, 

An’ watch dat possum cookin’ in de skillet by 
de fire. 

Lemme spread my legs out on de bricks, to 
make my feelin’s flow, 

An’ I'll griue you out a fac’ or two, to take 
befo’ you go. 


Now. in dese busy, wukin’ days dey’s changed 
de Scripter fashions, 

An’ you needn’t look to mirakule to furnish 
you wid rations. 

Now, when you’s wantin’ loaves o’ bread, you’s 
got to go an’ fetch ’em; 

An’ ef you’s wan'in’ fishes, you mus’ dig you’ 
wums an’ ketch ’em; 

For you kin put it down as sartin dat de time 
is long gone by 

When sassages an’ ’taters used to rain frum out 
de sky. 


Ef you think about it keerfully, an’ put it to 
the tes’, 

You'll diskiver dat de safes’ plan is gin’ully de 
bes’. 

Ef you stumble on a hornets’ nes’, an’ make de 
critters scatter, , 

You needn’t stan’ dar like a fool an’ argerfy 


de niatter ; 
Au’ when de yaller fever comes an’ settles all 
aroun’ 


’Tis better dan de karanteen to shuffle out o’ 
town, 


Dar’s heap o’ dreadful music in the very fin- 
es’ fiddle; 

A ripe and meller apple may be rotten in de 
middle ; 

De wises’ lookin’ trabeler may be de bigges’ 
fool; 

Dar’s alot o’ solid kickin’ in the humbles’ kind 
o’ mule ; ; 

preacher ain’t de holies’ dat w'ars de 

meekes’ look 

An’ does de loudes’ bangin’ on de kiver ob de 
book. 


De 


De people pays deir bigges’ bills in buyin’ lots 
an’ lan’s; 

Dey scatter all deir picayunes aroun’ de peanut- 
stan’s ; 

De twenties an’ de fifties goes in payin’ orf 
deir rents, 

But Heben an’ de organ-grinder gts de copper 
cents. 


I nebber likes de cullud man dat thinks too 
much o’ eatin’ ; 

Dat frolics fru de wukin’ days and snoozes at 
de meetin’; 

Dat jines de Temp’ance ’Clety an’ keeps a git- 
tin’ tight, 

An’ pulls his watermillions in de middle ob de 
night. 


Dese milerterry nigger chaps, wid muskets ir 
deir han’s, 

Perradin’ froo de city 
ban’s, 

Had better drop deir guns an’ go to marchin’ 
wid deir hoes, 

An’ git a honest libbin’ as dey chop de cotton- 
rows, 

Or de state may put’em, arter while, to drillin’ 
in the ditches, 

Wid more’n a single stripe a-runnin’ ‘cross 
deir breeches. 


to de mfisic of de 


Well, you think dat doin’ nuffin’ ’tall is mighty 
sof’ an’ nice, 

But it busted up de renters in de lubly Para- 
dise. 

You see, dey bofe was human bein’s, jes hke 
me and you, 

An’ dey couldn't reggerlate deirselves wid not 
a thing to do. 

Wid plenty wuk befo’ ’em an’ a cotton crop 
to make, 

Dey’s nebber thought o’ loafin’ roun’ an’ chat- 
tin’ wid de snake. 

—<Seribner’s Magazine. 





OATH OF THE TRANSVAAL BOERS. 





Tue Natal Witness of that date 
as follows: 

«The following is a translation of the oath 
of mutual confidence taken by a great num- 
ber of respectable Transvaal Boers at the 
Wonderfontein meeting. It will strike 
most people that it is the oath of men who 
are to be respected, and that such men are 
likely to secure the sympathy of the great 
bulk of the English nation. 

““¢In the presence of Almighty God, the 
searcher of hearts, and praying for His 
gracious assistance and ~-_ we, burghers 
of the South African public, have 
solemnly agreed, for us and for ourchildren, 
to unite in holy convenant, which we con- 
firm withasolemn oath, It is now forty years 
since our fathers left the Cape Colony, to 
become a free andindependent people. These 
forty years have been years of sorrow and 
suffering. We have founded Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the South African 
Republic (Transvaal); and three times has 
the English Government trampled on our 
liberties, and our flag, baptized with the 
blood and tears of our fathers, has been 
pulled down. As by athiefin the night 
has our free republic been stolen from us. 
We cannot suffer this and we may not. 
It is the will of God that the unity of our 
fathers and the love of our children should 
oblige us to deliver unto our children, un- 
blemished, the heritage of our fathers. It is 
for this reason that we here unite and give 
each other the hand, as men and brethren, 
solemnly promising to be faithful to our 
country and people, and, looking unto God, 
to work together unto death for the 
restoration of the liberty of our republic. 
So truly help us, God Almighty.’” 


says 
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HOW TO COOK A HUSBAND. 


Tue first thing to be done is to catch him. 
Many a good husband is spoiled in the cook- 
ing. Some women keep them in hot water, 
while others freeze them with conjugal 
coldness; some smother them with con- 
tention, and still others keep them in pickle 
all their lives. These women serve them 
with tongue sauce. Now it is not to be 
supposed that husbands will be tender and 
good if treated this way; but they are, on 
the contrary, very delicious when managed 
as follows: Get a large jar, called the jar 
of carefulness, which all good housewives 
have on hand; place your husband in it 
and place him near the fire of conjugal 
love; let the fire be pretty hot, especially 
let it be clear, above all let the heat be 
constant; cover him over with spice of 
pleasantry, and, if you add kisses and other 
confections, let them be accompanied with 
a sufficient — of secrecy, mixed with 
prudence and moderation. 











BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 








CS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


PRIETOF 


JEANS. WATER CLOSET 


SINKS.URINALS: & St SINS ALL 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


iP 





7 BURLING 5S! 





(Write for particulars. Mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 
madie ful of health and fati 
uadies care of he n 

the best will now have ne ober. — 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 

Direct Correspondence solicited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORGAN 





$30 to 61,000 ;2 20 $32 Stops. PIANO, 
$125 oF a free. Address 
DANIELF. BEATTY, Washington, N.J 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in bealth. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible... As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


CYSc SCIOPTICONS 








With ‘Ic Improved and Carefully Selected 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Beiopticon Manual, 6th Ed. .75 cents 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has eoqunsed a world-wide rep 
utation during the past eighty-one years; and itis a 
remarkable fact that this reputation has been 








sus- 


tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, and 

not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The many 

thousands who have used it will bear test 
truth of this statement. 

Manufactured only by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 

v Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 


ony tothe 


CO., Troy. N. Y. 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, i aoe ~ 
couraged ; particular 

these whe May thin pa 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 











IRON 
Pits 


FOR THE 
BLOOD 


NERVES AND 
OMPLEXION 


nerves, give strength 
to the y, induce re- 
freshing sleep, impreve 


the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's Iron Pitis 
are also valuable for 











New York City. Sold by 
Draggiets everywhere. , 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Froeever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 















ears and isso 
armless we 
taste it, to be 
sure the P- 
aration is prop- 
erly made Ac 
cept no coun- 
terfeit of sim- 


patient) 
As you ladies sell use them, 4 rec ommend | hy 
Cream' as the l of all the Skt 


nm prepara 
tions.” Also P onde "Supt ie removes superfluous hair 


MME. M. B. 
For sale by on Drug: 
throughout the | Unitec 


Fancy Goods Dealers. 
which are abroad. e offer $1.000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR aad AND HOUSEHOLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 















THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 
The Liver, the Bowels, 
and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleansers 
of the system. If they work well, health will be 
perfect; if they become clogged dreadful dis- 
eases are sure to follow with 


Perencngteroth SUFFERING. 


yepepela, vloince dice, 
Gna ~ ney 
rave Diabetes Pie Kana or Aches. 


are developed aesnnae the blood is ned with 
the humors that should be naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT WILL RESTORE 


Sa! boots option and all these destroying 
evils nished; gy themand you 
or. 

Try it and you 
will add one more to the ae, Take it and 
health will once more gladden your heart. 

Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles 8 
Krer- WoRT will cureyou. Try a peckageat 


~ Bu 









i ae Fa i 











4 <— 








fs ef! form. 


Your R SCRUGCIST Ht HAs Tr CE $1.00. 
« WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s; 
(Willsend thedry postpaid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 


CHEMICALS. 
It will grow new feet im from 3 to 4 months, Ask 


ng Druggist or Saddler for it, and, if they don’t keep 
t, send direct to the manufacturers 


American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0. 


CANCER 


yo" te 





sine 8 Asthma. ‘Specific ‘and isle remedies. Write for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


7s BACON PLANS. 1 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 





pein i Bidway,' p near 2 ooktya. St., N.Y. SUCCESSOR TO 
OFFICES | fie w. Bighay Si. Pita scihic.... BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Pus Grosse. Cloaks moben ete.,of all fabrice and | 147%and 1473 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
b styles, cl dor dyed success- New York. 

~~ Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $175. Circulars 

free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 

cents. 4Okinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
Murray Street, New York. 








ents cleaned or dyed whole. 
ae Shades Table-Covers, Carpets, 


etc. cleaned or 
money the t best attainable skill and most im- 
ces, and having eystemmatined, anew 
Rey dopertment of our can ly 
a = the , bent results and enusually prompt re- 
urn 0} im of good 
Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 5and 7 John ™t., N. Y¥. 
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Send for Price-Lists, 


-10aed 




















UNEQUALED 


—-ForRr— 


Volume Purity of Tone. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 











avoness TH E WOR LD, 
lough & Warren Organ Co., 
— DETROTT, MICH. BCA 








BARSTOW’S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 

Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 
Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material aud 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 

trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 
Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


ibe BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
4 Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.$ 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 


Mi HOUTHOAENUUNY 








Providence. R. I. 








STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED % 


CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R, WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive ang 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 








CONTAGIOUSNESS OF GLANDERS. 


GLANDERS is now so prevalent throughout 
the country and exists to such an alarming ex- 
tent in London that any additional evidence 
we can obtain as to the manner in which it is 
propagated must be of value. It is not, per- 
haps, going beyond the mark to assert that not 
one-half of the cases of this horrible and fatat 
disorder are reported to the Government ; nor 
is it the less true that proper sanitary measures 
are very seldom adopted for its suppression; 
and it is greatly to be feared that the malady 
is mistaken for other diseased conditions, 
éspecially pyemia, and that sick animals are 
allowed to live for weeks or months among 
others, to the great danger of not only these, 
but their human attendants. It has long been 
known that glanders is an inoculable disease, 
and that it could also be produced by transfus- 
ing blood from a diseased to a healthy horse 
or ass, as well as by introducing the virus 
contained in the nasal discharge into the 
stomach. It is possible that all the se- 
cretions and excretions are more or less 
infective, the peculiar muco-purulent fluid 
thrown off by the Schneiderian membrane 
probably being most active. This discharge 
has been blamed as rendering the public water- 
ing-troughs a source of danger, the fluid pass- 
ing into the water when glandered horses are 
allowed to quench their thrist at these valua- 
ble conveniences. It has been objected to 
this notion that the discharge, being heavier 
than water, falls to the bottom of the trough, 
and, not being readily diffusible, is not likely 
to be swallowed by other horses watered there. 
This argument bad a certain amount of plaus- 
ibility, and the friends of the public water- 
trough movement availed themselves of it 
when the troughs were accused of being large 
ly instrumental] in disseminating the disease. 
From a note presented to the Académie des 
Sciences by Professor Galtier, of the Lyons 
Veterinary School, itappears that he has been 
successful in transmitting the disease to an 
ass by the hypodermic injection of saliva 
from a glandered horse. We know that the 





a wound or abrasion, or a thin mucous mem- 
brane, such as the conjunctiva; but also by 
the digestive organs. Saliva readily mixes 
with water, and those who have watched 
horses drinking will have remarked that some 
of the water taken into the mouth escapes by 
the commissures of the lips and falls back into 
the trough or bucket ; and when drinking has 
been completed a certain quantity which has 
not been swallowed is also returned ; so that a 
glandered horse may largely contaminate the 
water in a trough with bis saliva. Not only 
this: but when horses drink gree(ily, it often 
happens that a portion of the water is re- 
turned through the nostrils, so that the nasal, 
as well as the salivary secretion, may find its 
way into the mass of water, which healthy 
horses subsequently swallow. 

Galtier’s experiments also go to show that 
the glander virus loses its activity when the 
matters which contain it, whether liquids or 
tissues, have been completely desiccated for 
fifteen days. Thorough ventilation of build- 
ings which have been tenanted by glandered 
horses is, therefore, a very effective means of 
purifying them. 

The diagnosis of glanders is sometimes very 
difficult, if not impossible, without having re- 
course to test inoculation; and the animal 
usually inoculated is the ass, that’ creature be- 
ing not only less costly for this purpose, but 
also more easily infected than the equine 
species. It is still costly, however, and, being 
large and somewhat expensive to keep during 
the experiment, other more convenient ani- 
mals have been proposed for substitution. The 
rabbit is one of these ; but, as M. Colin has 
shown iu the experiments which we described 
a fortnight ago, it cannot be relied upon es a 
test animal.—Lancet. 





EARLY MELONS. 


AN ingenious farmer sends the following 
plan for raising early melons, cucumbers, etc. 
to the Practical Farmer: ‘About a month 
or so earlier than it is usual to plant thes: 
seeds, procure a number of good-sized rutabaga 
turnips, cut off the tops, and with a knife or 
Other instrument scoop out all the inside, 
80 that they will resemble gourds or cups. Fill 
the cavity of this cup with good, rich earth, 
and plant in each a few seeds of melons, 
cucumbers, beans, or seeds of any other 
plant that you may desire to have early. They 
should then be placed in a warm part of the 
house or in a protecting frame, well made and 
secured from frost, and the earth in the cup be 
kept moderately moist. If kept in a room 





virulent germs find admission not only through : 
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hey should be put out in the open air every 
clear, fine day; and if iu.a frame, let them have 
air by removing the sashes. By doing this, 
you will prevent the planis from growing tall 
and slender snd cause them to become straight, 
stout, :nd healtiy. When the season has 
advance | beyond all danger of frost, you can 
pat out these turnip-cups, plants and all, in 
the beds where they are to remain ; but be carc- 
ful that you put them out not toc soon. The 
plants will continue to grow, and the turnip- 
cups will soon rot and enable the 
tnd themselyes without bounds in search of 
in time become itself an excellent 
minure forthe plant. When you set out, in- 
seit the cup in a hole just large enough to hold 
it, pressing the earth well around the cup and 
drawing a little over the top or edge up to the 
stems of the plants, covering entirely the tur 
nip. To hasten the process of decay in th 
cup, you may, before putting out, cut off wit!: 
a sharp knife the hard rind from the outside of 
the turnip, leaving only a thin piece of the 
rind enclosing the earth. A small 
larve as a ten-cent piece, should have been cut 
in the before filling with 
earth, 


roots to ex 


food, and 


hole, as 


hottom of the cup, 
when first made 
mR _ 


COAL ASHES FOR FERTILIZING. 


THE 
foils 


” 


nse of coal ashes mixed into clayey 
been found of great benefit and its 
value is vouched for by many agriculturists 
The Hushandinan reports an experiment made 
with coal applied at the rate of 200 


bushels to twenty square rods or ten bushels 


ashes, 


to the square rod. The soil was compact and 


heavy. The ashes were drawn on late in the 
autumn and spread on the ground, which had 
becn recently plowed. In the spring the plow- 


ing was repeated, thoroughly mixing the ashes 
with the The ground was planted with 
The beneficial result was 
in the correction of the heavy character of the 
the ashes acting mechanically, and not as 
and 


soll. 


garden vegetables, 


soil, 


a manure, producing a satisfactory im 


provement, 





DR. ROGER'S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP Instant 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN E BARB| FENCE WIRE. 








This wire contains six times as mai beshe per 
foot as any other. and is the only fence it is as on. 
cient against small as against large animals. It will 
not slip through the stabi and ts the oul barb wire 
that is galvanized after it is ty this which 
adds greatly to its strength and dura iit is —_ 
is made on an entirely \-— ip. ple from 
other, is amply secured by le’ = ee. and no a 
ine ment upon any other patent-rie 
ERICAN FENCING CO., 284 West 29th St., N. Y. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest: 
cheapest, and best incu 
bator in the market. Costin 
less than $cts. per day for oil. 
Hatches *0 to 00 Cy cent. 
almost surely Hol ds 100 
Eges. Price 8 ready for 
= ~y mt 

rELTY 
pko-MOTHE 
88.50. ready for shipment. 
Cireulars giving full particu 
jers on application, A, G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BERRIES, PEACHES. MELONS, AND FRUITS, POULTRY, 

AME, boos, BUTTER, ETC 
288 W ASHINGTON ST.. NEW YORK. 
me. © guarantee prompt returns to alle hippers, 





LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 


are not on Sample Cards, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 

For Sample Color Cards of thirty different shades 
and tints, also pricelist per gallon, furnished on 
application. 

The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 
THE THomas HARROW Co., 


SAVED cee 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 
FOR s200. 


ow No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
8, 10,or 12 Horse-power Agricultural Engines 


With esp ower from 
00 TO 4,000 FEET 

of me rcan be cut inaday. A product 25 to 50 
cent. greater than can be cut with any reciprocating 
saw mill with the same Be pu The mills are com 
plete except saw, and will be put on the cars in Cin 
cinnati for the low price of $200 and warrantéd in 
every particular. Saw Mills.of all sizes, Engines, 
Boilers, Shafting, Gearing, etc. 

Illustrated circulars sent 


LANE & BODLEY cO., 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 
etl 


For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 31, 


Ss Cents per bushel on 
Corn and on Wheat 
can positively be saved. 
or Illustrated Pamphlet 
and full particulars address 











THE BLOOMINGDALE NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


JAMES DRAPER, Prop't. 





TWELVE YEARS ESTABLISHED. 

Long enough to test the value of varicties of Nurs 
ery Stock suited to this locality and climate, to 
prove the reliability of the Trees we have furnished, 
and to establish a reputation for fairand honorable 
dealing. 

TEN ACRES IN NURSERY, 

which enables us to keep an extensive assortment of 
the best varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and 
tu furnish well-grown, fine-rooted stock, fresh from 
the soll, that is sure to thrive better than stock 
brought from a distance. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 

Our customers can rely upon getting Just what they 
order, and nothing else, and at less prices than are 
charged by those who adopt this very expensive and 
unsatisfactory method of selling Nursery Stock. Tie 
names of 

HUNDREDS OF OUR PATRONS 

can be furnished, to show the satisfaction the pro 
ducts of this establishment have given during the 
past twelve years and the satisfactory manner in 
which our business has been conducted. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
matle df free to any address. 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


19 Choice Varietien, labeled, ~ et 00. 
labeled, for 81.00. 
ra labeled Plants are M..... and well-rooted and 
are packed by an improved method. Those not 
labeled are equally good Plants, but are packed in 
usual manner, requiring less postage. 
SAMPLE PLANT 
of either Coleus, Fuchsia, or Geranium, packed 
by our new method and mailed, postpaid, to ahy 
address, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Descriptive Catalogue free to all. 
L. 8. HALLOCK, 


for 1581 


Orange, N. J. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
| BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 


a, BOE. OF Sg 


remiums 
- bi rey orcs, 
ete Treatteg on 
bes 600 Dewest | ond ery bd 
THE DINCEE, & CONARD co. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Ch=ster Co., Pa 


TREES, TREES, 


The Sugar Maple is, without doubt, one of the best 
trees for the planting of Streets and Parks. We have 
alarge and fine stock, which we will make at low 
rates by the 100 and 1,000. 

Send for our Spring Wholesale Catalogue and 
special rates on Ornamental Trees. Also our Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Orna 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 


GOULD BROS., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


than most este 
acom 
desc 








MORETON FARM 


ESSEX PIGS. 


The Largest Herd in the World. 


PURE BREED, 
PERFECTLY HEALTHY, 
VIGOROUS, AND GOOD BREEDERS. 


Price-list on application. 


Address = 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. ¥. 


LANDS «0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to 88.00 
per acre, on 7 Zoare’ time. Excellent for stock 
fruit, end agricul ~*~ purposes. Best tobacco region 
in the West. Short winters, convenient markets, su- 
perior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, and good 
society. Free transportation from St. Louis to those 
who pur! pane land. Send for maps and circulars to 

H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Te mple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


MILL STONE 


MAN UFACTOR. 








FIELD, GARDEN, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


Warranted fresh and sure to grow, or 
money. refunded. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881, 


with directions for cultivation, free to all who want 
Good Seeds. Send for it and get up a club. The 
Seeds will please you and your neighbors. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
plants, with his su- 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
porbly. illustrated 


E, P, ROE = Success with 


Small Fruits,” that all having any Be homes . hould 
accept them. Descriptive Catalogue free. dd 


_E..P. ROE, Cornwall-on- -Hudson, N N.Y. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iren), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast—dteel Shovels, 
Se ee 
Garden B Sikes, Mowers, ‘Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL Truss). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.s r47 Seneca pca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


President 
Fertilizer 
CE, OHIO, 








Every farmer desires to buy the best 
Manure for his Spring Cxops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 
home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 
Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 
toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 
$30 a ton; for Corn and Oats, Baugh’s $25 
Phosphate. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, — 


(Established over 2 25 years.) 





makes such remark- 
ably liberal offers of 











Send for Circulars. 





PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and eutside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


SECOND TO NONE. 
able Peete Gal 


Sale in 1865, - - '754 Tons. 
* 1880,44,700 “ 


This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almost entirely in the 
Southern States, has of late years become so deservedly popular in 
the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the Company 

= have enlarged their works especially to supply the Northern de- 
zw mand, and we are now in a position te fill orders promptly. Pam- 
phlets containing testimonials and other information furnished by 
our local agents or on application to 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















ALL COLORS 
READY 


H. G. NEWTON, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 




















THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 

Let all interested in working the soil soil send now for our 
Catalogue. We want all farmers who value labor-sa 
tools to study out our combined Horse-Hoe, Cultivator, 
Coverer; Market Gardeners i od Pp acres on 


ve acres upoD 
each of which our Double-wheel Hoe will — 4 = 





one w' 
losely what the Firefly Hoe 


PA Oh st re unm ww un, 


for immediate use and ration. wel 
ey eanaotoss 4 Tne ET ‘Aseociath writes. “In Tyran m™: rene — 
dthe National Mi covers better and 





over 20 years, I find io 
the beet lead and'ou pain Samp cara Gar shows wing nanan or 





NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
CE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N.Y. 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.” 





Will be mailed pres to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates,600 engravings, 
directions for 


about 200 1s, and full descriptions, prices and 
a 1800 varieties of V ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


etc. DMF to : yveco.,b troit, Mich. 


OSBORNE PLOW SULKY, 








aS 





Adapted to all kinds of Plows, either right or left 
hand, and to every condition of soil. The Perfectiou 
of Plowing Machines. Send for Circulars and Cata- 
logues to the manufacturers, 


GREGG & CO., 


Trumansburg, N. Y. 


























, : 
KEMP’S Nag Zl | DR. KENNEDY’S 
ee @: » 
MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, Vay Pra rl W d 
AND CART COMBINED. le ee 
So ee ee 1g warranted to cute evety Cough, from the worst Con. 
* sumption down to the atightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses ‘the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
hroat, it cures Asthma and Whooping Coumh in 
their worst ¢ is. I want you to know what it will 
Pis unlike any other cough medicine in 
the work it never upsets the stomach. It is a Wee 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have comely watched its eff: on all ages from 
infancy toold age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
é @\%,, tle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ee WONTON ROXBURY, MASS. 
LAT VIBRATOR HARROW, 
Will spread all kinds of manure found on 
the farm, from the coarsest to the finest, including 
lime, ashes, muck, marl. cotton ,and other like 
fertilizers, in any desired quantity acre, wet or 
dry, without manual labor, in one-tenth the time done 
will doubt the fact thar he must realise 36 to40 per | Lpesmadsor wim Se eeemaice Bren 
cent. more benefit than pitching it out the ordi See Eee ont eee ey ae 


Manufactured by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufac- 
turing Co., owners and manufacturers for the United 
States, except New England, and for the N. E. Rich- 
ardeon Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G C0,, 


Syracuse, N. Y~ 





EUREKA MOWER 





cute a sixefeet swathe easier than a Side-cut 
Mower cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 
standing, light and loose, curing in half the time 
required after other mowers. Send fer Circular. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 


Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 


ONIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 
CHOICE SEED. FRESH, PURE, and GOOD. 


JOSEPH HARRIS 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


S2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 - (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “a (3mos.), - - 75 
4 o ({Imonth), “ “ 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ « 20 
1 Number (1! week), i # 10 
52 Nomb«rs, after 3 morths, a 3.50 
52 - after ( months, 400 


St Make all remittances payable to the order of | 
THE INDEPENDENT. | 

e@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LeTTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance 

SUBSCRIBEKS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the yoo year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

EK RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
Temitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated ty 
the change in the date of expiration on the Iiitle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage sta np is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond: n to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

eas THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


7 NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

71. Any person who takes @ pape: regularly from the 
post-ofice—whether dir to bis name or another’s 
or whecher he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

> 2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the | 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. ~ 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and le+«ving th.m uncalled for.is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


ARATES OF A DVERTISING. 


4 PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
-(14 lines to the inch, 200 jines two the column.) 
‘isements. Busi N 


Ordinary Advert 3 iness Notice 

1 time..... dlodoWivhsceee CS aa eee $ 

4 times (one month)...ivc. 4 times (one month... .s5c. 
“ -(three months)Sc. 13 (three months)s0c. 

2% yy (si  ).te. 26 (six to ).756. 

62, “1 (twelve “* A (twelve “ ie. 


—a « 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






6 1. 85e. 

52 |“ (tweive doo ‘oe 

PUBLISHER’s NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
' INE, EACH ’ 

PINANctAL Nortices....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rriictous Norices....... alt 


NW. Over that. Tweatrave centag 
y} for etverticing must be eateteativence. 


Tree months, . 
= ie > 


. 





< THE INDEPENDENT, 
£.-0, Bex 2787, . 251 Breadway, N. Y¥. City, s 


man’ 

struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 


. @. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















alogue contains 
all the most popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 

tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 
# for first time this Spring. Our 
collection of bulbous plants is f\- 
nest in the country. Our Gerani- 
ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 
V. H. Hallock, Sen & Thorpe, Queers, N. Y. 








WIARD’S PAiENT MALLEADLsE IKON 
“and WOOD BEAM CHILLED PLOWS. 
neral pugacee tn cet and stubble. 


for groun' 
for loose and > 
it for 2 or breast. 
L N BEAM is the 
world. We want 
we 


none. 
MPANY, Batavia, N. Y. 









Bundled very compact for shipment. Write for cir- 
culars to 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL C@., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ta Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





== — 





BELLS. i 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1626. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durab! 





urable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N, Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1ssl, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 


subscriptions through this office. 


nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 


INDEPENDENT—viz., 


of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agplouibartal .2,...0<cccesesecscces $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic MoentBly......cccssccces 83 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekl¥. 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 3800 


Godey’s Lady’s Book......... ooee 1% 200 
Harper’s Magazine:.............. 350 400 

ee 350 400 

os SO rr ee ee 3 50 4 00 

” Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
NE, 5 cia s oncenteedie 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Seribner’s Monthly............... 3 WwW 400 
Weekly Tribune...............++- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
, >) nee ~oo, A 150 
The Ilustraved Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream.......,...-++- 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine...........+-.+- 450 509 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest..... nan, 1 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ..... 2270 30 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

SS Ere | Ee 





THE 


INDEPENDEN'T. 





: “The Foremost religious newapaper of the United States.”—Joamru Coox. 


Tue INDEPENDENT#eeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 


It is printed from clear type 


(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 


on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 








The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY ci 
soerotaty CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
Pres. . WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D. SARAH O. JE ’ 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA FORD, 
Cc. B STT, D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. Cc. H. DAD 
LEONARD BACON. D D., LL.D Rev. JOSEPH COOK, ORACE E. DER, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. ALC ; JOAQUIN MIL: 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON,’ Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
R. 8. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. CRANC 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMN 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
Professor . MAR LL. D., oH. H..” JAMES GRA NT WILSON, 
JAMES FREBMAN CLA RKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
f. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. .C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,’ HS. CE 
Prof. L. H. ATW ATER, D.D.. LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., E TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE 
in. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WI LARD, 
BECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
f. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof.JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., MD. CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
‘ARD EVE HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, B G. NORTEI OF, 
v. GEORG . PENTEC A BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANTER, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
IAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, ®. C. N. SIMS, D.D. G. R. CROOKS, D.D.. 
ARET J. PRESTON, PAULI. H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE TL.ANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY. D.D.. 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D: 


Pres'dent W. W. PATTON, 
HENRY JAMES, Jn. 


Prof, J. D. DANA, LI.D., 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 


other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. 


It has 


regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 


Farming, and Insurance. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. 
ment is unequaled. 
— week, with a column of Puzzles. 


In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 


rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 


are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. 


opinions. 


We are not afraid to state our 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. : 

One subscription one year, in advance.......... ~ 9 

For 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months............. 3 

e subscription two years, in advance......... ‘ 
bscri with bscriber, both 


one NEW su 


premiams. Address 
(P.-0, Bex 2787) 








THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Breadway, New York City 
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LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST we AND VERY BEST 
NUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., ™. 


BARTENS & RICE, 
Fine Diamonds, Watches, 


AND ARTISTIC JEWELRY. 


Sole Agents for the cel@igated NICOLE 
NIELSEN & CO. (London}@ine Time- 
keepers and all the different grades of 
Sporting and complicated Watches. 

20 JOHN STREET, 


(UP STAIRS), NEW YORK. 


TEN YEARS 
APERIE 


“THe INDEPENDENT, / 
PUBLISHER'S OFFICE, 
New York, Marcn 12th, 1881, { 





“8 PF. HavwarbD, Gen. Ag't Babcock Fire Extinguisher, 


4107 Broadway, N. Y. City 
* Dear Sir:—1 have had in use for ten years past 
your Babcock Fire Extinguishers, and would not be 
without them 
“T regard them as a necessity in all large buildings, 
such as stores, hotels, schools, churches, warehouses, 
ete. They work easily and rapidly and are deserved 
ly popular with all who have used them. 
“ Yours truly, 


**(Sigmed) Hewry ©. Bowen.’’ 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8S. — 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 








J. W. WOLCOTT fees ny Proprietor of The Bruns- 
wick, has opened The Vendome, one of the most pala- 
tial hotel in the world. 


An illustrated and pemtoomely printed history and 
description of Tak Venpomeand the famous Back 
Bay Dietnict, in which it is situated, will be sent free 
on application to 


J. W. 


WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Bosten,. 


ECKE 
% SON 


ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of Eugoltence 
Attained and Maintained 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artiste Mu- 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, Teuch, 
and Superior Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name 





~ GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 








For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 


Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and Getntng floral vines. 
Send for prices rders or letters of inquiry will 
receive prompt attention Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire 
ale Ties, Wire Work, etc Importers’ of Galvan- 
ized Wire Nettings and may Ye Fencing, and Dealers 
in Patent Steel rb Fence Wi 


New York Office, 422 w eat Street. 
St. Louis Office, 819 and 823 North 2d Stree 


7 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., Iu. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
113 Chambers St. N. Y. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Fitted on enupes 1, BIC., BIC. 


ALL WORK STRIOPLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPON DENCE@SR.ICITED. 









eg ORKs 


Camden, N. J. 


roofs. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 








EUREK 
Box 4614. 


. KALS 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
The white is whiter than any other material, and 
durable, and handsome finish t 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 







HK. KILLAM & & CO., New Haven, 


ESTERBROOK’S *Texs. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 





Cures all Irritative Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 

By ite mild and strengthening action i 
purifies the blood setter than purgatives. it 
relieves Liver and Skin Diseases. It prevents 
Heart Disease, Rheumatiam, and Dropsy. It 
te of Invaluable Help to Children who are 
troubled with diuresis at night. It is free 
from all disagreeable tgste. 


F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. . 





[March 24, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, ‘ 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





For sale by Druggists; or, by mail, 50 cents in p 
stamps. 


Wwe Manufacture in ‘the Leal VE ST 8S TYLES 








ouN St, 
ap * tay 


New York 


ILLIAM A. DROWN & C0,’S\s 


PARASOLS 
‘For Sale by the Best Dealers. 





METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the world. Suitable for all classes of buildings with pitch 
Less than one-fourth the weight of-slates. Prices reduced to correspond 


with the decline in iron. 


ANVGLO-AMERICAYV ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


DHCORATED PHARI SEHLiS. 


These beautiful imported Pear! Shells are found on the coast of Japc 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The {omer sur ace <! 
each shell is decorated with a handsome oil painting, painted by b= 
fm the most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines 
shrubbery, etc. 
would cost mach more than we ask for the ehells, They range in siz 
from | | to {3 inches in tircumference. 


The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 


When held to the light their 
polished surfaces will reflect al! tho colors of the rainbow, besides, 
being highly ornamental, they will be feund very useful as card receiv- 
era or as receptacles for the thousand and one little niek-nacks which 
eccumulate upon the centre-table or mantel-piece. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at less than ono- 
half their real value, and now offer them at the following unbeard of 
prices : one shell, | 5 cents—two for 25 cents—one dosen different sizes 
and designs, 81.25. Each shell is packed in « strong box and sent by 


mall, postpaid, Clean postage stafips of any denomination accepted the same es cash. Address all orders to 


A TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 
89 Ann Street, New York. 





ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 


OMINE. 


TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
the tints clearer and more delicate. 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 


AVERILL PAINT CU., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Il.; 
AVERILL P4LINTCO., No. 132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, wth. 


coun MBIA BICYCLE. 





It produces a firm, 
is UNEQUALED. ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to 


AND 


RUCS (AA.VANTINESCO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, 


New York. 





nicie pith which a 
a 





~_ 
AA 


rmanent, practical road ve- 
rson can ride 


CARPETS 





have received a fine lot of 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets, im- 
9 | ported for this Spring’s trade. 


he: 
some 5 od 24 pees Catal 
ry POPE M'F'G Co., 





ue 


Scent 
, with 





93 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 







J joey are purch 


fend basta s = ap ta, the RIC ALITY 
OF 1 TONE and he AiG AEST’ PFRFECTION GENER- 
ALLY ina Piano, 
eons ER 
Manufacturers of 


vc0., 
mare, and U right Pianos, 
to 155 East. 1 . 


n St. New Yor 
chou ‘tee Br yu. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
French Clima and English Perec at Lew Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Se 
Fine White French China Tea Sets aa pieces. . 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 8 
Richly Decorate d kr'h China Tea Bets, 44 pieces. 12 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, 00; w 
White English Porcelain 


Silver- i Dinner Kate 
ALL HOU 
Illustrated By cot Price List 
application. Estimates furnished 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Sieamer, free of 
charge. 


mailed free on 


Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 








A es and osae 
renee ener 
Babies’ Caps and Bones .. will be 4 to any 
address on — of Six Cents. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 17 





Set Complete in T 8. 
Set ¢ omp ete in Plush, 255: 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
Nocherge ~~. packing. Send for INustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW, APPLIN & Co., 
27 Sudbury &¢., Boston. 








A NEW AND 
DELIGHTFUL ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLE. 

For Sale by all Grocers in the United States and 
England. 


We have just received a supply of the above article. 


H.K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





Best in the 
World for 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 
Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 Fone e, New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. , 
MANUFACTURERS or ’ 





PUMPS, : 
Hydraulic —_ Garden 
at me, Iron yard 

ti 
Hy dranta, Street Washers, 
etc 


Worxs Fouxpep m 1882. 


> au 
bition. 1876. 
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Nos. ‘31 axp 23 Ross Srazer. 





